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EDITIONS OF 
ROXY 


LETTER 
OF THE 


Last summer, while 
browsing in arecord 
shop off London's 
Tottenham Court 
Road, the music 
being played grabbed 
my attention -it was 
the unmistakable 
voice of Bryan Ferry. 
He was half-singing, half-speaking short, 
stabbing sentences over a pulsing bass witha 
mildly threatening synth backdrop. The 
sound was modern, minimalist and 
compelling andI assumed it to be his recent 
guest recording with Groove Armada on their 
Black Lightalbum which | had yet to hear. I 
asked the assistant if this was the song (which 
I now knowis called “Shameless”), but to my 
surprise he simply smiled, shook his head and 
picked up the cover of Roxy Music’s Flesh + 
Blood album. The track] was listening to was 
“Rain Rain Rain” and I was intrigued. By the 
time I'd listened to the subsequent track, “No 
Strange Delight”, which was even better and 
had all the great Roxy hallmarks (including 
haunting Mackay oboe), I was running out of 
the shop to buy the album on CD, 

Since then, I have listened again and again to 
later-stage Roxy and, unfathomable as it may 
seem to the taste police, have discovered that 
the more you unravel, the more you find. How 
frustrating (and predictable) then to see David 
Cavanagh in his Roxy Music cover story 
[February issue] stating that he ‘hated’ both 
Flesh + Blood and Avalon, and simply 
regurgitating the accepted music press line 
regarding this great group -namely that early 
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Roxy Music, still “capturing 
the zeitgeist” in the post- 
punk era. Nice pink leather 
j Jacket, too, Bryan... 





Roxy was the most creative, middle-stage Roxy | and disco and capturing the zeitgeist perfectly 


from Stranded to Siren had its moments but 
was never quite as good, and post-punk Roxy 
were the antithesis of everything they had 
stood for in the early days. This orthodoxy is 
blinkered, one-dimensional and, to me, 
simply not borne out by repeated listens to any 
of Roxy Music’s last three albums. It’s just too 
simplistic to say that there are two types of 
Roxy fan- those who like Avalon and those 


| who like the early stuff. Ferry stated from their 
very earliest days that Roxy Music would 


constantly evolve and no two albums would 
ever sound the same -he was as good as his 
word. For the record I love early Roxy but find 
the later LPs equally interesting, reforming as 
they did in the immediate aftermath of punk 


on Manifesto, with Flesh + Blood doing the 
same for the emerging bands coming out of 
clubs like Billy’s and the Blitz. Listening now, 
much of Avalon also captures a sense of 
distance and melancholy prevalent in the best 
post punk bands in the early 80s. The time has 
come for a reappraisal of Roxy’s later work. 
Martin Gilsenan, via email 
I'm with you all the way up to and including 
Manifesto, Martin. After that, as handsome 
as the music on them often is, I'm more 
inclined to agree with David, although he's 
clearly more exercised by what he regards 
as the bland deficiencies of Flesh + Blood 
and Avalon than me. Your case is eloquently 
put, though. — Allan 








THE MAGIC OF BEEFHEART 


A few days ago while on along train journey, I 
was reading your wonderful article about the 
late great Don Van Vliet. Upon finishing, it 
seemed only fitting to get out my mp3 player 
and listen to Trout Mask Replica in its entirety. 
After a while I noticed a group of boys a few 
seats away who, for lack ofa better description, 
were wearing tracksuits and listening to what I 
can only assume was Auto-Tuned R&B (I may 
be totally wrong, maybe they were blasting out 
Queen Of Denmark to a carriage of irritated 
passengers) on their mobiles while dancing 
and singing along. However, as | watched 
them with Captain Beefheart keeping all other 
sounds out, their singing and dancing started 
to synchronise with my music and I watched 
in amusement as they threw shapes to “Ella 
Guru” and the like. This made me think of 
your article and how Beefheart’s music 
captured “the daily magic” in our mundane 
little world. Don Van Vliet was a true one-off 
and the world is a poorer place having lost 
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him. Thankfully, he left behind enough works 
of startling imagination and beauty to keep 
people dancing on trains for generations to 
come. A squid eating dough in a polyethylene 
bagis both fast and bulbous. Got me? 

Patrick Proctor, Manchester 





TULL DEATH US DO PART 


Allan Jones’ Stop Me... feature [February issue] 
on Ian Anderson has to be one of the most 
seethingly hateful pieces I’ve read in along 
time. Regardless of whether or not one is a Tull 
fan, the sole point of the writing was to mock 
this man for his attire and his accent. Such 
vitriol and sheer abusiveness seemed to point 
more ata set of murky motives on Allan's part 
than say much about Anderson (or his music, 
duh). And to cram a whole page with personal 
fury is wantonly dismissive of readers, too. 
You're embarrassing yourself. You state that 
Anderson always complained about an unfair 
press (yawn), well, you've proven him right, 
shooting poison arrows knowing full well 





| included a lot of Tull fanatics even at that 
| late date. And for the record, when | met 





you'll be met with no retaliation. How much 
integrity is there in that? Allan Jones, you’ve 
done wrong and let the low-man in you take 
the fore. An apology is in order. 

Carlo Matthews, Edinburgh 
Blimey, Carlo, take a deep breath! The 
interview | did with lan Anderson didn't 
cause such a reaction when it first 
appeared, just over 30 years ago in what 
used to be Melody Maker, whose readers 





Anderson not long after the original article 
appeared, he had an opportunity to retaliate | 
in any manner he saw fit, including using me 
as a punching bag, in the manner of a recent 
confrontation I'd had with Tonylommi.He | 
was pretty sporting about it, in fact, and 
seemed less angry than relieved not to 

have been given another thoughtlessly 
fawning Melody Maker write-up. As for my 
seething hate and personal fury, don't get 

me started on Sting or! might really go 

off on one. ~ Allan 
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THE PUNK-PROG WARS 


As soon as I spotted the picture of Ian 
Anderson [Stop Me..., February issue), I knew 
it, Allan Jones would drag out his tired old 
whip and give Ian a good spanking in the 
name of good taste and the ancient punk 
revolution. I know that spouting your opinion 
rather loudly is your job, Allan, but dissing 
Anderson for being full of himself and 
convinced of his own infallibility is a bit rich, 
don’t you think? Prog rock, it’s the one era of 
British rock that critics -especially all of those 
who radically reinvented themselves in the 
wake of punk~are desperately afraid of. 
Maybe no-talent clods like Sid Vicious will 
always be more revered by rock critics than 
Steve Howe, but I think it’s about time Jones 
and his fellow scribes took the blinkers off. 
Jeff Crawford, Adelaide, South Australia 
it didn’t take punk to turn me off bands like 
Jethro Tull and Yes, who in their earlier 
incarnations | liked. They did it themselves 
with the wholly pompous music they started 
making when they began to take themselves 
too seriously. That did it for me and it had 
nothing to do with Year Zero, Johnny Rotten 
or Sid Vicious. ~ Allan 





BIG UP THE BIG EASY 


I've been enjoying Uncut’s wide range of 
musical interests, old and new, for ages, but as 
a great enthusiast both for New Orleans and its 
culture, and for The Wire, I was particularly 
delighted to read John Robinson’s fine piece 
on David Simon’s Treme. While working on a 
book on its literature, I was fortunate to bein 
New Orleans for a few weeks last spring, and 
caught the first few episodes of the show when 
itopened on HBO. There was tangible 
excitement there about a show that promises 
to do justice to the richness and complexity of 
the city and its music, and to both represent 
the horrors and betrayals of Hurricane 
Katrina and its aftermath, and show vividly 
why the world needs this unique place to 
thrive anew. It was also quite a thing to watch 
an episode one night, then go down to the 
hotel breakfast to find members of the Treme 
castand crew already chowing down there, 
before almost literally tripping over scenes 
being filmed in the streets later in the day! 

Quite contrary to the arrogant reporter's 
snide dismissal in the opening episode of 
Treme, New Orleans’ music is far from stuckin 
the past, no matter how great that musical past 
is. On any given night, you'll find every kind of 
j2zz, blues, country, funk, soul, cajun, zydeco, 
rock and reggae, and the city’s unique takes on 
brass bands and traditional jazz are as hotand 
humid as the climate. The scene's recovery 
following Katrina is inspirational: these are 
some of the world’s great musicians, playing 
‘or tips. Your readers owe it to themselves to go 
#they can! Butifthat’s not possible, may I 
make one last recommendation: the fine local 
radio station, WWOZ? It’s non-commercial, 
listener-supported, and pumps out the full 
gamut of New Orleans music, and can be 
streamed constantly even here in chilly 
Britain at WWW.WWOZ.Org. 

Keep up the great work! 

Owen Robinson, Senior Lecturer in US 
Literature, University of Essex, Colchester 





THE EDITOR... 


TWAS IN WASHINGTON DC afewweeks ago to interview Paul 
Simon ahead of the release next month ofhis newalbum, So 
Beautiful Or So What. Weended up having quite amarathon 
conversation, Simon happy enough to coverall aspects ofhis 
career, in most instances at generous length. Iwas expecting him 
to be much more circumspect, butwhathe had to sayin reply to 
one question alone ranin transcription to over 1000 words. He 
hadalotto say, about everything. 

Thenewalbumisareminder ofhisincredible contribution to the American 
songbook, decades of great work by now behind him, of which So Beautiful Or So 
Whatis another example. Simon & Garfunkel inclined, you'd have to say, towardsa 
preppy wholesomeness and Simon therefore was never deemed especially hip in 
the manner ofDylan and others, but who could contest the genius ofhis 
songwriting, especially on albums like Bookends, and songs of such luminously 
orphaned beauty as “America” and “The Boxer”, the single that appeared between 
Bookendsand the all-conquering Bridge Over Troubled 
Water, was even better. 

Thenewalbum comesatan interesting time for Simon, 
with anew generation ofAmerican bands rediscovering 
his music. Grizzly Bear, of course, appeared with Simon 
athis Brooklyn Academy Of Music shows in2009, 
drummer Chris Bear contributes electric drum parts to 
So Beautiful Or So Whatand the band have memorably 
covered “Graceland”. Vampire Weekend's 2008 debut 
drew heavily on 1986's Gracelandalbum, the group’s Ezra 
Koenig has recently covered “Papa Hobo” from Simon’s 
eponymous 1972 solo effort for the soundtrack to anew 
Uma Thurman film, Ceremony, and Spoon have covered 
“Peace Like A River”. The title track of Fleet Foxes’ 
imminentsecondalbum, Helplessness Blues, meanwhile, recalls S&Gin the same 
way “Mykonos” earlier recalled CSNY. 

Ourinterview with Paul Simon starts on page 34, and there’s plenty of great stuff 
elsewhere in the issue, including Robbie Robertson on Dylan and The Band, Pete 
Townshend on the 1960s’ heyday of the underground press, Jonny Greenwood 
interviewed by Rob Young, the amazing story of Delaney & Bonnie and their 
famous friends, Brian May, The Flamin’ Groovies, and the very strange Deerhunter 
in Taiwan, ofallplaces. We also say farewell to The White Stripes, pictured above 
right, who in early February announced they'd split up. 

Finally, youmay remember that last year we teamed up with Sonic Editions, 
specialists in what the ads call ‘Limited Edition Music Photography’, and curated a 
collection of classic rockimages from their portfolio available to Uncutreaders as 
limited edition framed prints. We’ve now put together a spanking new collection, 
featuring iconicimages of, among others, favourites like The Beatles, Dylan, the 
Stones, Bowie, The Clash, Gram Parsons, Iggy 
Pop, and Neil Young. You can view the new 
Uncut Collection at soniceditions.com/uncut 


THE UNCUT COLLECTION 


Uncut has teamed up with Sonic Editions, who specialise in high-quality limited 


edition music photography, to curate a series of classic archive images of rock 
icons, including Bob Dylan, The Beatles, the Stones, Hendrix and The Who. These 
beautiful, framed prints are available from £59. Visit www.soniceditions.com/incut for details 
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When you listen to the 
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deep, haunted South’ 











CHARLIE LOUVIN | 1927-2011 
A founding father of country music 





OBITUARY BY ANDREW MUELLER 


HE PASSING OF Charlie Louvin on January 
26,2011, aged 83, from complications 
associated with pancreatic cancer, detaches 
country music from avitalliving root. The 
catalogue of The Louvin Brothers, Charlie 
and Ira, is one ofthe crucial pillars upon 
which country is founded: less widely known than the 
canons ofJohnnyCashand HankWilliams, butscarcelyless 
influential. The Everly Brothers always 
acknowledged their huge debt to The 
Louvin Brothers, and The Beatles always 
acknowledged their huge debt to the 
Everlys. Alabama, so much to answer for. 
The Louvins’ mournful ballads have been 
covered by The Byrds, Elvis Costello, Gram 
Parsons, Dolly Parton, Merle Haggard, 
Rodney Crowell, Uncle Tupelo, Beckand The 
Raconteurs, to listamere fraction ofthe 
many. Pressed to name favourites by Uncut, 
Charlie Louvin once cited Mark Knopfler’s 
version of “Weapon OfPrayer” and Emmylou 
Harris’ reading of “IfI Could OnlyWin Your Love”, her first 
Billboardhit (he also admitted that he “wasn’ tcrazy” about 
Gram Parsons version of “Cash On The Barrelhead”). 
Charlie Louvin was born Charles Elzer Loudermilkin Ju ly 
1927 in Section, a tiny rural community huddled inthe 
Appalachian mountains of north-eastern Alabama. 
Charlie and Ira, his elder by threeyears, adopted the stage 
name Louvinin thelate 1940s, partly because it was easier 
to pronounce, and partly to avoid confusion with their 
cousin John D Loudermilk, an eccentric songwriter who 
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SATAN 





later penned hits for Eddie Cochran, Stonewall Jackson 
and the Everlys. 

Atchurch, Iraand Charlielearnt thetwo things that 
would define them: theircrystalline harmonies, and their 
awestruck fear of God. The Louvins’ brand of gospel was 
alwaysless hymns of praise than the pleadings ofterrified 
hostages. Inspired in particular by The Delmore Brothers 
(another duo of Alabama siblings, in whose honour The 
Louvins would eventually makea gorgeous 
tribute album), Charlie and Irastarted 
performing as the Radio Twins in 1942. 

The Louvin Brothers began making 
records in Tennessee in the late 1940s, to 
little fanfare or success, drifting between 

Knoxvilleand Memphis, and various labels, 
before being signed by Capitol. Capitol saw 
themas gospel stars. The record- -buying 

§ public didn’t, atleastnotinlarge numbers. 
Whatever momentum might have been 
generated by the slight success of pious 
homilies like “The Family Who Prays”, was lost while 
Charlie spentayear of the early 1950sin Korea serving with 
the 24th Infantry. 

By 1955, feeling that they hadittle to lose, The Louvin 
Brothers floated alovelorn tune called “WhenI Stop 
Dreaming”. Itwasa Top 10 hit. Itsimmediate successor, “I 
Don’t Believe You've Met My Baby”, wasa No 1. Their 1956 
debut album, Tragic Songs Of Life, established the template 
towhich the Louvins would subsequently adhere: 
sentimental ballads about death and heartbreak, home 
and church, which verged on mawkishness, continues over » 
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THE LOGIN BROTHERS 
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Charlie Louvin, ‘ 
Nashville, Tennessee, oe 
October 1998 SSN 
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Charlie and Ira Louvinin 
the Tennessee backwoods 
-andat the Opry 


even self-parody, but which were redeemed, 
and then some, by the guilelessness of their 
delivery and the unearthly beauty ofthe 
Louvins’ tenor harmonies. Albums of gospel, 
and grim, secularcountry gothic followed, 
before The Louvin Brothers released, in 1958, 
what remains the best-known of their records 
for the right reasons, and the wrong ones. 
More people have seen Satan Is Realthan have 
heardit. Its coveris an oft-circulated internet 
meme, regularly included in compilations of 
notably dreadful album artwork. Iraand 
Charlie, dressed in white suits, stand amid 
burning coals beneath the glare ofan 


| inexplicably cross-eyed and clearly home- 





GETTY IMAGES 


made Lord Of Darkness (an unmistakeable 
inspiration, incidentally, for the incarnation of 
Lucifer seen in South Park). Itis ridiculous, but 
it’s also perfect, a heartfelt depiction the fervent 
fear of Beelzebub expressed in the music the 
sleeve contained. As recently as aninterview 
with Uncutin 2008, Charlie still defended it, 
though not withouta chuckle. “That's what we 
thought the devil looked like,” he said. “We were 
raised to believe that he was a big, ugly guy with 
horns anda pitchfork. So that’s the way we 

made the backdrop, Iraand I. We madeit out of 
one sheet of three-quarter-inch plywood. We 
made the devil 16 feet tall.” 

The Louvin Brothers enjoyed success, but fell 
short ofsuperstardom. Their old-school 
country was subsumed by the first wave of 
rock’n'roll—although Elvis Presley idolised the 
Louvins, and took them on tour-and then by 
the riotous cultural upheavals of the 1960s. A 
greater impediment was the gathering volatility 
ofIra Louvin. Speaking to Uncut, Charlie 
sighingly confirmed that every legend about 
Ira’s volcanic temper, artistic caprice, alcoholic 
excess and romantic recklessness is regrettably 
true. “There’s only amillimetre difference 
between an idiotanda genius,” said Charlie. 

He blamed Ira, though with no hint of 
bitterness, for depriving them of what might 
have been acareer-transforming moment: an 
Elvis Presley version of one oftheir songs. Ira 
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fought with Elvis’ manager, Colonel Tom Parker, 
told Elvis his music was “trash”, and sneered to 
the King’s face that he was “awhite nigger”. “My 
brother,” said Charlie, ina prize-winning 
understatement, “was way too outspoken.” 

The Louvin Brothers couldn’tgo on like that, 
and didn't. In his early eighties, Charlie still 
remembered the date and place precisely. 
“Every time we'd go on tour, Ira would say, ‘This 
is it, I'm getting out of this rotten business,’ and 
he’dsayto me, ‘I[don’tknowwhatyou'll do, 
maybe youcan get your job at the service station 
back.’ [justheard this so many times, and then 
onAugust 18, 1963, in Watseka, Illinois, Isaidon 


PEPE Eee eee eee 
Louvin’s influence 


is impossible to 
calculate, and even 
more difficult to 
overestimate 


the way home-of course, I did 95 per cent of the 
driving—‘this time, you're right. This will be the 
lastshow.” 

Tothe regret ofmany and the surprise of few, 
Ira Louvin died young, just 41, in 1965, Ofall the 
fates he tempted, it wasacar accident that 
claimed him, alongwith his fourth wife, not 
long after his third wife had shot him five times 
during a domestic dispute (and subsequently 
informed reporters waiting at the hospital that 
“Ifthe son ofa bitch don’t die, I'llshoot him 
again.”) Charlie continued as asoloartist, 
having the odd decent-sized hit (“I Don’t Love 
YouAnymore”, “See The Big Man Cry”) and 
making the occasional terrific album, notably 
1971's Something To Brag Aboutand Baby, You've 
Got What It Takes, two collections of duets with 
Melba Montgomery. He missed Iracreatively as 
wellas personally, thoughin 1996, he tolda 


radio interviewer that he wasstillin the habit, 
when singing, ofshifting to the left ofthe mic 
before the harmony parts, reflexively 
anticipating Irajoiningin. Charlie driftedintoa 
comfortable status as a heritage act, performing 
regularly at the Grand Ole Opry, runninga | 
museum dedicated to The Louvin Brothers, and | 
tending to the Tennessee farm over which he | 
presided from an underground bunker. 

However, as successive generations | 
discovered The Louvin Brothers’ music, Charlie 
washimselfrediscovered. The Louvins’ 
scandalously overdueinductioninto the 
Country Music Hall Of Famein 2001 prompted a 
late-life renaissance. A Louvin Brothers tribute 
album featuring Merle Haggard, Dolly Parton 
and Marty Stuart, among others, wona 
Grammy in 2004. Charlie was signed by 
Tompkins Square Records, and responded with 
avigorously old-school workethic, releasing 
three studio albums and twolivealbumsin 
three years, hitting the road hard, often playing 
more than 20 shows a month, and accepting 
invitations to sing and/or tour with Lucinda 
Williams, Cheap Trickand The Old 97’s. 
Charlie's last studio album, astirring, baleful 
collection of war songs entitled The Battle Rages 
On, was released by True North late last year. 

Mark Nevers, who produced Charlie's three 
studio albums for Tompkins Square and has 
also worked with Lambchop, Calexico and 
Bonnie ‘Prince’ Billy, recalls agenially 
uncompromising artist. “He may have been 80 
years old,” says Nevers, “but he was sharp. You'd 
get the lizard eye ifhe thought you were 
bullshitting him. He wasn’tamumbling, 
faraway dude. He was there at the moment.” 

Laura Cantrell, who sanglive with him several 
times, concurs. “We were so excited about 
playing with him,” she recalls, “that we were 
rehearsing ‘Every Time You Leave’, kind ofan 
obscure one of theirs. He heard us, and just 
walkedin and started singing along. He took 
the intimidation out ofit just by walking in. He 
really was anartist. He would drive aroundin 
vans and carsjustto play, because that’s what < 
he'd done his whole life.” 

“Emmylou [Harris] described it great,” says 
Nevers. “She said there was something alittle 
bit offabout the Louvins, alittle bit scary. It’s 
like when youlisten to The Beach Boys, you hear 
California. When youlisten to the Louvins, you 
hearthe deep, haunted South.” 

Charlie Louvin’s influence on country and 
rockisimpossible to calculate, and even more 
difficult to overestimate. It’s quite something 
that he lived long enough to understand that 
people understood that. “Most everyonel’ve 
spoken to,” he told Uncut, “say that when they 
started to getinto country music, theyloved The 
Louvin Brothers, and they wanted to sound like 
that, butit wasn’t the way it turned out.” © 
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At the risk of ruining my 
reputation, the first 
records | bought were 
Seven Separate Fools by 
Three Dog Night, Summer 
Breeze by Seals & Croft, 
and You Don't Mess 
Around With Jim by Jim 
| Croce. You've gotto 
remember this is Macon, 
Georgia. Three Dog Night 
were huge - their songs 
were written by incredible 
songwriters: Laura Nyro, 
Randy Newman. Soat 
least | had a good ear! 
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THEB-52’S 1979 


In Athens, Georgia we 

didn't really have clubs to 

goto-wehad dance 

parties at people’s 

houses. | arrived therein 

early 1979, and there was 

no place to hear music we 

wanted to hear; the 

| drinking age was 21. Dirty 
Mind by Prince was very 

| popular there. The B52's 
were local, though they 
had moved to New York by 
that point. It was dance 
music — you couldn't not 

| dancetoit. 
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À MY LIFEIN MUSIC 


Dudes in Nudie suits! “Hot chicks” in leather jackets! 


DRETLINDIRS 





THE PRETENDERS 1980 


Iwas stillin college inthe 
early days of REM, we 
didn't drop out until later. 
There were several LPs 
always on the turntable at 
the time: Wire's Pink Flag 
was one, as was the first 
Gang Of Four album, but | 
would say this one. What 
appealed? The totally hot 
chick singing rock'n'roll in 
aleather jacket. | mean, 
what's not to like? That 
was inthe air, that was 
what everyone was 
listening to. 





#1 RECORD 1972 


When | wentto college and 
met Peter | began to 
rediscover things like Big 
Star, mid-period Beach 
Boys, even The Velvet 
Underground. Big Star 
encapsulated everything 
that | wanted todoasa 
musician: they wrote 
incredible songs, they had 
the tastiest guitar sounds. 
The interplay between the 
guitars was brilliant. The 
vocals are incredible. 
Theirs are quintessential 
American rock records. 





SWEETHEART OF THE RODEO 


1968 


When | wasailittle kid, | 
used to watch The Porter 
And Dolly Show, with 
Porter Wagoner and Dolly 
Parton. Porter wore Nudie 
suits and his sequins 
would reflect light back 
into the camera and the 
screen would go black, 
and |thought, ‘That's 
pretty powerful stuff.’ In 
terms ofarecord, Gram 
Parsons of course — so if 
you wanted to say... 
Rodeo, | can go with that. 





yia 


LET'S GET IT ON 1973 


Ifit’s an adult, | will always 
recommend Let's Get It 
On. But it's only suitable 
for adults. | hada special 
friendincollegeand| 
would go and visit her late 
at night quite often, and 
she would put on that 
record, and we would do 
what comes naturally. So 
that record always hasa 
kind of special place in my 
heart; it’s astandout. | 
also recommend Laura 
Nyro -Eli And The 
Thirteenth Confession. 








EAT APEACH 1972 


The Allman Brothers are 
the paradigm of Southern 
rock. Eat A Peach doesn't 
only have the jams, it also 
has these really beautiful 
songs, “Blue Sky” and 
“Ain't Wasting Time No 
More”. You see the 
independence of The 
South, the insularity in 
these records -the trends 
and the innovations took a 
long time to get through. It 
was made by and for the 
people there. 





NEWROSE 1976 


Before | moved to Athens, 
lan Copeland [US new 
wave promoter] moved to 
Macon, and he turned me 
onto punk music. “New 
Rose” by The Damned was 
huge. “Right To Work” by 
Chelsea. This was all 

about the sheer pissed-off 
teenager energy of it, and 
just to hear music played 
with that urgency. After 
what'd been hearing in 
Macon all those years, it 
breathed new life into 
being a musician for me. 


=E REM’s man of mystery on the records that shaped him 


COME TOGETHER 1969 


| hate The Beatles! They 
already wrote all the great 
songs! No, the first single 
lever had was “Come 
Together”. When! was 
young it was all about the 
Top 40 on the radio. They 
would play everything — it 
wasn't segregated like itis 
now. The joy ofall that 
music, from Motown, to 
British Invasion stuff, The 


Beach Boys - the fact that | 


allthat stuff was in one 
place made me fall in love 
with rock'n'roll. 





THE PARTY AIN'T OVER 2011 


|remember her from 
when! was akid — not 
specifically, but later | 
recognised her voice. 
Peter turned me onto 
“Funnel Of Love” [1961] - 
it was one of our private 
pleasures as we felt very 
few people knew that song 
backin the 1980s. Her 
voice is so powerful — it’s 
got that little bit of dirtin 
it. I've seen her a couple of 
times inthe past six 
months, and she’s not bad 
for 73, I'll tell you that. 
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BEN MARSHALL MEETS... . 





The Levellers 





As the crusty superstars celebrate 20 years of Levelling The Land, 
Mark Chadwick reveals tales of raggle-taggle heartbreak and murder! 


The Levellers were hippy punks, 
an idea that once would have 
seemed ludicrous. Were you 
happy to be so conflicted? 
I'malways happier when there's 
conflict, it makes things more 
interesting. But actually, it never 
seemed tomethat punks and 
hippies were at odds witheach 
other. Inthe early days, [Sham 
69's] Jimmy Pursey cameup tous 
and said, “You're the last punk 
bandin Britain,” and he was 
arguably the least hippyish of that 
generation. Iwas a punk hippy 
when|wasateenager in Brighton. 
It'sthe most natural thing inthe 
world. Punkethics, butsmokinga 
vastamount of pot. 


The press loathed you, do you 
have any theories as to why? 
Because we didn't play the game. 
We were never horrible to any 
journalists — we're avery affable 
bunchof blokes. But we did things 
nwaysthe press maybe found 
confusing. Andthat madesome 
journalists question our integrity. 
Extreme idealism canseemlikea 
pose. Justask the Manics. Butwe 
were 4real,sotospeak. 


As muchas we hated you, we 
hated your fans even more... 
Quite. I'd read reviews where the 
writer would spend paragraphs 
talking about how much hehated 
our fans. |'dread these madright- 
eng diatribes against this section 
of society the reviewer regardedas 
beyond the pale, untermensch, 
sub-human. Amazing. Of course, 
te original punks were looked atin 
mesame way, so you could regard 
tasasortofcompliment. 


You grew up on a series of 
military bases alongside 
Graham Coxon. Inthe Britpop 
wars, were your loyalties with 
Biur or Oasis? 

Sur, because they were the better 
Sand. That said, | thought Oasis 
were great, too.| wenttosee them 
mtheearly days. There were about 
s2ven peopleinthe audience and 
they blew my fucking head off. 


The Levellers got their shit 
together on the Amsterdam 


squatting scene. Why go all the 
wey there when there wereso 














“The Levellers followed 
our ideals. But we were 
Thatcher’s children” 





many empty homes in Brighton? 
We had friends in Amsterdam, all 
involvedinthe squat scene, and 
they guaranteed us work. Wehada 
place tolive andaplace to play, and 
some money. We couldn't get that 
inEngland. Welearntahuge 
amount outthere, about an, er, 
practical approach to left-wing and 
anarchist politics. And, bizarrely, 
welearntthat we were pretty good 
at business, too. 


There’s arumour you witnessed 
a murder, any truth in that? 
Thatis true, aguy was stabbed to 
deathin front of me. Acrazy 
walked into one of the bars and 
stabbed this lad we knew 11 times 
inthechest. The drugs didn'thelp. 
There was alot of pure cocaine * 
about, alotof very, very strong 
skunk. And, of course, lots of acid. 
ltwas amessed-up place. There 
were prostitutes buried under the 
burger bar, for God's sake. No 





seriously, when they knocked all 
the squats down they found the 
corpses of four prostitutes, You 
learntostand on your owntwo feet 
livinginaplace like that. You learn 
howimportanttrustis, but also not 
totrust everyone. 


What do you regard as the worst 
drug? 

Cocaine. it's not very creative. It's 
all about yourself. I've written lyrics 
onitand you took back and think, 
‘Christ, they're awful, what was | 
on? Oh, that's right, cocaine.’ The 
Levellers lost about 10 years doing 


that stuff. 


Soif coke’s the worst drug, 
what's the best? 
Alcohol. |dotoo much of that, too. 


You've met many of your 
heroes, did they all live up to 
your expectations? 
Mostofthem exceeded my 








expectations. Joe Strummer 
came to our studioto record and 
was justa lovely man. Exciting, 
opinionated, funny. Johnny Cash 
simply blew me away. He was a 
truly extraordinary presence and 
yet he was approachable. 


Who fell short? 

Only one. Itwas Mike Scott, who 
hadatone point beenaherotome. 
Great singer, great performer, had 
an influence on the early records 
we made, Buthe's atotalarsehole. 


You used your advance to 

buy a Brighton warehouse, 
converting it into the Metway 
Studios. Was that an act of 
anarchist independence or 
were you playing the property 
market? Some have always 
suspected you were 


| Thatcherite Libertarians... 
| It'sabitofboth. We followed our 


ideals, but we were Thatcher's 
children. Because her government 
did nothing for alot of people it was 
sink orswim. We were just lucky we 
found out we could swim. Itwas 
part DIY punkindependence and 
part bootstrap Thatcherism. If 
we'd done what other bands did 
and spent our advance on studio 
time, girls and drugs, we'd forever 
beinhocktotherecord label. 
Besides, we'd always built our own 
stuff. We built our first tour buses. 


Whatis the biggest threat to 
people’s freedom, Coalition 
cuts or Health And Safety? 
Health And Safety, if you look atit 
as awhole-andby that! don't 
mean the absurd hoops! have to 
jumpthroughevery time | organise 
afestival, | meanthe whole 
industry andthe mentality of fear 
that supports it. Anti-terrorism 
laws, spying on green activists, our 
nuclear deterrent, they’reall 
extreme examples of the Health 
And Safety industry. Weliveina 
world we're told should be safe 
against any threat, no matter how 
unlikely, and we're asked to 
sacrifice big freedoms for whatis 
at bestjustthe illusion of safety. 
That's notto say thatif you're 
losing your job or benefits because 
ofcuts thatthatisn'tserious. It's 
fucking massive. But| think we 
have the energy tooppose both. 
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She sits and watches as time goes by... an eventful life in pictures, featurin 
the Stones, Bowie, Orbison, Metallica and some “stupid” New Romantics 
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husband John Dunbar outside 
our flatin Lennox Gardens, 
Belgravia, not long after we 
married. | met him when! was 
16, before | made “As Time 
Goes By”, ata Valentine's ball 
at Cambridge where hewasa 
student. I'dactually goneto 
the ball with another boy, but 
started talking to Johnand 
stayed with him forthe rest of 
the evening. The other boy 
was furious! 
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3 Youdon'tsee many 


pictures of Roy Orbison without 
his glasses, doyou? He was abit 
wary about lending themtome 
with photographers around, 
but | managed to persuade him. 
lwas onthe samebill for his UK 
tour, during which! gotengaged 
to John. Roy wasalovely man, a 
true gentleman. He later hada 
lot of suffering in his life, buthe 
wasalways very stoic. And such 
avoice! Itwas wonderful to be 
soupclosetoit every night. 


Thisis mein Milman Road where lived with my mother, and 
those are my schoolfriends from St Joseph's Convent. I'venoidea 
what books we're so fascinated by, it was a posed picture forthe 
typical “schoolgirl gets record deal” newspaper article. I'd met 
Andrew Oldham [Rolling Stones manager] ata party andhesaidhe 
wanted torecord me -notthat he'd heard me sing, hejust liked my 
look. Mick [Jagger] and Keith [Richards] were at the same party, 
| but! didn't meetthem until the recording session for “As Tears Go 

By", the day Andrew changed the title from “As Time Goes By”. 


4 Oh, llovethis picture! 


That's Anita Pallenberg and 
meonourwayto Tangiers. 
Itwasabitrough, thattrip, 
Brian was not welland there 
was bad vibes, but myself 
and Mick went offon our 
ownalotandleftthem toit. 

I think this was before the 
trip when Anita broke up 
with Brianand started up 
with Keith. We're still very 
close, Anitaand myself, | 
spoke toher only yesterday. 





| 5 Onlocation for Girl On A Motorcycle. 

| l'dalreadybeenina Jean-Luc Godardfilm, 
Made In USA, singing “As Tears Go By" a 
cappella, and l'd donea Michael Winner 
film [I'll Never Forget What’s'isname], but 
this was my first meaty part. It wasabit 
like Andrew Oldham andthe party all over 
again, | got the role without having to 
audition, without anyone checking | could 
act! | haven'tseenthe film inages. The last 
time was in Delhiand the audience loved 
it. tseems to be real cult thingin India, 
withall sorts of websites dedicated to it. 





Notahappy picture, is it? It's clearly after a bust, but don’t think this 
relates to the notorious Redlands bust, although they tended to blur into 

oneanother. Wewere persecuted by the authorities a hell of alot; itwas as 

if any policeman who wanteda promotion would engineer a bustinvolving 
the Stones. It would be utterly ridiculous today, the whole weight of the law 
coming down on you for the tiniest amount of hash. 
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The publisher's party for David Bailey's book, Goodbye Baby And 
Amen. That's Christine Keeler onthe left, and the model Penelope Tree 
between me and Bailey, with whom she was having arelationship at the 
' time. lhad my picture taken so many times through the 60s, and Bailey 
x was my favourite photographer to work with, although | loved Gered 
i Mankowitz, as well. People moan about photo sessions, but | hadagreat 

time. | enjoy it less now, though, than when! was young and beautifull! 


9 Ithink this might be around thetime of Broken 
English, a photo session to go with an NME interview. 
Thelastrecord|’d made wasa country album called 
Dreamin’ My Dreams, which didn't sell well—though 
itwas big hitin Ireland for some reason! With Broken 
English, itwas fantastic to be givensomuchcontrol, 
\'dwanted to record “The Ballad Of Lucy Jordan” and 
“Working Class Hero” for ages, and l'm eternally 
grateful to Chris Blackwell of Island Records and my 







i producer, Mark Miller Mundy, they seemed to know 

=, fromthe start that we had something really special. 

@hout 

as abit 

tome 

ind, 

Jehim. 

vis UK 

‘gaged 

man,a Now, thisisalovely picture. Itwas takenin my 
hada dressing roomafter a performance of [Kurt Weill's] 
buthe “The'Seven Deadly Sins”, or maybe “Rainbow And 
xi such Stars". It’s lovely whenoldfriendscometovisityou 
tobe 7 | atthe theatre. | loved Keith'sbook, it'sareal page- 


turner. His memory lets him down occasionally, and 
afew smallthings arenothow| remember them, 
but]'ve decided just toletitgo. It's a book of Keith's 
memories and he should make them howhewants. 
The best bits are when he's talking about music, his 
enthusiasm shines through. 


a, 12 | The lovely Metallica 


boys. Lars [Ulrich, right] 
called meandasked meto 
singon “The Memory 
Remains” [from ReLoad]. 
~ Werecordedit Dublin, but 
j} thisisfromwhenwewere 
makingthevideoin 
America. I've been great 
friends with Lemmy since 
the’70s, and! think Lars 
tookalotofhisideas from 
Motörhead, sol presume 


mt 
t. 





itwas Lemmy who 
ink this recommended meto 
urinto them.!knewabit of their 
twas as work beforehand, but! 
volving wasn’t what you'dcalla 
sfthelaw major fan. l'm much more 


j ofafanthesedays. 


8 This was at the Marquee, a David Bowie special called The 1980 Floor 
Show forthe US TV series, The Midnight Special. | did a couple of songs on my 
own, and | gotto duet with David on “I Got You Babe”. Interesting headgear, | 
think I'm supposed to beanun. The Troggs took partas well, butthe audience 
was made up of members of David's fan club and! don’tthink they were 
interested inthe rest of us. | can’tremember how | gotinvolved inthe show, l'd 
never even met David before. It would be nice to work with him again, though. 


| 







10 You'll have to forgive me, but I don't know who 
thatis. Oh, it’s Steve Strange, is it? This must be 
fromanight outathis club, The Blitz. | did meeta 
lot of the New Romantics, the likes of Duran Duran 
and Spandau Ballet, but! was never that fond of 
thescene. | thoughtit was really stupid. Itjust 
wasn'thard enough for me, there was too much 
preening and posing, but! did gotothe clubs afew 
times, sol must have thought it was fun, of sorts. 








13 lloveworking with all 


sorts of different people. 
my old friend Lou Reedis 
onmy new album [Horses 
And High Heels}, as are Dr 
Johnand Wayne Kramer. | 

had Jarvis Cocker onthe 
Kissin’ Time record; | love 

him, absolutely adore him. 
|justgave himatitle, 

“Sliding Through Life On 
Charm”, and he went off 

and wrote one ofthe best 
songs onthealbum. Pulp | 
have always been one of | 
my favourite groups: their | 
songsaresointelligent. 
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UNSUNG HEROES 


How the Yorkshire John Fahey 
became acid-folk’s latest 


unlikely pin-up... 
ad Ee OFTEN BEEN said 


that, ifI’d been bornin 

Americainstead of 
Leeds, my career would have been 
tenfold,” says Michael Chapman, 
anextraordinarily skilled guitarist 
andearly exponent of meditative 
acid folk. “They said that around 
Fully Qualified Survivorin 1970, 
and they're still saying itnow.” 

Chapman, 70, sees himselfasa 
blue-collar craftsman, dismissing 
his unquestionable technical 
prowess by claiming “what! playis 
atmosphere.” Others, though, see 
himasadistinctive talentwho 
stands comparison with the likes 
ofJohn Fahey. Embraced byanew 
generation of primitive guitar fans, 
Chapmanissetto release atleast 
fournewalbumsin 2011, and has 
lost countofhow many others he's 
racked up (30 ata rough estimate) 
since his musical career began in 
thelate’50s. 

Having taught himself guitar, 
Chapman paid his way through art 
college in Leeds by playing in local 
jazz bands. In the summer of 1966, 
he quita teaching job at Bolton Art 
College to become resident 
guitarist at The Counthousein 
Botallack, near Land’s End. There, 
his playing shifted towards amore 
folk-blues style. “One night 
someone said, ‘You must be mates 
with BertJansch, you play the way 
he does,” Chapman recalls. “I said: 
‘Whois Bert Jansch?’ I was totally 
ignorant ofthe folkscene.” 

Arecommendation to producer 
Gus Dudgeon led to Chapman 
scoring a deal with Harvest. “EMI 
hadaload of people they didn’t 
know whatto do with, so they put 
them all on Harvest. A bunchof 
misfits, maverick troubadours like 





Wy) HARVEST, 1970 


Sm posts Bowie's Hunky Dory sound. Engaging 
Somes wth enthralling arrangements, none 
better than the lengthy “Aviator”. 


John Peel's favourite album 
of 1970; Mick Ronson's playing 
on “Stranger In The Room” 


me, Kevin Ayers, Roy Harperand 
Syd Barrett.” In 1969, Chapman 
released his debut, Rainmaker, and 
followed it the next year with what 
became his best-known LP, Fully 
Qualified Survivor. The sessions 
featured ayoung electric guitarist, 
MickRonson, then workingasa 
gardener in Hull; itwas by way of 
the Chapman record that Ronson 
caught the ear of David Bowie. 
Fully Qualified Survivor 
confirmed Chapmanasagifted 
acoustic guitarist equally adept at 
playing rag-time instrumentals, 
slide and raga. Gus Dudgeon 
describes him as “an acoustic 
rock’n'roller”, buthe’s also no 
meanelectric guitarist. “I always 
justmake the record to suit the 
songs!’ve written,” explains 
Chapman. “Ifit’sarock’n’roll song 
yougetarock’n’roll band, ifit’s an 
acoustic song youjust play 
acoustic guitar. Fully Qualified 
Survivorwas a bit of both.” 
Steeleye Span founder Rick 
Kemp, who played bass on all of 
Chapman’s Harvest albums (and 
many thereafter), witnessed first 
hand Chapman's refusal to be 
labelled. “Michael realised early he 
didn’twantto be recognised as just 


i — “He shreds 

on acoustic 
guitar the way 

A Kandinsky 

i... wails witha 
paintbrush. I knew that 
when I first saw him play...” 







DECCA, 1977 





Sober Now”. Chapmancl 
Dylan's “Ballad In Plain D 
More Sense" is near-clas 





Reunited with Mick Ronson, 
Chapman only used his 
contribution onthe sombre “I’m 


Chapmanin1975, 
during his rockier 
Decca days 


ae 





afolk musician,” Kemp says, “even 
though thathadacertain safety 
net. He’s like Davy Graham, who 
just played whatever he felt like 
playing and was clever enough to 
makea good job ofit.” 

Chapman made two further 
albums for Harvest before the deal 


ran out-“Nobodyasked metostay, 


sol went,” hesays bluntly-andhe 
switched to Decca’s progressive 
Gammaand Novalabels. After five 
diffuse albums, though, he felt 
stifled by Decca’s interference and 
indifference and, since the’80s, 
has recorded exclusively for small 
independentlabels. Chapman 
spent much ofthat decade 
clandestinely plugging away, 
mostly supporting rock bands 

in Europe, true toa philosophy 
that “ifthey’ve got the money, I’ve 
gotthe time”. 

Itdrew Chapman into alifestyle 
that went haywire through drink 
and drugs, brought to bookwhen 
he almost died following a heart 
attackin 1991. After recuperating, 
he discovered a musical climate 
more suited to his eclectic 
approach, particularly with 
relatively ambient instrumental 
works. These culminated in 
Americana Volumes 1 &2 (2001 
and 2002), sonic recreations of 


everly strips back 
”, while “Dogs Got 
sic, infectious pop. 






| himonly asa guitarist. Reinterpretations of 
| instrumentals from his whole career, dating back 
to the spirited slide of “Thank You PK 194.4”, 


journeys across the Southern 
States and New Mexico. 

Chapman, ever the bluff 
Yorkshireman, thinks the catalyst 
forhis recent revival came after 
touring America with Jack Rosein 
2008. “Icouldn’t pickup a guitar for 
amonth after Jack died [in 2009],” 
hesays. “I have never come across 
anybody asa guitar player anda 
friend who meantso much to me. 
One ofJack’s last recordings, 
‘Woodpiles On The Side Of The 
Road’, takes the piss out of me. ma 
chainsaw freak. We'd be driving 
down theroad; he’s looking at 
women, I’m looking atlogpiles.” 

Now Chapman has, ashe putsit, 
“taken another detour, working 
with Thurston Moore, The No Neck 
Blues Band and drone bands like 
Pelt”. Thurston Moore even asked 
Chapman to makea ‘noise’ album 
for his Ecstatic Peace label. The 
resultis The Resurrection And 
Revenge Of The Clayton Peacock, 
two 20-minute pieces played on 
four different guitars. “I justwent 
into the studio and turned things 
on,” explains Chapman. “It starts 
andendsin feedback, although I 
was worried Thurston might find it 
too melodic. [never thoughtI'd 
take to abstract, loud music, but I 
love it.” MICKHOUGHTON 


TOMPKINS SQUARE, 2011 
A timely resumé, although it feeds 
his fear that new admirers see 
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Uncut’s monthly trip to music’s outer limits. 
the cosmic country rock of D Charles Speer & The Helix 


p 
(left) with The Helix: 
> earthed deepin 
» American tradition 


MEDI 


HAVEAGOOD fewmysterious 
recordsin my collection, as 
youcan probablyimagine. 
Amongthe more obtusearea 
ounch byashadowy NewYork 
ollective called The No-NeckBlues 
Band. It’snotalways easy toread 
these albums, since the bandhave 
anapparent disdain for even the 
most fundamental marketing 
=xpediencies. Often, theirnameis 
nowhere to be found on the package, 
replaced byakindofglyph that, 
decoded, reads NNCK. 
No surprise, I guess, that 
No-Neck’s musicis similarly 
elusive. Mostly, their records (Ilike 
2003's Intonomancy best, of the 
nes I have) are eerie commune 
ams; improvised dispatches from 
e wilder shores of the free-folk 
ovement. One oftheirnumber, 
ough, is called Dave Shuford, who 
creasingly works under thename 
tomakea 
sdically different sort ofmusic. 
here No-Neckfeelunanchored 
dethereal, D Charles Speerand 








his band sound 
tremendously earthed, deepin 
Americantradition. 

I'vewritten plenty before about 
bands whostraddle the divide 
between roots musicand the avant- 
garde. Manyclustered around the 
late guitarist Jack Rose, and figured 
on the HonestStrings tribute album 
(discussed herein Uncut 158);The 
Helixactuallyjoined Rose onhis 
last EP, “Ragged And Right”. 
Nevertheless, the disparity 
between No-Neck’s explorations 
and the Helix’s honky-tonkcountry 
rockisstillstartling. 

Ostensibly, on their forthcoming 
thirdalbum, Speerand The Helix 
resemblea terrific, intermittently 
cosmic, barband. There’san 
obvious antecedent for this stuff, 
and much of Leaving The 
Commonwealth has the spirit of The 
Grateful Dead circa Europe’72, 
especially theroistering, spiralling 
“Freddie’s Lapels”. Buteverything 
here, from zydeco dalliances tothe 
levitational riffing ofthe title track, 


is hugely enjoyable initsown 
right. Speerisacharismatic 
baritone, paying sweet 
homage to Rose during 
“Cumberland” (“Stillcan’t 
believe Dr Ragtime’s gone,” he 
drawls, “heshould be right 
over there, booing this lousy 
song.”),andhe’s blessed with 
afine and feisty band; Hans 
Chew, whose own Tennessee 
And Other Stories... was one 
ofmy favourites of 2010, is 
prominenton piano 
throughout, alongwith the 
pedal steelace, Marc Orleans 
(another No-Neckvet, who 
also figuresin the equally 
zonked Sunburned Hand 
OfThe Man). 

Digressingforamoment, 
Chewand Orleans provide 
back-up to the guitarist Chris 
Forsyth on his newone, 
Paranoid Cat. There’sa 
tribute to Jack Rose here, too 
(“NewPharmacist Boogie”), 
butthealbum’s dominated 
bythe amazing 20-minute 
title track, where Forsyth 
moves through Sandy Bull- 
ish passages of folk-raga, through 
systems drones, and into rattling 
full-band workouts and rearing 
electriccacophonies. 

Some of Forsyth’s more abstract 
moments sit reasonably well beside 
yetanother D Charles Speeralbum 
ontheway, asolosetcalled 
Arghiledes. This oneis, ofallthings, 
aselection ofbouzoukifreak-outs 
heavilyinfluenced, itseems, by 
early 20th Century Greek drug 
music. AsadocumentofSpeer’s 
eclecticism and virtuosity, it’s 
certainly compelling, anditmakes 
me wonder what other tangents are 
hidden onhis CV. I foundacouple of 
hisalbums with The Suntanama, 
pleasinglyragged Southern-rockers 
fromthe turn ofthecentury, at 
home. Butcan anyonefillmeinon 
Enos Slaughter? EgyptIs The 
Magick#? Coach Fingers? Your help, 
as ever, ismuch appreciated. 








www.myspace.com/dcharlesspeer 
www.thechrisforsyth.com 
www.myspace.com/nnck 





FIRST GUTS 


Helplessness Blues 
BELLAUNION 

Perfectly handled, boundary- 
stretching follow-up to their 
landmark debut. Altogether 
now: “/ was raised up believing 
| was somehow unique...” 






































£ alianar 
A Apocalypse DRAGCITY 
The former Smog man's 14th, 
featuring personal 
armageddon, anarmy full of 
country singers, and the usual 
quotient of horses. 


Tomboy 
PAWTRACKS > a 
Much-delayed 
soloeffortfrom g 
the Animal 
Collective's 
Brian Wilson 
figure 
materialises, 
givenafinaltweak 
by Sonic Boom. 


C’Mon sus pop 

Still hooked onthis, especially 

“Witches”, atale of night-time 

terrors, baseball bats and guys 
“trying toactlike Al Green”. 


le: 


Queens Of The Stone Age 
REKORDS REKORDS 

Josh Homme's Queens debut, 
finally available again. Might 
history endup seeingitas his 
finest hour? 


















6 | Oak Ash Thorn FOLKPOLICE 
Rewarding tribute albumtoa 
neglected giant of the folk 
revival, Peter Bellamy, feat. The 
Unthanks and Trembling Bells. 





New History Warfare Vol 
2: Judges CONSTELLATION 
Uncanny jazz/noise curio from 
sometime Tom Waits and 
Arcade Fire sideman. Laurie 
Anderson guests. 





g Golden Trees AMISH 
Candlelit psych-folk, much 
like Espers, from former 
members of underground 
legends Tower Recordings. 





e Bakesale: 
Deluxe Edition Domino 
A1994lo-fitreasure, given the 
obligatory 2CD upgrade. 


Grey Ship/ Kind Heart 
SOUTERRAIN TRANSMISSIONS 
Interestingly Catpowerish | 
debutfrom Erika M Anderson, 
notable for a17-minutejamon 
Robert Johnson's “Kind- 
Hearted Woman”. 

For daily updates, drop in 
on the Wild Mercury Sound 
blog at www.uncut.co.uk 
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'60s face: Barry with wife 
Jane Birkin in his home 
studio, Cadogan Square, 
‘London, December 1965 


-~ 


JOHN BARRY 


British film score composer (1933-2011) 


ITH HI IGHT, it sinevitable that John Barry 

would write music for films —his father owned a chain of 

seven cinemas in his native north Yorkshire; his mother 
was a classical pianist. Alongside his 11 James Bond soundtracks — 
“million dollar Mickey Mouse music” as he fondly called them- 
Barry built up an impressive repertoire of TV themes, Old 
Hollywood-style scores and musicals, and even found some 

a popstar. Barry was also a face in mid-’60s London: he 
shared a flat with Michael Caine, drove an E-type Jaguar and was 
married to Jane Birkin for three years. 

Born John Barry Prendergast in York, his film career began wh 

he was 14, working as a projectionist in his father’s cinemas. He took 
classical music | before the jazz bug bit. After a stint writing 
arrangements for The Ted Heath Orchestra, he formed The John 
Barry Seven in 1957 — one of whose 45s, the twangy jazz 
instrumental “Hit And Miss”, became the theme for Jukebox Jury. In 
1959, Barry met Adam Faith, an important early collaborator. The 
John Barry Seven backed Faith on the BBC music show, Drumbeat, 
and Barry became Faith’s musical arranger- their second single 
together, “What Do You Want”, went to No 1. When Faith graduated 
to movies, Barry went along, too, scoring 1960 teen rebel movie Beat 
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Girl (the first UK film to have a soundtrack album) and Never Let Go. 

This was a pivotal period for Barry. He travelled to America and sat 
in on Phil Spector’s sessions with Lee Hazlewood. He also worked 
as an arranger for EMI. Then, in 1962, came the invitation to spruce 
up Monty Norman’s theme tune to Dr! 
to define the character of the Bond movies—his successor David 
Arnold, attributed the movies’ initial success to “50 per cent Sean 
Connery, 50 per cent John Barry”. Such was the demand for Barry’s 
music that the Goldfinger soundtrack knocked The Beatles’ A Hard 
Day's Night album off the top of the American charts, while the title 

‘ks he co-wrote with Don Black for Shirley Bassey, Tom Jones and 

Nancy Sinatra were major international hits. He would tweak and 
experiment-—he adapted the “James Bond Theme” to suit each 
movie's setting, while You Only Live Twice and On Her Majesty’s 
Secret Service introduced traditional Japanese sounds and the 
Moog to movie audiences. 

Outside Bond, Barry’s work was equally significant. 19 
Midnight Cowboy was one of the first movies to make use of 
pop songs on the soundtrack. He won Oscars for the score and 
song of Born Free, The Lion In Winter, Out Of Africa and Dances 
With Wolves. On television, his best-known work was the theme to 
The Persuaders. 

“He didn’t discuss or ask your opinion or anything,” s 
Caine. “He didn’t have to. He knewit was great.” 
MICHAEL BONNER 


s scores did much 








DON KIRSHNER 


Ever the self-promoter, failed 
songwriter Don Kirshner styled 
himself as “the man with the 
golden ear”. His greatest coup 
came in 1965 when, as head of 
Columbia's publishing arm 
Screen Gems, he set about 
constructing a made-for-TV pop 
group, The Monkees. After 
worldwide hits and a major 
falling out, he then determined 
to create “a band that won't talk 
back”, founding cartoon pop 
outfit The Archies. 1969's “Sugar 
Sugar”, sung and played by 
session musicians, sold more 
than six million copies and made 
hima fortune. 


GLADYS HORTON 


Detroit’s Horton [below] was just 
15 when she sang lead on The 
Marvelettes’ “Please Mr 
Postman” during theirinaugural 
session for Berry Gordy Jr's new 
label. The song became Motown’s 
first US No 1 in ’61 and came to 
define the heady immediacy of 
Gordy’s girl-group sound. The 
band had further successes- 
“Playboy”, “Beechwood 4-5789”, 
Too Many Fish In The Sea” -but 
never quite repeated that of their 
debut. In 1967 she was replaced as 
lead vocalist by Wanda Young. 


BUDDY CHARLETON 


he pedal steel guitar of Elmer 
>e ‘Buddy’ Charleton was one of 
y elements of Ernest Tubb’s 
acking band, The Texas 
roubadours. Between 1962 and 
73 his tasteful country licks, 
ften deceptively comp 
elped forge Tubb’s classic 
nky-tonk sound, alongside 
naginative arrangements that 
panned jazz and swing. “He 
jod out like nobody could,” 
=membered the band’s guitarist, 
eon Rhodes. “No matter how 
st I could play on my guitar, 
ddy could doit on the steel. He 
ìs incredible.” ROB HUGHES 


Moore: “Music just 
flows through me” 


UITARIST GARY MOORE, who has died 

suddenly while holidaying in Spain, was 

described by fellow Irishman Bob Geldofas 
“one of the great Irish bluesmen. There is a sort of 
trinity of Van Morrison, Rory Gallagher and Gary 
Moore. His playing was exceptional and beautiful. 
We won'tsee his like again.” He released over 20 
solo albums during a career that spanned nearly five 
decades, but will perhaps be best remembered for 
his intermittent stints alongside his great friend, 
Phil Lynott. 

Inspired by Hendrix, The Who and Fleetwood 

I Peter Green, Belfast-born Moore began 
playing electric guitar at 14. Two years later he 
moved to Dublin, where he first hooked up with 
Lynottin Skid Row, before the latter quit to form 
Thin Lizzy. Moore issued two albums with the 
remains of Skid Row (1970's Skid and the following 
year’s 34 Hours) and one fronting his own Gary 
Moore Band (1973’s Grinding Stone) before 
answering Lynott’s call to fillin for the departed Eric 
Bell. His initial tenure in Thin Lizzy was brief, 
leaving after a few months to try out as a session 
player and then recording with jazz-rock fusioneers 


Colosseum. But he was backin Lizzy’s fold bi 

when he was last-minute replacement for the 
injured Brian Robertson on a major tour of the US. 
Moore joined the band for a third time when 
Robertson finally quit a year later. His fluid, roaring 
guitar style was best heard on 1979’s hugely 
successful Black Rose: A Rock Legend, which 
spawned the Lynott co-write “Sarah”. 

Moore's solo career was flying, too. In April that 
year “Parisienne Walkways”, a piercing ballad with 
an uncredited Lynott on vocals, cracked the UK Top 
10. Another major hit arrived in 1985 with “Out In 
The Fields”, again alongside Lynott, with Moore now 
established as a solo artis xtraordinary range. 
His soulfulness and dexterity made him equally 
adept at jazz, country and folk, though it was to the 
blues that he most often returned. He was muchin 
demand as a collaborator, too, recording with BB 
King, Albert Collins, Jack Bruce and George 
Harrison, who is reputed to have said that Moore’s 
virtuosity “makes me sound like a skiffler”. He was 
even called upon by Harrison, Dylan and Tom Petty 

the searing solo to “She’s My Baby” on 
raveling Wilburys Vol. 3. Perhaps his most 
personal LP was 95's Blues For Greeny, astirring 
homage to friend and one-time mentor Peter Green. 
“T’ve alw onsidered myselfa feel player,” said 
Moore. “Music just flows through me.” continues over » 
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Keenan: anicy 
yet emotive voice 
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MAY, This spring, Uncut will once again be 


hosting a stage at the Great Escape festival 
in Brighton. Last month, we revealed that 

and had 
both confirmed to appear there under the 
Club Uncut banner. 

Now, we're thrilled to announce a clutch of 
other names who'll grace our stage across 
the Great Escape’s three nights. From 
America, we're pleased to welcome Lift To 
Experience’s elusive former frontman 

, whose solo debut is our album 
of the month. He'll be joined on the bill by 
one of New York's most exciting and 
adventurous bands, 

(currently putting the finishing touches toa 
new album for 4AD) and new darlings of 
country music 


_ who've been produced 
| by both Jack White 
and T Bone Burnett. 
From Ireland, the 
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' TRISH KEENAN 


Been WERE NEVER cut out to take a conventional route 





w 


through pop music. Their imaginations fired by the homespun 

electronica of the BBC Radiophonic Workshop, obscure film 
soundtracks, public information shorts and the avant-rock of late ’60s 
hippy combo United States Of America, central figures Trish Keenan 
and partner James Cargill created music as eerie as it was beautiful. 

Keenan, who has died of pneumonia aged just 42, began raiding the 
forgotten corners of pop culture after meeting Cargill ata ’60s-themed 
psychedelic club in her native Birmingham in the early 90s. They 
briefly formed a band, Pan Am Flight Bag, before changing their name 
to Broadcast, experimenting with electronics and remapping the past 
as aretro-futurist paradise. Alongside Tim Felton (guitar), Roj Stevens 
(keyboards) and drummer Steve Perkins, Keenan and Cargill's music 
was eventually tagged as “hauntology”, a term heightened by Keenan's 
icy, yet often alluringly emotive, vocals. 

Broadcast helped pioneer the use of old analogue techniques with | 
modern digital recording, as evinced on atrio of leftfield LPs for Warp 
between 2000 and 2005: The Noise Made By People, Haha Sound and | 
Tender Buttons. Keenan's lyrics, meanwhile, were informed by such | 
literary heavyweights as Gertrude Stein and HG Wells. She and Cargill 
trimmed the band to a duo after Tender Buttons and relocated to 
Berkshire. There they took on whatis arguably their greatest work, a 
collaboration with designer, filmmaker and Ghost Box label-owner 
Julian House—2009’s Broadcast And The Focus Group Investigate Witch 
Cults Of The Radio Age. A glitchy dreamscape of white noise, drifting 
static and pagan folk, it was partly informed by Keenan’s blossoming 
interest in the occult. It was allin keeping witha restless nature and an 
unslakeable thirst for exploration. ROB HUGHES 


NY experimentalists 
Jį, Gang Gang Dance, 
7 | booked for The Great 
' 44 Escape in May 


will perform with a full band. And from 
England, there'll be two terrific, exploratory 
guitarists, and 


At least four more names are still to be 
added, but we reckon this is already shaping 
up to be our best-ever Great Escape lineup. 
Three-day Early Bird tickets for the whole 
festival are now available from 
www.seetickets.com for £45. 


MAR Meanwhile, back in London, 


Club Uncut will once again bear witness 
to Arbouretum, heavy psychedelic 
folk-rockers from Baltimore, whose new 





album, The Gathering, has received much 
love round these parts. Last time 

they appeared at Club Uncut, in 2009, it 
turned out to be one of our favourite shows: 
tickets this time cost £8, again from 
www.seetickets.com. 


MAY 


21 A very special show, this, as the 
remarkable Terry Reid plays a rare UK show 
for us in May. One of the defining voices of 
British rock — and subject of a terrific feature 
in our January issue — we've dreamed of 
having ‘Superlungs' play Club Uncut for 
years. Check out www.seetickets.com for 
tickets, which are £22 each. 





JAKE WALTERS 


FIRST CUTS 











The Queen guitarist and self-confessed “mild man of rock” gets 
worked up about astronomy, Axl Rose, cross-dressing and badgers... 


RIAN MAYis nota 
natural axe hero. In 
contrast to the red- 
blooded, hedonistic 
pursuits favoured by 
many ofthe guitar greats, Mayisa 


| studious, meticulously polite 


suburban academic, witha keen 
interest in nerdy pursuits such as 
physics and stereoscopic 
photography. In Freudian terms, 
heis all superego and no id. 

“I don’t mind being the mild man 
ofrock,” he says. “Iseem to bea 
person who needs all these 
different threads in my life. It’s like 
massaging different areas of my 
brain. I also try to be a decent 
family person if! can.” 

Mayis currently overseeing a 
mammoth series of Queen 
re-releases—commemorating the 
40th anniversary of the band and 


| the 20th anniversary of Freddie 


Mercury’s death. But obligations to 
his old band aside, May has also 
become well-known as an animal 
rights campaigner. Last year, he 


| found himselfatthe centre ofa 





tabloid storm when he dismissed a 
news story about twin babies in 
east London who'd been attacked 
by foxes. “Fox attacks babies?” he 
wrote on his blog. “Sure! And 
monkeys will fly out of my butt.” 
“No, Idon'tregret anything! 
said,” he says today. “I doallI can 


| tocampaign on behalf ofwild 


animals, like foxes and badgers.” 

And with that, he prepares to 
answer a bumper crop of your 
questions about astronomy, 
vegetarianism and what Freddie 
really thought of “Bohemian 
Rhapsody”... 


I remember seeing Queen live in 
1979 and throwing a couple of 
sixpencesat the stage, thinking 
you might need them asa 
plectrum. Did this happen a lot? 
Nick Armstrong, Umea, 
Sweden 
Well, thank you Nick! People do, 
very kindly, bring me envelopes of 
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HAT STAR QUESTION (IIIN 


Hank Marvin 





A 


Brian, one component of your distinctive sound is 
the very strong vibrato. Is this due to a natural 
tendency to shake, or is it the result of hard work 
and practice? If the latter, please share with us 
how you set about developing sucha fab vib! 


Well Hank, of course, has his own distinctive vibrato 


which is produced with the right hand. He uses his tremolo arm to 
vary the pitch slightly and has avery, rich, expressive and distinctive 
vibrato sound which all of us kids in the old days used to worship! 
Mine is different. It’s mainly with the left hand. I only use the tremolo 
arm to sweeten things. Every guitarist’s vibrato is different. Eric 
Clapton's is very much his left hand floating in the air, making a kind 
oflinear oscillation, ifI can putit that way, as a physicist! For me, the 
joint that joins the first finger to the hand is always anchored to the 
neck, and it always wobbles and rotates around that point. When it 
does that, no matter which finger is on the string, it’s that pivot point 
that produces the lateral movement that creates the vibrato. Once you 
know that’s there, you work out howto control it. 


sixpences. They're not that hard to 
find, you can buy bags of them 
pretty cheap. Do they knacker the 
guitar? No, They're made of nickel- 
silver, which is softer than steel, so 
the metal dust you get on your 
guitar is from the sixpence rather 
than from the strings. 


Do you see links between 
astronomy and music? 

Chris Carling, Birmingham 
It’s odd, because throughout 
history alot of great astronomers 
have been musicians. And, alot of 
musicians are into astronomy. So 
there must bea link somewhere in 
the human psyche. I don’t find that 
theylink up much in practice. I 
suppose the great example in my 
life is the song “’39” which is really 
about relativistic time travel. 
Really the songis about the human 
drama of that, rather than the 


physics ofit. It’s on A Night At The 
Opera. It’s about a man going ona 


| trip to findnewworlds, andhe 


comes back, what seems to him to 
beayear later, butin factit’s 100 


| years later. It’s the story of what he 


finds when he comes back. It’s not 
really about the physics, but the 
physics gave me the idea. No, I 
don’tlink them that much, butI 
find that one isa great foil for the 
other. Itworks all different parts of 
your brain, Isuppose. 


Did Queen argue alot inthe 
studio? 

Eric Hansen, St Louis, MO, USA 
Allthe time. Itwas a terrible battle, 
particularly between me and 
Roger. Do youknowwho was the 
easy-going presence? Freddie. 
Freddie was the greatest diplomat 
in the studio. Iknowit's contrary to 
his image, and he comes across as 


“We’d all take the piss out of 
‘Bohemian Rhapsody’, even 
_ Freddie. Especially Freddie!” 





| avery stubborn figure, buthe was 


fantastic at finding compromises 
and defusing tension in the studio. 
There’s a longstanding, brotherly 
relationship between me and 
Roger, but we always pullin 


| opposite directions, It’s better 


these days. Nowadays we've both 
grown up quite a bit. Usually, if 


| something goes wrong now, we 


justring each other up and talk 


| and that’s that. 





When did you first becomea 
vegetarian? 

Claudia Manzoni, Milan, Italy 
It’s a gradual thing. I’m nota 
perfect vegetarian, I tend to be 
travelling along aline. I haven't 
eaten beef, lamb or porkinavery 
long time, but I lingered on eating 
bits of fish occasionally, I'm 
becoming someone who prefers 
not to eat dairy either, anda lot of 
thatis to do with issues of cruelty 
in dairy farming. There’sa 
proposal to introduce a huge 


| factory dairy farm factoryin 


Monkton, where there will be 
thousands of cattle hooked up to 
machines their whole lives and 
never able to see the sunshine. I 
find that appalling. The dairy 
industry is also pushing very hard 
to kill native badgers, inthe name 
of trying to cure bovine TB. To me 
that’s acrime against nature, 
against decency. 


| Howdid you get involved inthe 
_ making of Guns N’ Roses’ 


Chinese Democracy album? 
Judo Jump, via email 
Ican’tremember when I first met 
Ax] [Rose], but we invited them to 
play the [1992] Freddie tribute. 
They did a fantastic job, and also 
donated alot of money to the 
Mercury Phoenixtrust. 
Subsequent to that, my solo band 
supported GN’ Ron tourand we 


| gotonvery well. People think of 


Axlas difficult, but he was always 
very attentive to me. When they 
weremakingthat CONTINUES over» 
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With Paul Rodgers, 
live in Prague, 
October 2008 


| album, after God-knows-how- 
many years, he was talking to 
[Queen's old producer] Roy Thomas 
Baker, who was doing some 
production for them at the time, 
and they came up with the idea of 
contacting me to help them work 
outa direction. I flew out to meet 
him and he played me pretty much 
the whole album. We had along 
night, talking, thinking, figuring 
out potential directions, and then I 
hada couple of days just trying 
things out. I thinkI played on two- 
and-a-half tracks, but they didn’t 
end up using my parts. They used 
about 10 guitarists subsequent to 
that! I have rough mixes of those 
tracks somewhere in my archive, 
but!’m not going to let anyone 
listen to them, out of loyalty to Axl! 
It was just fun, to throw something 
in there to help outa friend. 


How do you answer people 
who say that you destroyed 
Queen's legacy by working 
with Paul Rodgers? 


Hmm. The great thing about 
working with Paul is that he was 
nothing like Freddie. Itwouldn’t 
have worked if we'd got a Freddie 
soundalike. That partnership 
wasn’t planned, or premeditated. 
We performed “All Right Now” at 
a Fender Anniversary concert 

and it felt like such a natural 
combination. Then Paul's lady, 
who later became his wife, said: 
“Allyoutwo need nowisa 
drummer.” Haha! So Roger got 
involved and we did a couple of 
gigs and it felt good. Suddenly the 
button was pressed. We played 
amazing concerts in massive 
venues around the States and 
Europe and eventually all the way 
around South America. I think, at 
that point, some of the cracks were 
beginning to show, and it was hard 
to keep our balance internally. I 
think we had to part company to 
maintain our friendship! Anyway, 
it would have been silly for Paul to 

| just bea Queen frontman. He’s got 
so much of his own history and 
legacy to pursue, He’s still a blues 
man; he’s his own man. 





Can you explain your views as 
an animal rights campaigner? 


The way we treat all animals is way 
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Dressed to impress the US: 
Roger Taylor, Brian May, 
Freddie Mercury and John 
Deacon, on-set for the “I Want 
To Break Free” video, 1984 








out of date. They are thinking, 
feeling, creatures, not so different 
from us. We treat animals in all 
situations appallingly. There has to 
bea fundamental re-evaluation of 
where human beings stand. That’s 
the root ofmy campaigning. Ifthe 
government persist on trying to 
wipe out our native wildlife 
because they can’tsolve the 
problems of wildlife, then we have 
to protest very strongly. We have to 
hit people where it hurts them, 
because! think they’re hurting us. 


Do you think Freddie's sexuality 
damaged Queen's popularity? 


Onthe whole, no. His sexuality was 
an open secret, but nobody really 
cared out there, especially among 
the fans. They refused to believe he 
had any gay tendencies, ha ha. But 
it did affect usin America, 
particularly when we did the video 
for “I Want To Break Free”. As you 
know, it was based on a spoof ofthe 
ladies of Coronation Street. That 
video was the idea of Roger’s 
girlfriend, and ofcourse, Roger was 
avery convincing schoolgirl. Every 





one who worked on the video 
ended up fancying him! The cross- 
dressing was ajoke that was well 
understood in Britain, but notin 
the States. Iwas in America at the 
time anda lot of people went 
literally white at the sight of us 
dressed up as women. Rockstars 
do not dress up in women’s Clothes, 
rockstars are not homosexual. I 
think that, in combination witha 
few other things, killed our career 
inAmerica. 


When was the last time you 
contacted John Deacon? 


Well, we don’t communicate. 
That’s an odd thing to say, isn’t it? 
And that’s really his choice, 
because he doesn’t want to be 
connected to the business, if you 
like. We communicate ina 
roundabout way when there are 
business decisions to be made, 'cos 
John’s still very much concerned 
with that side of things. He was 
always good at that role. But he 
doesn’t want anything to do with 
performance. And that’s just 
something that we respect. 


2 What telescope do you use? And what’s the most 
amazing thing you've seen with it? 

Thad no idea Wilko was a keen astronomer, too! Ihave 
aMeade 10-inch, the kind ofinstrumentI always 
promised myself. Not long ago I built myselfa great 
little observatory and I put this telescope init. Ithasa 
“GoTo” facility, which allows you to track stars—all 


very posh. The funny thingis, I mostly tend to use the little four-inch 
reflector telescope that I built with my dad when I was akid. Largely 
because it’s easier to get out and turn on ifthere’s something in the 
sky that urgently demands attention. Itstill works really well. The 
most amazing thing!’ve seen with it? Well, Saturn is always the most 
amazing thing you can see ina telescope. It’s exquisite. When Galileo 
first observed it, he thought it was two little circles linked together. It 
must have been an incredible moment for him when he worked out 
whatit was. But, as Wilko knows, there are so many wonderful sights 
you can see witha telescope. They become old friends. 


What's it like to 
be back in the 
world of astro- 
physics? 


Partofthe 
reason I’m back 
is Patrick. He’s become a great 
friend over the past 10 orso 
years, and he’s been incredibly 
encouraging and persistent in 
getting me to reopen the file 
on my PhD, which I completed 
acouple of years ago. It’s 
wonderful to have that door 
open again. It wasn’tlike I was 
pining the whole time for 
astronomy, but there was a 
certain sense of unfinished 
business. I now feel in touch 
with awhole community of 
astro-physicists, which is very 
important to me. 


How do you rate Hot Space now? 


Ha! It’s probably not my favourite 
Queen album, but there’s alot of 
good stuffon there. I can stand by 
every album we ever made! I think 
the seeds of thatalbum came from 
John [Deacon], and his reaction to 
complexity. He’d say that some of 
the best things are simple and 
funky and have a lot ofspacesin 
them. And “space” becamea 
watchword for us, and it led us off 
in new directions. It also had alot 
to do with working in Munich. 
After work we'd go down to one 

of these “rock discos”, as the 
Germans used to call them. We all 
decided it would be good to make 
the kind ofmusicthatwouldsound | 
good in that situation, with lots of 
breathing space to make it funky. 





What did Freddie think of your 
collaboration with Bad News 
and their cover of “Bohemian 
Rhapsody”? 


Oh, he loved it. Freddie’s humour is 
something that’s understood by 

fans but notso much by other 

people. Hewashilariouscompany. | 
Anyone who sawhim live knows he 
could bea great clown. [remember 
showing him the bitin Wayne's 
World and worrying that he might 
be offended. He fell about laughing. 
“Darling, this reminds me of the 

way we used to take the piss out of 

it,” he’d say. Because we'd all take 

the piss out of “Bohemian 
Rhapsody”, even Freddie! 

Especially Freddie, in fact... © 
INTERVIEW: JOHN LEWIS 


UNCUT.CO.UK 
Log on to see who's in 


the hot-seat next month 
and to post your questions! 
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HE FLAMIN’ Groovies 
i formed in San Francisco in 
1965, buthad little interestin 
the psychedelic pursuits of their Bay 
Area peers. In fact, they'd started out 
as proponents of unvarnished 
Stones-style roots rock—which 
peaked with their third album, 
1971's Teenage Head. The first 
lineup of the Groovies split in 1972, 
after they lost their record contact 
and founding member Roy Loney 
left. Recruiting new guitarist Chris 
Wilson, they relocated to London, 
bought some suits from The 
Beatles’ old tailor and reinvented 
themselves as a powerpop band. 
InJune, 1972, the Groovies 
decamped to Rockfield studios in Monmouth, Wales and 
recorded six songs on spec for United Artists with producer 
Dave Edmunds. Among them was “Shake Some Action” —an 
effervescent update of the 60s British Invasion sound, led by 
chiming guitar riffs and thrilling harmonies and given a wall- 
of-sound production by Edmunds. The band revisited the 
song again, ata July, 1973 session at the Capitol studios in LA. 
After the Groovies signed to Sire, the Rockfield version of the 
song finally appeared on the Edmunds-produced album, 
Shake Some Action, in June, 1976. The Capitol version, 
however, remained in the bank until Philips, Sire’s European 
distributor, decided to release it as a single in November, 1976. 
Although the single never charted, the song has enjoyeda 
healthy life-most famously on the soundtrack to Amy 
Heckerling’s 1995 high school comedy, Clueless. Meanwhile, 
the Groovies split in 1992, before reforming fleetingly in 2004 
-and to back Chris Wilson on his 2010 album, Love Over 
Money. This month, however, the Flamin’ Groovies play their 
first ever UK gig featuring founder members Roy Loney and 
Cyril Jordan. Who knows which version of “Shake Some 
Action” they'll play? PATLONG 


ROYILONEY? We started the Groovies in 1965. We opened for 
all the big San Francisco bands of the era like the Airplane and 
Quicksilver Messenger Service but we didn’t play the standard 
San Francisco sound, the long jams and the psychedelic stuff. 
People thought we were an oldies band 'cos we stuck to short 
snappy two-minute songs. But we didn’t feel that way—we felt 
like we were rooted in the real rock’n’roll. We had our hardcore 
following but we couldn't get any interest from any labels. 
GEORGE/ALEXANDER® We went against the grain for that 
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The Frisco proto-punks’ ’72 gem, made on a Welsh dairy farm... with the 
aid of Dave Edmunds, fresh milk and some “cracking Colombian grass” 


period in San Francisco, Ilivedin 
acommune with 15 people, 
dropped acid, hung out on the 
Haight, but could never shake that 
love of the British Invasion groups. 
LONEY! The bands we dug were the 
The Stooges and The MC5. We 
played with them in Detroitand 
ere blown away: it was so heavy. 
Jim Dickinson played on Teenage 
Head. He'd just come off working 
ith the Stones and he was amazed 
we played as rootsy as we did for 
young kids. But I lost interest in the 
band. We didn’t have a label. Cyril 
[Jordan] loved The Beatles, The 
Beach Boys and The Byrds and he 
wanted to make the band sound 
more ’60s. Lots of cover versions. I’m nota covers guy, so I left. 
CYRILYORDAN? The first time I went to England was for three 
weeks in 1966. It was this mystical place due to the British 
Invasion and The Beatles. 

ALEXANDER? The first thing we did in England was look up 

the tailor who made The Beatles’ suits for the first and second 
tours. Then we went to [theatrical footwear company] Anello & 
Davide and asked them to makeus 20 pairs of Beatle boots. 
CHRIS WILSON® | wanted to be a palaeontologist until Isaw 
The Beatles! 

SORDAN® In June 1972 we did a session at Rockfield where we 
recorded “Shake Some Action” with Dave Edmunds. 
DAVE|EDMUNDS? I read in a music paper that they were hell 
bent on having me produce them and that they were coming 
over to Britain to do that. I don’t remember being contacted by 
the record company. I was living down in Monmouth, by 
Rockfield, and they just turned up. I don’t think we had a deal 
thrashed out or anything, but they were so enthusiastic I just 
thought, ‘Ok, well, I've got nothing else to do, really.’ 

JORDAN Edmunds wouldn’tstart working until after the 
pubs had closed. So we'd pick him up at the pub and he'd grab 
24 bottles of Worthington and two fifths of whiskey and we'd 
go up to the studio and workuntil 4am. 

EDMUNDS3 I was a night owl. Itwas a party atmosphere, pretty 
loose. We'd go down the pub. There was no pressure because 
they hadn’thad any great success, there was no record 
company breathing down their neck. They brought over some 
cracking Columbian grass. That held us up fora while. 
JORDAN? “Shake Some Action” took me four months to figure 
out. was working on three songs and whatever part I had for 
each was so gooditwashardtoaddanother continues OVER» 
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“We were alittle garage band, 
but in our heads we were 
The Rolling Stones...” 





WkeFlemin’ Groovies 1972: (l-r) 
Me Wilhelm, David Wright, 
Dees Wilson, Cyril Jordan, 
Semnge Alexander 





THE MAKING OF... 


section that was as good or better. So at the end of this four- 
month period I decided to glue them all together. I'd been 
listening to Fleetwood Mac and going crazy over their 
“Rattlesnake Shake”. So I copped the word “Shake” from 
Peter Green, butalso “Shake Rattle And Roll” and “Shakin’ 
All Over”. [was worried “Shake Some Action” as a phrase 
didn’t make sense. Now I hear people use it all the time. 
EDMUNDS# Rockfield was good enough to make arecordif 
you were creative enough -— butit wasn’tready to rent out as 
a professional studio. Half the studio was soundproofed, 
and the other wasn’t; it was all a bit knocked together. It 
belonged to two brothers, Charles and Kingsley Ward, and 
they had this idea of making it into a studio like Stax or 
Motown, with house producers and their own label, butit 
was still aworking dairy farm. Ithad 80 cattle. Kingsley 
and Charles had to go and milkthe cows every morning. 
WILSON? The amenities were pretty scarce. We were put up 
in this old bunkhouse that just had a pot-bellied stove and 
arow ofcamp beds. It was flippin’ cold at night, but every 
morning we'd geta can of fresh milk delivered. 
ALEXANDER Rockfield is alittle creepy at night-it’s pitch 
black. There’s nothing to do except get your act together, or 
go to the pub. Dave Edmunds hada catchphrase: “Ifyou 
can’t laugh, fuckit. Ifyou can’t fuckit, laugh.” 

EDMUNDS3 | remember beingin the control room, and 
they’re all supposed to come in together, but they're not. 
Sol said, “Why didn’t you count it off?” And they said, 
“What do you mean?” I said, “You know, 1-2-3-4 and in.” So 
Cyrilstarts counting, and this isan uptempo song, really 
slowly, “1...2...3...4...” Sol finally said, “No, no, no, no, 
you do the countdown for the same tempo as the song!” 
They thought this was brilliant. 

JORDAN? We lived in the UK for about nine monthsina 
house in Chingford. We were signed to United Artists, 
which was acool place to be. The British second wave 
music scene was just starting, all the pub bands like 
Brinsley Schwarz. UA seemed to bea hub for all ofthem. 
We played a lot with this Cockney band, The Gorillas. At 
Christmas, UA arranged for us to 
fly home and see our families, 
theidea being that we'd come 
backto Britain after a few days. 
But they never brought us back. I 
found outyears later that our 
drummer atthe time Danny 
[Mihm] used to love drawing 
Nazi figures on people's walls in 
marker pen. Martin Davis who 
ran UA was Jewish, so he didn’t 








TOLLE 
“We had ego problems- 
we needed someone 
to say, ‘Shut up and 
do your job, but they 
never did...” 
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| Live Groovies: “We were 

» the band to watch if you 
i were into guitars” 
=. 





guys who'd come to see us to learn how to doit. We were the 
band to watchifyou were into guitars. But then it also 
didn’t really click with a lot of people. They sawit as some 
kind ofnostalgia thing or something. 

ALEXANDER: We were always out of sync. Plusit was abit of 
aculture shock-in some ways itwas backward in England 
compared to what we were used to. We annoyed people. 
WILSON: We hung outwith The 
Clash. Mickand Joe used to come 
backstage. lan Durycametoall of 
our London showsand we knew 
Malcolm [McLaren] from’72. But 
The Damned badmouthed usin 
the press, callingus dinosaursin 
velvet suits. lalmostcame to 
blows with Rat Scabies. There 
was abit ofchauvinism, like: 
“these septictanks coming over 





appreciate this too much. 

WILSON? As soon as we landed at O'Hare airport, our 
bassist James Ferrell was arrested for draft evasion. The 
only reason the FBI let him out was that it was Christmas 
Eve. I was still eligible for the draft and had to geta 
psychiatrist’s letter. Thankfully Nixon was impeached and 
the Vietnam war was winding down, so Iwas able to do 
alternate service in the Haight Ashbury free medical clinic. 
WILSON? In 1973 we had an offer from Capitol to go and 
record a couple of songs. CyrilandI wanted to do anew 
version of “Shake Some Action”. We did the tracks at 
Capitol studios. The songs sounded great, but then 
nothing happened. We didn’t hear from Capitol. 

JORDAN: Luckily weheld onto the Capitoltapes. The 
version ofthe song that we recorded thereis the one that 
came outasasingle later on. 

JORDAN? Our manager Greg Shaw was offered a position as 
Vice President at Sire with Seymour Stein. Like at UA, there 
was a whole scene of bands developing around the label, 
with Ramones and Talking Heads, Me and Linda Stein 
became good friends and she asked me to lookafter this 
new band on their first English tour, So we ended up taking 
the Ramones to England and played the Roundhouse with 
them. Years later I'd hear that all those guys who hadn't 
formed groups yet were there to watch us—the Pistols, 
Eddie & The Hot Rods. We seemed to attract those young 
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and stealing ourwomen.” 
ALEXANDER? We had an attitude in ourvelvet, high-collar 
Beau Brummell suits. We were alittle garage band, butin 
our heads wewere the Stones. 
WILSON: Cyril was rathera... Hitlerian figure. He wasvery, 
veryrude to alotofpeople. 
ALEXANDER We had ego problems—we needed someone to 
just say “shutup and doyourjob,” but they never did. We 
were outrageous at times, I don’t think that went over well. 
WILSON: We were wasting huge amounts of money. Tailor- 
made clothes, expensive cognac. When I joined the band 
they were very Stonesy. Then suddenly Cyril gotabeeinhis 
bonnet about The Beatles. Wehad to have the same guitars 
and clothes. Covering Beatles songsin the hope they'd 
somehowhear them. Crediting the songs “Jordan/Wilson” 
no matter who'd written them, 'cos that’s whatLennon & 
McCartney did. Itall got too much. Cyril punched me on 
thenosewhenheheardIwas leaving the band. 
JORDAN: In the’90sI dropped out of music. I was working 
for Disney designing comic book covers, but! gotsucked 
backin because of Clueless. One dayI getaletter from the 
director asking to use “Shake SomeAction”. SoI’mlooking 
at thenames ofthestarsandI’venever heard ofany ofthem 
and!’m thinking, ‘This movie's going to bomb, they won't 
even playiton aeroplanes.’ Boy, wasIwrong... © 
Chris Wilson's Love Over Money is outnow on Rock Paradise 


Written by: Cyril 
Jordan, Chris Wilson 
Performers: Cyril 
Jordan, Chris Wilson 
Produced by: Dave 
Edmunds 

Recorded at: Rockfield 
Studios, Monmouth 
Released as a single: 
November 1976 
Highest chart 
position: N/A 


May 1972 The Flamin’ 
Groovies move to the 
UK from San Francisco 
June 1972 Record six 
songs at Rockfield 
studios, Monmouth, 
including “Shake 

Some Action" 

1973 The Groovies 
demo songs for 
Capitol, including anew 
shortened version of 
“Shake Some Action”, 
but a deal falls through 
at the last minute 

1975 New manager 
Greg Shaw signs the 
Groovies to Sire 

June 1976 The Shake 
Some Action album 

is released, featuring 
the original Rockfield 
version of the title track 
November 1976 The 
Capitol version of 
“Shake Some Action” is 
released as asingle, but 
does not chart 
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How does the most innovative guitarist of his generation spend his 
spare time, then? By writing masterful film scores and trying to 
reinvent how music sounds, it seems. Uncut penetrates the studio 
lair of JONNY GREENWOOD and discovers, among other things, 
what RADIOHEAD have been up to of late... 





HECARPULLS into the courtyard ofasmall complex 
of offices in the middle ofahousing estate on the 
fringes of Didcot, an Oxfordshire railway town. 
There are two doorsinto this unit, and we take the 
right-hand one at first, which leads, like the 
proverbial rabbit hole, into awarren ofcramped 
rooms. Here’sadrum kit, nowastack of guitar amps, 
and finally, as the air becomes muggier, even slightly 
fetid, we reach the controlroom, awindowless space 
piled high with effects racks, keyboards, acrumpled 
blackleather sofa and mixing desk. 

This is where Jonny Greenwood hasbeen lurking, 
putting the finishing touches this damp January 
morning to his soundtrack for Lynne Ramsay's 
adaptation of Lionel Shriver’s We Need To Talk About 
Kevin, made for BBC Films and starring Tilda 
Swinton andJohnC Reilly. Despite being enthused 
by the outcome- mainly music played by Jean Kelly 
onaseven-string Irish harp—Greenwood seems 


eager to get out of this lightless place, and after 
manager Bryce Edge hands himaplastic bag of 
victuals from the local Waitrose, suggests we retire to 
the awards-lined lounge ofhis management's offices 
up theleft-hand staircase. Looking at the shiny discs, 
trophies and statuettes Radiohead have picked up for 
OK Computer, KidA and others over the years, one 
can’thelp but wonder: howis work progressing on 
the follow-up to 2007's In Rainbows? 

“Itseems to be slow, but there's lots of work going 
on,” Greenwood explains. “We've been with each 
other an awfullot. It’s more about working out which 
is the right path to go down for each ofthe songs and 
ideas. |don’t think people appreciate whatamess 
most bands’ records are until they're finalised, the 
songs arein orderand you veleft the right ones off 
and put theright ones on, andsuddenlyithas 
something. We're quite incompetent, I think, and 
always have been.” CONTINUES OVER » 
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Recording /n Rainbows 
with Thom Yorke and 
Ed O'Brien, 2007 


IGHT NOW, GREENWOOD is 
representing his parallel side, his 
composerly careerwhichhasrun 
alongside (and fedinto) Radiohead 
\\_ forseveral years. Thismonth his 

\ music—introspective orchestral 
stuff—graces the soundtrack of TranAnh 
Hung’s Norwegian Wood, astately, melancholy, 
period-detail-soaked adaptation of Haruki 
Murakami’s coming-of-age novel. At just over 
two hours, thefilm’s hazy, atmospheric 
evocation oflate-’60s Tokyois strangely static, 
and for much of the first hour the only music 
that’s heard is asprinkling of early Can tracks. 

“I told him about Can,” claims Greenwood, 
“because originally he had lots of Doors, and I 
had the Oliver Stone heebie-jeebies about ‘this 
is the’60s’, Jimi Hendrixandso on. I thought, 
Can, they hada Japanese singer, itsort offits...” 

Greenwood’s music for films began in 2003 
with Bodysong, awordless documentary about 
human motion andactivity with antecedents 
in films like Koyaanisqatsi. 

“Jonny always wanted to go against the grain, 
mess with expectations,” recalls Bodysong’s 
director, Simon Pummell. “Atone pointhe was 
looking into the possibilities ofsoundscapes of 
extinct languages. The way the percussionin 
the ‘Violence’ section slowly shifts into amore 
| synchronised, obsessional beat—and moves 
from excitementto something oppressive, as 











MICHAEL CLEMENT 


the images escalate from brawling to genocidal 
| brutality-isan example of the musicreally 
telling the story together with the images.” 

He moved from art-house to mainstream 
| theatres with Paul Thomas 
| Anderson’s There Will Be Blood 
| in 2007, with aharsh catgut “AC 
| 





Task Greenwood whether he needs 
something visualasastarting point. 
“Yeah,” he replies, “I enjoy having 
something to write the music for that’s 
concrete butatthesame time theluxury 
ofitnot being that concrete, morean 
excuse to write music. My mostexciting 
days ever are the morning ofrecordinga . 
quartet oran orchestra oraharp playef, 
ndknowing they're coming, and 
setting up thestands and mics, and 
putting music out forthem. And then after four 
hoursit's all over and you've gotsomething. 
“T've had areal softride. Traditionally film 
composers are way below the make-up people 
inthe pecking order. It'snotseen asimportant, 
unless you find enthusiastic directors. AndI’ve 
been lucky three times in arow.” 
Isthat excitement greater than coming outon 
stage in front ofthousands ata Radiohead gig? 
“Yeah, I thinkitis,” he says. “Because you've 
got weeks of preparation, andit’s just on paper 
and wondering whatis going to happen. These 
great musicians are comingin, andyoucan 
hand them something that’s fairly lifeless and 
they can makeit very musical. That’s beena big 
discovery for me, yourealise how much they 


Jonny Greenwood, 
Didcot, January 2011 
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There Will Be Blood led directly to 
Greenwood’s next commission, as TranAnh 
Hungused some ofitas guide musicon early 
cuts of Norwegian Wood. “When saw There 
Will Be Blood,” says Hung, “Iwas completely 
seduced byJonny’s music. Itwasa‘newsound’ 


s witha profoundness thatI have not heard 


elsewhere in films. The emotions coming from 


* hismusicwereso...right,so mysterious and yet 


‘so obvious. No doubt forme that Jonny’s music 
would give a dark, deep beauty that Norwegian 
Wood needed.” Eventually Greenwood 
adapted another piece, ‘Doghouse’, forthe 
finished film. ‘Doghouse’ isa triple concerto for 
violin, violaand cello, inspired by thoughts of 
Wally Stott’s scores for Scott Walkersongs like 
“It's Raining Today” and “Rosemary” 
languishingin the BBC library. 

Onastructural level, “asa toddler Iwas once 
shown thatthe note D ona pianois between 
the two black notes, and that’s D becauseitisin 
akennel, and that pieceis written with this 
symmetrical pattern thatstarted on thatnote,” 
Greenwood explains. 


HEHANDS-ON BUSINESS ofcomposing 

musicmight seem diametrically opposed 

torock’s spontaneity. But since 2000's Kid 
A, Radiohead have been moving away from the 
sound offivemeninaroom playinglivetoa 
morelaboriously constructed, digitally 
processed approach. The forces of group and 
orchestra were combined on the group's most 
recentoffering, “Harry Patch (In Memory Of)”, 
atribute to thelastsurviving WWI veteran (who 
diedin 2009, aged 111). Howdoes Greenwood, 
whotrained on the violaat school, see these two 
methods complementing each other? “There 
have always been bits oforchestrationin 
Radiohead,” he acknowledges. “It’s always 
been good to have the knowledge of music 
theoryandI’veuseditall the time. A big part of 
whatwe’ve always doneisslightly scientifically 
tried to copy something which we can't. It's 
always been like that, whether it was bits of OK 
Computer thatin our heads we wanted to be 
like Bitches Brew, and the fact that 
noneofus could play the trumpet, 
orjazz, didn’t botherus. Which 


AS A GUITAR PI AYER JONNY'S i 
accompaniment- “music about AS AG U ANPFLATECR, J Y N ; N ro sounds like arrogance, butit’s more 
the characters and thelandscape”, E 4 R AC ) R DIN A RY A V iR UC 4 S (3 thatyouaimand miss, and don’tlet 
| hesays-thatscaled the movie's “ag” PT ies DEN CTI ANIN E 1) ni- '— itbotheryou.Andalotofthisfilm 
epic peaks and troughs with atonal ACI J les | Io, A N D PULL IF stuffis trying to do something! 
introspection and wide-horizon DEDCONIAI ITV” don’treallyknowhowtodo,soI'm 
scrape. Partly derived froma PERSONALI! Y BERNARD BUTLER scrabblingaroundand gettinga 


standalone commission he’d 
written forthe BBC Concert 
Orchestra called ‘Popcorn Superhet Receiver’, 
itwasa musical language ofunderstatement. 
“It'srecurring textures,” explains Robert 

Ziegler, who conducted the orchestraon both 
soundtrackrecordings. “Certain clusters that 
he used, especiallyin There Will Be Blood, just 
nailed the quality ofthe film. And some ofthe 
newmusic he wrote, propulsive, rhythmic 
things, worked out wonderfully. He got that 

| menace; on oneofthemostbrilliantcues, 

| “Open Spaces”, he played the ondes Martenot 
[aneerie-sounding early electronic instrument], 
and the whole conception ofitwas perfect. 
Those huge Texas landscapes, anditwasjust 

| thislittle cue, butitlifted the whole film.” 
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putintoit... theycan make things sound 
musical even ifit’s justaC majorchord. Itcan 
sound farmore exciting than youthoughtit 
was going to. It’s abig secret, butyoudon’t 
realise how much inputcomes from these 
people. ‘Ican do this four or five different ways 
-which way would youlike it?’ Or ‘You can get 
this kind ofeffect from the’strings’, andso on.” 
Robert Ziegler is inno doubt of Greenwood’s 
talents asa composer, citing Polish modernist 
Pendereckias an antecedent. “Obviously he’s 
got the sameattraction to masses ofsoundand 
bigclusters of orchestral sound. Asa film 
composer you have to be careful notto 
‘frighten the horses’ and the producers...” 


little lostand unsure, butit’s been a 
nice way ofworking.” 

In person, Greenwood is reserved and 
modest. Butallthe same, he becomes 
enthusiastic when discussing the more 
exciting aspects ofhis job. Here is aman, it 
seems, who even uses his downtime 
constructively in the pursuit of making music. 

“Touring’s been good for working on classical 
stuff,” he explains. “I’ve had hours and hours in 
hotelrooms. Thesilence...” Soistheresucha 
thing asatypical day forhimat present, and 
what does he do when he’s not working? 

“Iplay the piano alotatthe moment,” hesays 
after a pause. “I don'tknow, I'ma bitlowon 
hobbies. I used to do lots of photography... I 
don’tknow. What dol do? What do you do? I 
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“Allthat matters is what 
we donext”:live with 
Radiohead, Lollapalooza, 
Chicago, August 2008 


ust generally worry about things, I think? And 
daydream ideas for programming.” That puts 
him backinhisstride. “The programmingis 
reallyfun atthe moment, very satisfying. I 
spend halfmy time writing music software, 
computer-based sound generators for 
Radiohead. Trying to bypass other people’s 
deas of what music software should do and 
nowitshould sound, going backastep. It’s like 
ouilding wonky drum machines, notusing 
presets, basically. It’s like ‘Mouse Trap’, you 
onstruct things.” Has he gota mathematical 
nind, then? “I like alot of popularscience 
vriting—John Gribbin and stuff. Lots ofnerdy 
science and linguistics books. Yeah, I’m abit 
rainspottery, let’s not denyit.” 

‘Asa guitar player he’s extraordinary: a 
irtuoso, frenetic, and full of personality,” 
stifies Bernard Butler, who views Greenwood 
s one ofa quartet of players with distinctive 

styles who emerged atroughly the same 
1oment, including himself, John Squire and 
raham Coxon. “We're all veryemotional and 
ghtly deranged guitar players, andhavean 
erwroughtand melodic sensibility. [can’t 
ink ofany guitar players with those qualities 
‘themoment. It’samostun-Radiohead thing 
do, buthe probably did meeta devilata 
)ssroads somewhere, along the A1 probably.” 
low, lask Greenwood, would heliketo be 
membered, asa composer orasarespected 
guitarist? “God, notasa ‘guitar stylist’!” he 
rsts out. “Helping to write some very good 
igs, playing on them and recording them 
ththis amazing bandislike nothingelse. As 
vhat people think years from now... Yousee 





ourrecord winning top album ofthe last 
whatever years, but then yousee shocking 
albums winning the same thing 20, 30 years 
ago and you think, it’snice but... All thatreally 
matters is what we do next, really.” 

Suchacommentnaturally leads to more 
gentle probing about forthcoming plans forthe 
Radiohead crew. “We've been recording and 
working,” he allows. “We're in the frame of 
mind ofwanting to finish things and then 
decide whatto do next. The old-fashioned way 
ofthinking, when we had arecord label, was, 
‘You need to bookthe tour today, even though 
you're only halfway through the record.’ And 
wecan’'tdo that anymore. We just want to 
finish somethingand be satisfied.” 

Leaving EMI to goitalone has meant, not 
surprisingly, “you lose the structure, but then 
youarea bit freer. None ofus are very nostalgic 
for those days of waiting for somebody's 
approval ofyourrecording. ButI’ve always 
said atEMI we hada goodrelationship 
compared with some people.” 

Butin the age of digital distribution, and the 
increasingly invisible presence of music on the 
highstreet, and given that In Rainbowswas 
launched with its radical pay-what-you-like 
policy—plus an extraordinary, free, televised 
late-night gig at east London's Rough Trade 
store—chances are, however thenext record 
ends up, there’ll be something ofa fanfare. 

“Idon'tlike howmusic dribbles out,” he 
announces as wewrap things up. “Ilike events, 
that’s the only thing, really.” © 
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JONNY GREENWOOD 


mm AN GINICe NANG 
FROM HOME... 





THOM YORKE 


punk band formed while 
Yorke studied at Exeter University. 
duet on “EI President” from1998 | 
album, White Magic For Lovers. 
cover of Pink Floyd's “Wish You 
Were Here” for 1998 EMI comp, Come Again. 
Yorke, Jonny Greenwood, 
Bernard Butler and Andy Mackay convenedin'98 
for five songs on Velvet Goldmine soundtrack. 
“Rabbit In The Headlights” with DJ | 
Shadow for UNKLE’s debut, '98's Psyence Fiction. 
frequent live collaborator, often filling in for 
Patti Smith on “E Bow The Letter”. 
duet on “I've Seen It All” for 2000's 
Dancer In The Dark soundtrack, Selmasongs. 
Also: backing vocals to 2008 single, “Nattura”. 
backing vocals on 2000's Stories | 
From The City, Stories From The Sea album plus 
duet on “This Mess We're In”. 
Yorke on piano, and Jonny 
Greenwood on guitar. 
2006 solo album. Jonny 
Greenwood co-wrote title track and played piano. 
sings on “The White Flash" from 
Berlin electronic duo's 2007 LP, Happy Birthday! 
live group, named after 
Eraser track. Debuted on October 2, 2009 inLA. 
Features Yorke alongside Flea, Nigel Godrichand 
sometime REM drummer, Joey Waronker. 
vocals on 2010 Cosmogramma 
album track, “... And The World Laughs With You”. 
2010 charity single 
for Royal British Legion, featuring Yorke with 
Bryan Ferry, David Cameron and David Tennant. 


JONNY GREENWOOD 


harmonica on “Platform Blues” 
and “Billie” from 1999's Terror Twilight. 
guitar on “Hiroshima” from 
2002's Frantic and Tim Buckley's “Song To The 
Siren” from 2010's Olympia. 


three pieces since 2004: smear, 
Piano For Children, Popcorn Superhet Receiver. 
rock band from 2005's Harry 
Potter And The Goblet Of Fire. Greenwood and 
Selway plus Jarvis Cocker and Steve Mackey, play 
three Cocker compositions, “Do The Hippogriff”, 
“This Is The Night" and “Magic Works”. 
compiled reggae comp, 
Jonny Greenwood Is The Controller, in 2007. 
collaboration with Israeli rock 
musician in 2008 on “Eize Yom (What A Day)”. 


ED O’BRIEN 


OST for 1999 BBC TV drama. 
guitar on “Blowback”, 
“Enemy Of The Enemy” and “Fortress Europe”, 
from 2003's Enemy Of The Enemy album. 
charity project, initiated by 

Neil Finn, begun as live shows in NZ, 2001.2009 
LP, The Sun Came Out, included two O'Brien 
compositions: “Bodhisattva Blues" and, co-written 
with Finn and Johnny Marr, “Learn To Crawl”. 


COLIN GREENWOOD 


bass on“24 Hour Charleston", from 
Jonny Greenwood's debut 2003 score. 
collaborated on 2008 US indie 
film OST with Clap Your Hands Say Yeah's Lee and 
Tyler Sargent and composer James Lavino. 


PHIL SELWAY 


drums, 2009 LP True Stories. 
2010 solo LP, featuring Lisa Germano 
and Wilco's Pat Sansone and Glenn Kotche. 
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PAUL SIMON 


INTERVIEW BY ALLAN JONES 





‘Being a 


egong 


QGesSn t Mear 
anything 
other than that 
youre old.’ 
ele es | 


The new album by PAUL SIMON is called 
So Beautiful Or So What and is, he says, 
“a recapitulation of the whole trip that I’ve 
been on, my whole career”. A good time, then, 
for a wide-ranging conversation with one of 
America’s greatest songwriters about his long 
and extraordinary journey. Simon takes us 
from New York to London, from Kingston to 
Soweto. From his first adolescent songs, 
through the triumphs of Simon & Garfunkel 
and his early solo career, onto troubled movies 
and musicals, creative crises, the commercial 
and political dramas of Graceland, and 
his remarkable new collection of songs. 
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OU THINK OF the 
people who wrote the ’ 
soundtrack for the . 
1960s, those days of: 
miracle and wonder, | 
your youth, and here’s 
one of them, opening 
the door of his hotel 
room, Paul Simon. 


“Welcome,” he says, a dapper dude, grey around the edges at 69, but 
otherwise trim and hale. He’s looking good, is your first impression, as 
he leads you into his suite at the Four Seasons hotel in Washington DC. 
The day outside is bright but bitterly cold, a raw wind coming off the 
Potomac, snow on the way. He looks dressed for the weather in a thick 
blue woollen top, zipped to the throat, good jeans and the kind of boots 
he might wear for a bracing walk in the woods near his home in New 


Canaan, Connecticut. 


He’sin Washington fora gala concert tonight 
tocommemorate the 50th anniversary ofJohn 
F Kennedy’s presidential inauguration, which 
he'll close witha version of “The Sound Of 
Silence”, written only afew months after 
Kennedy’s assassination in November 1963. It 
was Simon & Garfunkel’s first US No l andisa 
reminder to those ofus ofa certain age ofatime 
when Simonas muchas Dylan, The Beatles, 
whoever, was re-defining the art of 
popularsongwriting. 

Uncut, meanwhile, isin town to 
talkto Simon abouthis newalbum, 
his first since Surprise, a2006 
collaboration with Brian Eno, and 
the 11th ofasolo careerthat began 
when Simon and Garfunkel, 
friends froma shared New York 
childhood, splitin 1970 atthe peak 
oftheir popularity, with Bridge 
Over Troubled Water on its way to becoming 
one of the biggest-selling albums ever. 

So Beautiful Or So Whatisastripped-down 
late-career classic, amordant meditation on 
love, mortality, several kinds of contemporary 
woe and not muchless on songs like “Questions 
ForTheAngels”, “The Afterlife” and the title 
trackthan the meaning oflife. Musically, it 
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remindshimofhisfirstsolo album, Paul 
Simon, though there are powerful echoes too of 
Still Crazy After All These Years and Graceland. 

“Without having intended itto be,” he says, 
“the album became something ofa 
recapitulation of the whole trip thatI’ve been 
on, my whole career.” 

Which, as wellas the newalbum, is what we 
now talkabout. Hesits with his back to the 


“I never assume writing 
songs is going to continue 
indefinitely. I’m kind of 
amazed it has gone on so long” 


afternoon light coming through the window. 
By the time we're through, nearly three hours 
hence, there won’t be much ofitleft. 


UNCUT: Doyoureally think So Beautiful Or 
So Whatis your best record for 20 years? 
PAULSIMON: | didn’tsay that. That’s what 
someone else said. I don’treally haveaclear 
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The young Paul 
and Art,as Tom 
and Jerry, 1957 





ideaofwhere it stands in relation to what I’ve 
done before. That’s the truth. I’m generally 
enthusiastic when I’m working and when I 
immediately finish I’m enthusiastic. Shortly 
afterthat! don’twantto hearit. 


Why don’t you want to hear what you’ve done? 
It’salways been my way. It’s such anintense 
process forme andthe process itselfcan take 
solong, andI getinto itso completely, that by 
the timel've finished a piece of work!'m really 
finished with it. I’m done. What happens then 
isl don’tdo anything for usually ayear orso. It’s 
anawkward, not particularly comfortable 
period where you think you have no thoughts, 
noideas, and that’s when] usually start to f 
thinkthatl'llnevermakeanotherrecord. 

Andthen that period passes and 
there might be asongon thelast 
album that! particularly liked, or à 
somethingaboutitthatespecially 
appealed to me. And that’s when I 
mightstartagain. 

With this album, itwasasongon 
Surprise, “EverythingAboutItIsA ` = 
Love Song”. Ithad different 
harmonicchanges, nottypical, in 
this particularsection that! really 
enjoyed. Anditreally made me thinkabout 
harmonyas opposed to rhythm, whichis the 
way I've been doing albums for 25 years, ever 
since Graceland. This time, IthoughtI really 
should go and doathing thatI’ve been 
avoiding, whichis to goandsitinaroomwith 
my guitarand write asong. Whichis, ofcourse, 1 
thewaylused to doit. 
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ced, or .nd that’s how! began this album. The first 
ecially ree things that wrote were “Amulet”, that 
when! tle guitar piece, “Love In Hard Times”, then 

1estions For The Angels”. Sothe album 

songon zan with three ballads, just me and guitar. 
mitisA ad that’s howthey were recorded. 

vical, in Secween albums, are you thinking about 





really music, working onideas, newsongs? 
bout iget backinto the family, normallife.A year 
isthe so later, Isay, “I wonderifI’llmake any more 
s, ever ms?” Everyone! knowsays, “Ofcourse you 
really Youalways say thatand you always do.” 
‘lalways think that, as there’s no guarantee 
mwith (lever have anideaforanewsong. 
fcourse, ever assume thatit’s going to continue 
finitely. In fact, I’m kind ofamazed thatit 
“G split; S&G’s 
esto S&G reform Sounds Of Silence 
Producer Tom S&G's 
Paul son'sreworks“The | Parsley, Sage, 
book-a SaundOfSilence”;it Rosemary & Thyme 
sase mtsUSNol released 


has gone on forso long. I was 13 or 14 when! 
started to write songs. For whatever reasons, 
though, I have this self-doubt. I think Philip 
Larkin probably poisoned my mind. I really 
like his poetry, butI don’t want to readit too 
much because it takes me toa dark place. But 
hestopped writing and people asked him why 
and hejustsaid, “The muse deserted me.” 

Sol’venever presumed that! will always be 
able to write, that there'll always be things I 
wantto write about, unless you just repeat 
yourself. Some people like to do the same thing 
everytime. I don’t, simple as that. So don’task 
me, don’t expectit from me. 


Itsounds to thenon-songwriter thatin 
building up songs from beats andrhythms, 


S&G 
appear at Monterey 
Pop Festival 


The 
Graduate -with its 
S&G score -opens 








“And every stranger's 
face l see, reminds me 

> thatilong tobe...” Paul 
Simonin London, 1965 
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you in some waywork backwards. I thinkalot 
of peopleimagineasongwriter coming up 
with the words first and then setting them to 
anappropriate tune... 
That may be the wayit works for most 
songwriters, oralot ofthem. Theysit and they 
play and they come up with anideaand they 
write asong. And the song may comeina day, if 
you're lucky, ora couple of days, ora week, | 
whichisstill pretty fast. Iwas never fast, even 
when Iwasyounger, when Iwrote much faster 
than! do now. Iwas never prolific. Butit’s not 
unheard of, the way! doit. I think the Stones 
have always doneit that way. 

Istarted to build the albums around rhythms 
inresponse to my frustration with the album 
that preceded Graceland, which continues over» 
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was Hearts And Bones. | felt with that album 
that had written some songs that were better 
than thetracks thatwenton thealbum. I 
couldn't get things to fit together, sol ended up 
changing the songs to fit the tracks and then I 
thought: ‘My demo was better than this.’ 
Sowith Graceland|thoughtI'lljust make 
tracks that! reallylike and then!’ll write the 
songs, the words, andifI don’tlike what they 
sound like set to the musicI'd throw things out 
and start again, which onacouple of occasions 
Idid. “Boy In The Bubble”, notably. [wrotea 
whole songand didn’tlike itand threwitall out. 


| Thewordsweren’'tbad, but! liked the track 


more. Sol kept one and tossed the other and 


| started again. That’s nota decision 
| youtake lightly, because after you 


putin alotoftimeonsomething 
youcan fool yourself thatit’s good. 
Buteventually, ithas to go. You 
throwit out. You say, “Too bad.” 
Andit’s gone. Ithas to be gone. If 
youleaveit, you're done for. 


So you've got your three or four 
songsas the basis forthe album, 
there’s ashapeemerging. Do you 


| thenhaveanykind ofroutine that follows to 


finish offthe songs you need to fillan album? 
Doyouhavearoom you goto, acertain time of 
day that’s good for writing? 

[like to write in the car, taking the kids to 
school, picking them up. Driving from where I 
livein Connecticut to the city, which is a40- to 
50-minute drive. [like to do that more than I 


Bridge makes UK No1 
Over Troubled Water 
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fora second time Leonard Bernstein's 
Mass: A Theatre 
Solo Piece For Singers, 
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atColumbiastudios,New 7 
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like goinginto my little studio and playing and 
sittingin a chair. ButI'lldo that, too. And T’d 
rather do itin the morning. I don’t worklate at 
night. The houseisrun onkids’ time, so 
everybody goes to sleep early. 


When youwere younger, did youstickmore to 
aroutine, set yourselftargets ofasongaday or 
asonga week? 


Inthe very early days, when I waslivingin 
Englandand playingin the folk clubs, I wrote 
regularly. I'd sit down andwriteasong, then 
another one. I was 21 or 22, | wasjustamazed 
thatI’d been able to start asongand finishit. 
When Simon & Garfunkel became ahit 
group, I didn’thave anything else to do but 
work on Simon & Garfunkel songs. I wasn’t 


with lyrics by Simon, 
opensin DC 


Second S&G 
reunion, at Madison 
Square Garden 
benefit for 





married. I didn’thavea family. We loved to be 
in the studio, justlike most kids ouragein 
bands. | would write pretty regularly and I 
would show the songs to Artieand he would be 
enthusiastic or maybe not, but usually 
enthusiastic, So that stimulated the whole 
process and things came alittle more quickly. 
ButonceI had children and had to accept 
other aspects ofamore scheduledlife, things 
slowed down. Atacertain point, I 
didn’twantto write abadsong. 
When! wasreally young, I didn’t 
knowwhen!'dwrittena bad song. 
Those are the songs that fall into 
the category ofjuvenilia; you 
didn’tknowany better andit 
was pretentious. Butyou're 
supposed to be pretentious at 22. 
It’s better than being pretentious at 
42. That’s unforgiveable. 


What gave you theconfidence to start writing 
yourownsongs? 

Itwasn’ta question of confidence. Itwas 
instinct. started writing when | was 12 or 13. 
You don'tneed any confidence at that age. You 
just doit. My father gave me a guitar, taught me 
acouple of chords andI began to write songs. 
Backthen, they came really fast. When you're 
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13, 140r 15,youlookin the mirrorandyouthink — 
youlookgreat, that whatever you say is smart. It 
was thesamewith the songs. “Look, I wrote 
thissong. Howgreatam |?” 


Aretherealotofsongs thatnever madeitas 
farasarecord? 

Very few. lusually wrote—what- 11] songs foran 
album? Then stopped. I never wrote 15 songs 
and threw out four. Iwas usually so relieved to 
havewritten the 11th songthat! was happy to 
stop there. 


The Simon & Garfunkel career arcgoes hit 
single, hit single, Bookends, whichwasahit 
album. And the next album after Bookends, 
forgetting The Graduatesoundtrack that 
occurred in between, is Bridge Over Troubled 
Water, which reallyis one ofthose rare | 
albumsthatdoesn’thaveaweakness... 
At that point, that was when we broke up, and 
istartedagain. But IknewT’'d never make 
another Bridge Over Troubled Water. needed 
toget away from that sound, which was 
enormous. I wanted to do something smaller, 
znalbum about rhythm. Sothenextalbum 
Simon's 1972 solo debut] beganwith “Mother _ 
4nd Child Reunion” and me going downto | 
temaicato record with the band thathad | 
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backed up Jimmy Cliffon “Vietnam”, asongI 

loved from Wonderful World, Beautiful People. 
Icalled up this guy, Leslie Kong. Hewasgiven 4 

the producer credit on that album. Inaway, it 


whichI!'d always had-Ilikewhatpeople call 
world music. “Why Don’t You Write Me?” on 
Bridge Over Troubled Waterwasanattemptat 
doingaska thing, butwecouldn’tgetitright. I” 
thoughtit’s no goodasking musicians in LA to 
play asiftheylivedin Kingston. It’s like asking 
somebody to writein somebody else’s 
handwriting. Soyou goto LA, youlet them play 
whatthey’re good at. You want the sound of 
Kingston, Jamaica you go to Kingston, Jamaica. 


$ 


Whatwasitlikewhenyouwentdown there? 
Itwashilarious, anamazingtime. Firstofall, I 
made the deal with the record producer to pay 
the guys double scale, twice whatyou’d pay 
someone for asession in New York. This 
seemed fair. What! didn’tknowwas that they 
usually got paid $10 asong. Solcameinandwe 
were going to be there for three days and they 
asked me how many songs we were going to do. 
And I said, “Ijust have this one.” You should 
have seen theirreaction. Depression spread 
through theroomlikeaplague. I couldn't 
figure out what had gotten into them. Pretty 
soon, they’re all enveloped in acloud ofsmoke 
and nobody looks very happy. Isoon figured 
outthey allthought they were getting$10a 
tune and since] only had the one tune that 
wasn’t going to add up to much. When! 
explained! was paying by the hour on double 
scale for three days, however many songs we 
did, the mood picked up noticeably. 


Did you get high with the guys? 

Oh, sure. You didn’t have much choice. There 
wasso much smoke you'd have gota contact 
highjustwalkingintoaroom. 
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Paul Simon 
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‘and he said we should do something together, 


_ Wejustmade bad music. It was simple as that. 


PAUL SIMON 


Thenewrecord reunites you with Phil 
Ramone, after collaborating with Brian Eno 
on 2006's Surprise. Did you want to put 
yourselfin more familiar hands this time? 
Well, PhilRamonelives about 15 minutes away 
from mein Connecticut. sawhim somewhere, 


anditseemed like areally goodidea. Because! 
workso slowly, when! worked with Brian I 
thinkaltogetherI made four trips to London 
and he made oneto New York. With the new 
album, [had theluxury ofrecording athome. I 
could goin each day and take that outand put 
thisin orchange this here, drop that, add this. 
The kind ofstuffthat you can’t doin the studio 
without driving people crazy. 


Did you want Dylan to appear on the album? 
Yes. [thought Bob could sing, puta nice voice 
onthe verse from “So Beautiful OrSo What” 
that begins, “Ain'tit strange the way we're 
ignorant/How we seek out bad advice”. \thought 
it would be nice ifhe sang that, since his voice 
has becomeso weathered! thoughthe would 
sound like asage. Isentitto him, but! didn’t 
hear back. I don’tknowwhy. 


You toured with Dylan in 1999. Did you have 
fun with him? 
Itwas fun for me, yeah. He’s fun to be with. 


Doyoudiscuss songwriting with someone 
like him? 

No. Inever have hadareally serious discussion 
about songwriting with any of those guys! 
know. I've talked very little about songwriting 
with Paul McCartney. I’ve never talked aboutit 
with Bob Dylan. [thinkthat my tendency to 
thinkabout things and to find outa 
comfortable way to workis not typical of 
everybody. Some people like going by their 
instincts. They don’t wantto overthink 
anything, because it takes them somewhere 
they don’tlike. They like doing things quickly, 
justtosee what they come up within 
circumstances where they're led purely by 
instinct. But! don’tlike what! come up with 
when | do that. That’s not the way my brain 
works. It’s very different, limagine, to the way 
Neil Young works. 


When youwere touring with Dylan and 
playing with him, howdid youcopewith 
what we’vecometorecogniseas his 
‘unpredictability’ asa performer? 


Doyoulisten to thenewalbumsastheycome 
out byyour’60s peers? 

Oh, yeah. Yeah. [thought “LoveAnd Theft” was 
aninteresting album. [like to listen to Dylan, to 
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what he’s hiding. But don’tanalyse what those 
guys are doingso muchaslisten to them tosee 
whatthey’re up to. I listened to Neil’salbum, Le 
Noise.1 didn’t enjoy itas muchas other stuffof 
Neil's. Youknowa songwriter llike alot, Idon’t 
thinkthis willbe asurprise to you, and who has 
alotofsimilarities to me, is Randy Newman. 


Thereareacoupleoftracksonthenewalbum, 
actually, whosesardonicbleakness reminded 
meofhim. 

Well, Randy Newman doesn’thavethe 
copyright on sardonic bleakness. I've been 
there before. But! dolike thatinhim andheis 
the funniest of those writers. His songwriting 
isalso very compositional. Andwhen he gets 
emotionalit’s particularly emotional because 
he’s sointelligentand cynical. 


Whatwastheextent of your ambition when 
you started writing songs? Would you have 
been happyjust making alivingasa 
songwriter or did youhavealarger ambition 
toleave your markon the times? 

When Istarted, Ijust wanted to havearecord 
ontheradio. Artieand | were thrilled when the 
littlesong we made when wewerelike, 15, 
becamekind ofahit. That's really alll thought 
about. just wanted that to goon. wasn't 
thinking about howyou made ahit record, they | 
were just comingnaturally. Itallseemed so 
easy. Youmadean album, youwrote 10or 11 
songsand three of them were hitsingles. 


Atsome point, obviously, your 


_ takingcareofthefamily.Hedidn’twantmeto ; 
_ beaprofessional musician. He didn’t thinkit 


didn’twork out. I didn’thave enough time to 
| payattention to anybodyelse. 
| Nobodytaughtme howto pay attention. 
_ Nobodytoldmemy priorities were all wrong. 
Andthe penalty] paid for thatis atypical 
,penalty. You cansee people who payan 
Butbythetimelwasinmyforties,Irealised | ‘enormouspriceforfamewhen they're young 
thatbeingcalledanartistdidn’tmeanthatyou., andtheyburnup. My generation hadan 
were agoodartistoragreatartist. Itjustmearit * incrediblerolemodelnotto follow and thatwas 
thatyoumadeyourlivingoutofcreating.And. ’ Elvis Presley. Yoummayhave wanted to be Elvis 
that’s whatI’d been doingall mylife. Atthat Presley, butyou don’twantto dieatage 42, 
point, Ibeganto understand thatIhada lookinglike he looked. Youhave to handitto 
certainplaceinthebroaderschemeofthings Paul McCartney, who! thinkhashadan 
because oftheworkI'ddoneandcontinuedto | enormousamountoffamebuthandlesitin 


suchawaythathe seems to have arelatively 
S&Gatthe1971 
Grammy Awards 


Depression, in the 30s. So things were harsh. It 
wasallaboutsurviving, havingajoband 


wasa goodidea. And there was nobodyin my 
neighbourhood that was an artist. 


normallife, for someone's who's one of the 
mostfamous people on the planet. He’s notin 
any danger ofself-destruction, byanymeans. 





Have yougonethrough anynotably 

self-destructive periods? 

| Ithinkthere were timesI probably overdid it 
with the usual things, the usual rock'n'roll 
indulgences. Fortunately, |don’thavean 
addictive personality. So I didn’thave to go 
through the process ofrehab or whatever to 
stop when! realised what] was doing wasn't 
really good forme. Itwas just giving me alot of 

| misinformation, basically, exaggerating 
everything. Making me feel was betterthan! 
was, distorting everything. Makingsomething 
seem like it was the greatest thing that ever 
happened to you, when itwas actually all shit. 

Thad to go backand rethink 





ambition matured... 
Iwouldn'treally describeitasmy 
ambition. What happened was! 
started to becomea better writer. 
From Bookends on there aren't too 
manyreally bad songs. There’sa 
whole bunch ofsongs thatare 


“I was always uncomfortable i 
being ca 


re-examinewhatIthoughtabout 
alotofthings. That’s partoffame, 
aswell. Itfeedsyoualotof 
misinformation, things become 
distorted. People like you for no 
really good reason, people who 


ed a poet or an 
artist, or whatever. 
don’teven knowyou. People dislike 





forgettable, but there aren’ttoo 
many real stinkers. 

But! wasn’tthinking about 
makinga mark. Inever thought of myselfasan 
artist untill wasin my forties. That was the first 
time! said, “lam anartist. That doesn’tmean 
I’'magoodartist. ItjustmeansI haveacertain 
personality. keep making up things.” That | 
seemed to me whatan artist did. 


Was thatasudden thought you had or didit 
creep up on youa bit? 

Iwas always uncomfortable with being calleda 
poet oranartist, whatever. Iwasreal 
uncomfortable with that. 


Why? 

Well, [didn’t growupinanartistic 
environment. My father wasa working 
musician. Myparents grew up during the 





Garfunkel reunion JANUARY, 1985 Sings on 
album to be called USA For Africa's “We 
Think Too Much -is Are The World” 
released asa Paul 

Simon solorecord, FEBRUARY, 1985 Travels 
with Garfunkel’s to South Africa for 
vocals wiped Graceland sessions 
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_ Theincrediblesuccess that camewith Bridge 


_ beinganonymoustobeingfamous.Allofthis 


Real uncomfortable” 
ai — 2 e youfornoreally good reason, 


E | peoplewho don’tknowyou. It’snot 
good for you. Fameandwhat 
comes withitcan be very destructiveifyou 
don'tfindawayto handleit, ifyoulose sight of 
` yourself, whichis very easy to do. 


do. Andas you get older, ifyou don’t die or fade 
away, you become legendary. But beinga 
legend doesn'tmean anything other than that 
you're old. i 

Your commercial success carried on after 
Simon & Garfunkel split, with your first three 
soloalbumsandhitslike“MeAnd Julio Down 
ByTheSchoolyard”, “Still Crazy After All 
These Years”, “50 Ways To Leave Your Lover”. 
Then there was the failure at the boxoffice of 
One Trick Pony, the movie youwrote, directed 
andstarredin, andthesoundtrackdidn’tdo 
too well, either. Howdid you react to that? 
Ithought that, actually, was liberating. People 
weren't paying such close attention to what! 
was doingandI was able to go offanddo 
Graceland. 1 didn'thave to justify that to 


Over Troubled Water, did you find that 
liberating or confining? 

Atthetime! thoughtitwasliberating. In 
retrospect, I would say the entire experience of 
being famous was restrictive. Inever thought 
of those restrictions asa penalty until way later. 
Iwasso busylearning my craftand going from 
beinga middle-class kid to being wealthy, from 


stuffis so big to handle, thatwhenIlookbackI 
think, well, that’s why alot ofrelationships 






P ’ AUGUST, 1986 APRILT,1987 Firstofsix- | Bragg, picketthe 
e Graceland released; night residency at shows 
aworld tour follows Royal Albert Hall; 
anti-Apartheid JANUARY 1,1990 S&G 
FEBRUARY, 1987 demonstrators, inductedinto 
Graceland tour including Jerry Rock'N'Roll 
reaches Zimbabwe Dammers and Billy Hall Of Fame 





everything when I stopped all that, 
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Onthesetofhis | 
film flop, One 


EY 


anyone. Ifanyone by then was paying 
attention to what was doing they would 
have told me Iwas crazy. Butno-one seemed to 
expectanything ofme. 


Wereyouatalowebbin your life and work just 
prior to Graceland? 

| was getting used to the factthat[ hadn’thada 
rit fora while. 


Was thatinitselfashock to the system, after 
theyears ofuninterrupted success? I mean, 
up to that point did you basically think that 
anything you did would be ahit because you’d 
hadso many ofthem? 
ves. I'dhave to say! did. But wouldn't describe 
10thavingahitasashocktothesystem. That’s 
)0 strong a phrase. Because I was surprised at 
slot ofthe hits I’d had and didn’t knowwhat 
nade them hits. I would never have guessed 
hat “50 Ways To Leave Your Lover” would 
eNol. 


With One Trick Pony, had youreached 

astage wherewriting great songs was 

no longer enough or notas fulfilling as 

you'd hoped? 
vanted to try something that was onalarger 

scale. And I did, anditwasn’'tvery good. I 
1ouldn’thave thought! would be good at 
ritingamovie, by doingit once. That wasa 

»rivilege given to me because of my popularity. 


sually you have to go and learn howto do that. 


Rhythm as Paul Simon's 
Of The Saints Concert In The Park 
released 
Marries 
Free Edie Brickell; they go 
concertin Central ontohave three 


Sark, later released children - Adrian 


, 1981, andreunited 
again with Art. 
Below, onstagein 
Central Park 





By the time] finishedit, I knewalot more 
about how hard making movies actuallyis. At 
first, [still partly couldn't get over the fact that! 
was starringina movie that! wrote. Itdidn’t 
occur to me that myactingand directing 
talents might prove to be quite so minimal. 

Thesame was true later, writing the musical, 
The Capeman. Itseemed appropriate for me to 
doatthe time. I didn’thave a great desire to 
make anotheralbum. Eachalbum that I make 
iscompared to everything I ever did. Makinga 
movie, I guess, was away of avoiding that. 


Do youwish you'd been given the chanceto 
make another film? 

No.I don’tthink!I’m really good enough. You 
know, The Capemanwas done lastsummerin 
Central Park, to rave reviews, one of them by 
thesame guy who killed it the first time 
around. I think that piece was way ahead ofits 
time. Itwas maybe nota great piece of work, but 
pretty good. The album was an interesting 
record, too. Itwas an interesting cross-cultural 
experiment, bringing Latin music to Broadway 
and mixing it with doo-wop I thought was 
really interesting. Was ita hit? No, itwasn’tahit. 
Wasitreally bad? Noitreally wasn’t bad. That’s 
why I allowed it to come back, because I 
thoughtit would still work. Whereas if 
somebody said they’dlike to re-release One 
Trick Pony, I'd tell them not to bother. 


Edward (b.1992), Simon editionis 
Lulu (b.1995) and aired on the same l 
Gabriel Elijah day in 57 countries | 
(b.1998) 
S&G 
MTV reunite for benefit 
Unplugged’s Paul concertinLA for 


How bad did you personally feel when 
The Capemanflopped? 
Thathurtalot. Not because the play 
failed but the criticism ofitwas 
vindictive andit was personal. I was 
surprised thatso many people thought! 
wassuchan asshole. Maybewe're all 
assholes and we just don't knowit. I 
mean, yeah, it’s rough when they come 
atyou personally. Butsix months later, 
it’s gone. In any career, you have to have 
failures. That’s howyoulearn. Success 
can beanenormous load to carry, 
because people over-praise youand they want 
you tojust go on doing the one thing. 
Iremember that people were disappointed 

with The Rhythm Of The Saints after Graceland 
and that’s because they wanted me to do 
Gracelandagain. Butyou can’tdo an album 
likethatagain. Andwhatwould theysayifT’'d 
done Gracelandagain? “Oh, you've just done 
Graceland again. That’s disappointing.” 


Gracelandhadits critics, not ofthe music, but 
because you went to South Africa to recordit. 
Yeah, and thatreachedalevell didn't 
anticipate. ButI thinkit only reached thatlevel 
because the record was a bighit. If Graceland 
had beena flop, they wouldn’thave said any 
more tome than they'd said to Malcolm 
McLaren who wentto South Africa the year 
before to do Duck Rockwith South African 
musicians. And he didn’t even pay anybody, he 
didn’t give anybody any credit. 

Anyway, I think Gracelandwas remarkable in 
two different ways. One, itwas avery 
interesting artisticleap that combined 
culturesin away that was accessible and gave 
people great joy and insightinto another 
country. Itwas very successful as a marriage of 
differentcultures, which is not easy to do. The 
other thingis it provoked a really interesting 
political discussion, which really came down 


to howeffective is acultural CONTINUES OVER » 
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| too. But most other people really 


boycottifthe people thatit’s affecting mostare 
the people who are being oppressed? And that 
eventually turned people away from the 
cultural boycottasatooloffighting that 
particular kind of oppression, because it wasn’t 
anefficienttool. Itdidn’t do the job. Itdidthe 
opposite. Gracelandwas the catalyst that got 
people into that discussion. Itwasreally Hugh 
Masekela who focused that discussion and 
said, “Hey, thisisa good thing for South Africa. 
We wantour music out there.” 


Whatdid you think when people said you 
should have used the opportunity to write an 
explicit anti-apartheid song for the album? 
Well, thestatement that was making wasa 
far bigger statement. I was doing what the 
songs were telling people to do. lactually 
went there, dealt equally with other 
musicians. I didn’t condescend.! wasn't 
condescended to. We became friends. There 
were friends I made then |Istill have to this 
day. Hugh Masekela and Joseph Shabalala. 
Bakithi Kumalo and Tony Cedras, who're still 
in my band. And, you know, when I listened to 
whatpopular musicwasin SouthAfrica, it 
wasn’tpoliticalmusic. 

Also, Ithinkifyouhave the gift of 
writing apolitical song, like those 
early Bob Dylan songs that were 
political, it’s a giftto be able to write 
thatkind ofsong. Phil Ochs hadit, 


couldn’t.So you get “Eve Of 


| Destruction” or otherimitations of 


those really goodsongs andit 
makesitseemlikeit’s frivolous. So 
you stayin yourown world. 

Somebody said, “IfI wentto SouthAfrica I 
certainly wouldn't come backandwritea 
song like ‘You Can Call MeAl’.” But “You Can 
CallMeAl” wasapretty interesting song. It 
starts offand it’s about somebody who's 
completely self-involved and travels to a place 
where he becomes aware of the universe and 
the whole world from the experience he has. 
Andessentially that was the gift of Graceland, 
as opposed to it tearing down the walls of 
apartheid. Itshowed people, it was inspiring 
without being didactic. And the criticism was, 
“You have a responsibility to be didactic.” 

Andit’snotthatI’ve never been didactic. I 
have songsin myrepertoire that are more 
pointedly political, like “American Tune”. 


| There are always references in my songs to 


what's going on, and So Beautiful Or So Whatis 
no exception. When youre writing songs about 
one subject, the people who agree with you are 


| already there, and the people who don’tagree 


don’teven wanttolisten. Soifyou wanted to 
convert somebody from one mindset to 


| another, coming at them straight ahead with 
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blunt force probably won't workas effectively 
as another approach. And Gracelandwas 
instinctually the other approach. 


There’sadramaticand unexpected reference 
on “So Beautiful Or So What” to the 
assassination of Martin Luther King. Howdid 
that getinto thesong? 

It’slike painting. You don’t knowwhat you're ` 
going to dowhen you get toacertain placeon 
the canvas. Thenitreveals itself when you doit. 
Theverse came]! didn’tknowfrom where and 
thenit seemed to fit perfectly; he was one ofthe 
great people who said thatlifeis beautiful, it’s 


With Chevy Chase, 


Madison Square 
Garden, 1987 


“Before Graceland, 
I was getting used to the 
fact that I hadn’t had a hit 
for a while...” 


{=> 


„with Miriam 
Makeba And Hugh 


Masekela, 1987 
ja 


notso what. He recognised our potential as 
human beings, whatat ourbestwe can be 
capable of, whatlife canbe, an extraordinary 
place for everyone, as longas itis genuinely for 
everyone. Butif[ hadn't been able to comeup 
with areason for him to be there, I would have 
taken him out. 

It’sthe same thingin “Questions Of The 
Angels”, where all ofasudden Jay-Z appearsin 
the middle ofthis dreamy, questioningsong.A 
few years ago they were doinga month of my 


begins in Denver 


OCTOBER, 2000 You're 


The One released 


MARCH, 2001 Inducted 
into the Rock'N'Roll 


"~ 


musicatthe Brooklyn AcademyofMusic. I 
wouldsingasongortwoeverynightandso I 


, would drive out to Brooklyn, and asyou came 













over the Brooklyn Bridge there was this 
billboard with Jay-Z onit. That's howit came to 
bein the song, whichstarted with just the 
guitar and those changes and then! thinkthe 
firstline—“A pilgrim ona pilgrimage walked 
across the Brooklyn Bridge.” [thought that wasa 
good first line. You know, where's he going? I 
justhave to follow him, see what he’s up to. 
When listen to songs andl know where 
they’re going and they go there, I don’tlikeit. I 
find that boring at this timein my life, after 
writing hundreds ofsongs. IlikeitifI can 
follow the whole song anditstays interesting. 


When youwrote the first three songs, did you 
have aclearideawhatthis album would be 
about, what you wanted to say on it? 

No. I don’tusually haveaclearidea of what the 
album is until I’ve written somewhere around 
sixto eightsongs. That’s when I begin to see the 


asacomplete work. But! don’tplan, I don’t 
haveatheme. 

Iwas very surprised that five out of the first 
sixsongsI wrote all had had 
something about Godin them. To 
me, itdidn’treally mean anything. 
Itwasn’'tlikel was spending alotof 
time thinking aboutthis, but 
maybe subconsciously! was. My 
first thoughtwas, people will think 
that!I’m reallyinto questions about 
my spiritual being or mortality, 


Ididn’tsetout to exploreit. 


So there was no predetermined theme that 
youwrotesongsto articulate? 


| No. Part ofwhatI like about the processis that 


| Idon’tknowwhere it’s going. I get pleasure 
| from the discovery. Itjustsort of goesandI 
just sort oftrail along. Sometimes influence 
it, because I keep notes ina book, phrases. 
Like the title ofthe album, itwas on the first 
page ofmynotes. “Everythingis so beautiful 
orso what.” Butthat was the lastsongI wrote. 
Sol didn’t come around to picking up that 
phrase and usingit until the end and then! 
thought thatwasa pretty good question to put 
ontop ofthis pile ofsongs. 

There are alot of questions about beliefin 
them, questions about God and spirituality. 

Anditsortofcame downto, either youthink 
life is an incredible gift or it’s no big deal. Toa 
zebra, would they care ifthe whole human 
species disappeared? Ofcourse they wouldn't. 
Whata gift! You can’timagine them saying, 
“Did youhear what happened to the human 
race, whata bummer!” 


Hall Of Fameasa OCTOBER16, 2003 
soloartist | S&G begintwo- 
month Old Friends 
_ FEBRUARY23,2003S&G | tourofUSand 
perform for the first Canada, their firstin 
timeinadecade at 20 years. European 
the Grammys leg follows 


workasacomplete work. Istillthinkofalbums | 
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Ladysmith Black Mambazo 
and Paul Simon at The Royal 
Albert Hall, London, 1987 
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Doyouthinkit’spartofman’sarrogancethat 
hethinkshe’llbemissedifhewasn’there? 
Yes, no question. We’re an arrogant species. We 
haveouradmirable traits, butwe’re also 
garbage makers. We make a mess of things. In 
‘LoveAnd Hard Times”, like God says, “These 
peopleareslobs”. 


That’sapretty harsh view of mankind, isn’t it? 
Harsh? No, absolutely not. Look what we did to 
the planet. We ruined the planet. Take away the 
human beings andall theirinventions andall 
the stuffwe’ve made and the mess we make 

ind you've gota much cleaner planet. It 

vould be alothealthier thanitis rightnow. 
Would life be better fora zebra without 
nankind? Absolutely. Wouldit be better 

forthe trees? Absolutely. 


Where would you place yourselfin the 
pantheon of popular songwriters? 


don’thave to do that. 


You must have an opinion. 


Notatthe top. 
Howclose? 
tvaries. 

The Eno- Congress Gershwin 
produced Surprise Prize For Popular 
released Song 

Paul S&G's 
Simon receives Live1969 album 
naugural Library Of released 





Thealbum waslargely recorded at your own 
demo studio and self-financed. 

Yes, right. Ireally wanted to get off Warner 
Bros. I didn’t think they understood what 
Iwas doing on the last couple ofalbums. They 
just wanted meto make hitsingles, whichis 
not really possible for me. Itwould bea fluke 
if[hadahitsingle. I don’t make thatkind of 
music anymore. 

Ithad become very frustrating. Whether or 
notyou achieve what youset out to achieve, 
when you putyears of workinto something 
andit’s released anditsinks beneath the waves, 
it’s frustrating. Butyou know, somebody hears 
it, gets what you've done. It’s never entirely 
lost. Itjust doesn’tsell millions. AndI think 
that’s age-appropriate, really. What I'm 
thinking aboutnow and what!’m talking about 
isreallynotfora huge audience. Itwould be 
unusual to find anybody at my age whois 
selling enormous amounts of records to the 
record-buying public. 


Doyouthinkthere’s achance that the 
newalbum willspeakto ayounger generation 
or willit merely sell to the audience that grew 
up with you? 

Both, I’dlike to think. Maybe notequally. Alot 


Publishes 
Lyrics 1964-2008 


Plays at the White 
House, with 





of people from the ’60s have stopped listening 
to music. They got bored or don’tlisten to 
anything but the old music. Ido knowthat 
there’s quite afew people in their twenties, 
young musicians whoare listening. 
Everybody’s wants to havearole model, some 
guidance. The handful of people ofmy 
generation thathave survivedare, for better or 
worse, role models. People willlookatus and go, 
“Well, [don’twantto turn out like that.” Or, “I'd 
like to turn outlike that.” Atleast we're here to 
be observed and seen, because for rock'n'roll, 
the first generation disappeared exceptas 
mythic figures, but few ofthem evolved. 

But the struggle of Dylan and the Stones and 
McCartney and Neilandall the others is to see 
the possibility of talent continuing to evolve, as 
isthe casein otherarts. Nobody says you 
should stop painting when you're 60. Nobody 
says youshould stop writing novels when 
you're 60. Nobody says that BB King should 
stop playing the blues. So The Rolling Stones go 
out there and people call them dinosaurs and 
they say, “Whatare you talking about? We're 
reinventing what you can doat ourage andif 
you don’tlike it, OK, but don’ttry to stop us.” 

Idon'treally havea whole lot of choice about 
whatitisIdo,becausemymind CONTINUES over» 
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The Rock'N'Roll 
HallOf Fame 
Concert, 2009 


keeps doing this. That's whatI am, andifthe 
workis valued in any way, that’s great. Ifitisn’t 
then someone else will make that donation. 
The public will always find the artists itneeds. 

I’mjustan artist, because that’s my 
personality trait, acharacteristic ofhowmy 
brain works. | can’tfigure outa lot of things, I’m 
notacomputer scientist. This is who Iam. This 
is what! do. Imake up songs andItryto make 
themasinteresting as possible. Stand backand 
justletme get on withit. 


the door about 10 
minutes ago letus know we need to 
wrap this up, time soon for Simon to be 

heading forthe Kennedy Center and tonight’s 
show. Heseemsinnorush, though, to see me 
offthe premises andasI get my things together 
andhe checks his itinerary, laskifthere are 
plans to reschedule the tour with Art Garfunkel 
thatwas cancelled last year because of 
Garfunkel’s vocal-cord paresis. “Well, his voice 
hasn’tcome backyet,” he says. “Butifit’s still 
appropriate at some future time to singa 
couple ofshows with Artie, I’d do that. Thelast 
time we went out] think we did 15 or 17 shows 
and that was fine. | was happy with that. That 
was enough.” 

Doyouspend much time together on tour, or 
do youjust meet up when you go onstage? 

“Not too much time together, no. Once or 
twice we'll haveialong evening together and 
talk. Our friendship goes way back, to before 
westarted’singing. And when we leave the 
place ofthe singing and go backinto the 
friendship and who weare and where we came 
from thenit’s really pleasant. I've known Artie 
since age of 11. There’sno-oneelse I've known 
thatlong.” 

Are thosereunion shows more fun forthe 


audience than you? 


“Tend up getting enjoyment outof them,” he 


| says. “Ilike to reinvent the old material, take 


the songs somewhere they maybe haven't 
been. I tryto imagine what people’s memory is 
ofthat time, hearinga particular song and to 
recreate that. And that’s interesting to makea 
thing soundlikeit’samemory ofsomething. It 
examines nostalgia rather than being merely 
nostalgic. Ittakes the kitsch out ofnostalgia. 
Otherwise it would be really hard to go outand 
do those songs. But to do thatand forsay 15 
shows, that worked, and itwas fun to hangout 
with Artie, butI couldn’thave done more. That 
was about the most! could have done. 

“Igo outin April, touring So Beautiful Or So 
What. After that, we'll see. But this album is all 
that matters to merightnow.” © 
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H: MIGHT NOT always 
be mentioned 
He Dylanor 
Cohen, but Paul Simon has left 
asimilarly indelible stamp on 
contemporary songwriting, 
his work a masterclass inthe 
enduring values of classic 
songcraft. Uncut here 
presents 15 of our favourite 
21st century troubadours who 
-sometimes definably, 
sometimes less so — have 
beeninfluenced by Simon's 
poignancy, his wit or perhaps 
simply by his humanity. 


1 


Pearson's former band, Lift To 
Experience, made one of the 
best albums of the past 
decade with The Texas- 
Jerusalem Crossroads. Ten 
years later, the bearded Texan 
returns witha solo debut so 
personal you almost feel like 
you're eavesdropping. It’s our 
Album Of The Month, anditis 
reviewed on p72. 


2 


If Ritter's early 
albums bore the 
influence of Dylan 
and Cohen, So Runs 
The World Away, 
which includes this 
defiant anthem of 
hope, suggests 
Simon asan obvious 
signpost. 


3 


UNCUT PRESENTS 


From Robert Browning's 
“Home Thoughts From 
Abroad” to Simon's 
“Homeward Bound”, poets 
and songwriters have found 
rich material in longing to get 
back to where they once 
belonged. McGrath's warm 
evocation of his former prairie 
homesits proudly inagreat 
romantic tradition. 


4 


Harper Simon first appeared 
on TV with his father at the age 
of four and earned mentions in 
several of pop’s lyrics. No 
surprise that he should sound 
like achip of the old block — 
and there's an added, angelic 
dose of Uncle Art on this track. 


Sweden's Kristian Matsson 
has excited plenty of Dylan 
comparisons, but his finger- 
picking technique is very Paul 
Simon (“pianistic harmonics’, 


we're reliably told). He further 
acknowledged the influence 
by recently covering 
“Graceland” as ab-side. 


6 


Recorded last summer, justa 
few weeks after Felice had 
undergone open heart 
surgery, this stark soloversion 
ofasong about growing upin 
New York first unveiled on The 
Duke & The King’s debut has 
previously only been available 
via his website. 





| Featuring... 

| Josh Ritter 

| Justin Townes Earle 

|Simone Felice | 
Villagers 


Harper Simo 

The Tallest M. 

Hiss Golden Me: 
| & more 





Simone 
Felice N 


Son of Steve, named after the 
great Van Zant- and 
influenced by Graceland-era 
Simon, bythe sounds ofit... 


Hailing from the backwoods of 
Missouri, Rateliff offers a 
near-perfect marriage of 
warm, bedroom-demo guitar- 
and-vocalsimplicity and 
sophisticated but subtle 
studio arrangementon this 
cutfromhis Rounder debut. 





“The greatest undiscovered 
rock'n'roll talent of the last 20 
years,” according to superstar 
author Stephen King. We 
chose this track for the 
parallel between the Chicago- 
based singer's exploration of 
patriotism post-lraq and 
Simon's post-Watergate 
musings on “American Tune”. 


10 


Conor O'Brien and his Dublin- 
based crew made the Mercury 
Prize shortlist last year. And 
Rhymin’ Simon would surely 
be proudofalinethat chimes 
“as sweetas nectar” with 
“never forget orneglecther”. 


11 


Leslie Feist lends harmony 
vocals and Garth Hudson 
supplies the spectral, church- 
like organ to this cut from this 
Canadian troubadour. 


12 


Take the son of a Baptist 
minister fromthe 
Ozark mountains, set 
him downin one of 
America’s most violent 
cities and this 
cautionary tale is the 
result. Epic 
storytelling, akiller 
chorus and awhiff of 
old-time religion. 


13 


North Carolina 
resident MC Taylor 
writes insidious songs 
that channelahost of 
classic songwriting 
influences. This comes from 
the '09 album, Country Hai 
East Cotton, now finally 
getting a full release. 


14 


Citing Walt Whitman and Sam 
Shepard alongside Richard 
Ashcroft and Van Morrison 
among his influences, the 
22-year-old Brooklyn-based 
troubadour tremulously sings 
this dramatic cri de coeur over 
asuitably swooning 
arrangement by members of 
Antony & The Johnsons. 


15 


Unable to work on his next 
‘proper’ album last year while 
recuperating from a serious 
knee injury, Broderick 
recordeda stop-gap recordin 
little more than a day at home 
in Oregon. Fromit comes this 
beguiling, and Simon-ish 
conversational narrative. 











George Harrison hitched a ride on their bus. The Stones cribbed their ideas. Eric Clapton 
and Joe Cocker stole their band. But provided much 
| more than a Southern rock’n’soul finishing school. Delaney & Bonnie & Friends’ live shows 
were legendary — as was their drinking, drugging and fighting. “I don’t care what anyone 
says to you,” says Bonnie Bramlett, “Delaney and I loved each other.” 
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tthe Fairfield Halls in Croydon, 
England, an evening of 
celebratory rock’n’soul was 
finally coming to aclose. And 
ifthe roar fromthe crowd 
hadn'talready confirmed 
how good the evening’s entertainment had 
been, luckily the promoter was on hand to doso. 
Grabbing the mic, he spoke his mind: “This,” he 
said, “is one of the greatest shows we've had in 
Croydon foralong, longtime.” 

Itwasabig claim. Butevenifyou hadn't 
known much about Delaney & Bonnie before 
this show on December7, 1969, once you 
heard their band, you would have wanted to 
find out more. Onslide guitar, there was Dave 
Mason. Onlead guitar, Eric Clapton. Andon yet 
another guitar, hiding at the back of the stage, a 
man so famous he needed a pseudonym- 
LAngelo Mysterioso. 

Mysterioso, or—as he would call himselfon his 


WORDS JOHN ROBINSON 


1970 solo album All Things Must Pass—George 
Harrison, was simply the most recentconvert 
tothe music made by Delaney & Bonnie, a 
husband-and-wife act from the States. Bornin 
the South, with past careers in R'n'B bands 
and soul revues, Delaney & Bonnie were 
genetically steeped inthe kind ofauthentic 
roots music that the aspiring British musician 
ofthe time would once have sentahopefulair 
mail letter to tryand buy. 

[faband was trulyto be known bythe 
companyitkept, then their names would 
already bein the Hall OfFame. Asitis, Delaney 
& Bonnie are known for their extraordinary live 
performances, and forthe short-lived intensity 
of their career. Inits first 18 months, Delaney 
and Bonnie Bramlett had begun to raise their 
first child, made two LPs, acrimoniously broken 
offrelations with two record labels, produced 


EricClapton and influenced The Rolling Stones. 


For the people who worked with them, and for 





DELANEY AND BONNIE 





each other, the pair defined the idea ofalove- 
hate relationship. Youloved their capacity for 
spontaneous music-making, the rawand 
soulful quality oftheirvoices. Butyoucouldn't 
stand to be around their deranged boozing, and 
frequent, violent arguments. You certainly 
couldn’tlive with them. Butyoucouldn’tlive 
without them, either. 

“You loved Delaney. You had to,” says Don Nix, 
who produced their first album, Home. “He 
hada great sense ofhumour. Ifhe didn’t have 
that side ofhim, nobody could stand him— 
somebody would have cuthis throat years ago.” 

“When they was havingit out, they was having 
itout—and nota day went by when they didn't,” 
says Bobby Whitlock, who played keyboards 
with the Friends. “Ilove Bonnie—andaracoon’s 
alovely animal. Butifyou push itinto acorner, 
you're gonna have trouble on your hands.” 

Asimpressive as the Croydon show had been, 
Delaney & Bonnie wouldnever CONTINUES over » 
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Sol 
T . D&B&Friends:(I-r) Bruce McCaskill (road 
Ta < manager), Velvet (Delaney's dog), Bonnie & 
Ta Delaney Bramlett, Bobby Keys, EricClapton, | 
pis Cari Radie, Jim Gordon, Jim Price, Bill Reed 
(equipment manager) andBobbyWhitlock © 
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Delaney and Bonnie: 
“We were there for 
each other...” 


again host such an impressive gathering of 
Friends. After a short tour of Scandinavia, 
their party would be all over bar the shouting. 


hen Bonnie Bramlett talks to 
Uncut, she does soin the presence 
ofherlawyer, Norman. It might be 
for her protection. Equally, itmay be for ours. 
Inalongand varied career, Bonnie has been 
everything from Ike & Tina Turner's first white 
backing singer (she wore a wig and tanning 
products), toarecurring gueststar in the sitcom 
Roseanne. In 1979, she attained some notoriety 
for punching out Elvis Costelloafterhe madea 
racistremark about Ray Charles. “I wouldn't 
wantto say anything to ruffle Bonnie’s 
feathers, ‘cos she can still whup my ass,” says 
Don Nix. “You got to take Bonnie like sheis, or 
you don’ttake her atall. She don’tcare.” 
Bonnieisa feisty anda funny lady, but, unlike 
most professionals 50 yearsintolifeasa 
musician, is stilla candid one. Delaney diedin 
2008 and although their relationship ended 
years before, their bond remained strong, and 
mention ofitis still upsetting for her. 
Delaney (thenin the Shindig! house band) 


firstmet Bonnie (then Bonnie Lynn O'Farrell) 
in 1967, aftera show ata bowlingalley near the 
Los Angeles Airport. “Itwas sure enougha 
bowlingalley, butitwasahigh-rentone,” 
Bonnie says. “There was atoplessroom anda 
go-goroom, and we were inthe rockroom. It 
wasn’'tlikearent-the-shoes bowling alley. You 
had your own shoes.” 

Within aweek Delaney and Bonnie had 
married and had set up home together with 
$200 lent to them by fellow transplanted 
Southerner, musician Leon Russell. What 
simultaneously commenced was the pair's 
musical partnership: ata residency ina biker 
barin Hollywood, the pairworked upa 
repertoire ofsoulfulR’n’B. 

Russell jumped on Delaney & Bonnie’s music, 
says Bonnie, “like achicken onajunebug”, and 
the demos he made with them got the paira 
deal with Staxin Memphis, to record Home,a 
debutlargely comprising songs by in-house 
writers. But before the record was even in the 
shops, relationships with Stax broke down. 
Delaneyand Bonnie departed for Elektraand 
analbum of mainly original compositions, 
Accept No Substitute, butagain the relationship 


FRIENDSIN HIGH PLACES 


DELANEY & BONNIE 


(FROM ON TOUR WITH ERIC CLAPTON, 1970) 
Akind of byword, when Bonnie 
mentions it today, for the 
mysterious nature of Delaney and 


GEORGE HARRISON 


(FROMALL THINGS MUST PASS, 1970) 
Delaney is said to have helped with 
the composition. Sung by Bonnie on 
Klaus Voormann's 2009 album A 


LAYLA & OTHER ASSORTED LOVE SONGS, 2011) 





proved short-lived. Today, Bonnie praises Jim 
Stewartat Staxand Jac HolzmanatElektraas 
“noble gentlemen” who gave the band releases 
from their contracts. Really, nobility didn’t f 
come into it. However promisingly things were 
moving for Delaney & Bonnie, for Delaney, 
things simply weren't moving fast enough. 

“Delaney was his own worst enemy. He 
spoiled the Stax deal,” says Don Nix. “ He'd get 
somethingin his mind, and youcouldn’t 
change itwithasledgehammer.” 

AtElektra, business proceeded no more 
smoothly. Before Accept No Substitute was 
released, Bramlett took tapes ofit to Apple and 
attempted to signa deal for The Beatles’ label to 
release the record in England. Then, when 
Delaney’s father couldn’t buy his son’s record 
in his local store in Pontotoc, Mississippi, 
Delaney phoned Jac Holzman and threatened 
to shoot him. For Holzman, enough was . 
enough. “Onceanartistshowsthatlittle 
respect for youasa person,” heexplains,” to 
continue that relationship would signal that! 
had little regard for myself. Do I really thinkhe 
would have picked up a gun, come overand 
shot me? I’dsayit was 60/40.” 
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DELANEY & BONNIE 


Aspirited blues choogle, anda 


Bramletts/Clapton co-write. 


DELANEY & BONNIE 


(FROM MOTEL SHOT, 1971) 


Campfire-sounding acoustic 
ramble. Much covered. 


GEORGEHARRISON 


(FROMHOME) 








Bonnie's relationship. A1970 solo Sideman’s Journey. Pregnant Bonnie went into false 

hit for writer Dave Mason (with the labour atthe recording. “I hitthe 

Friends in tow). DELANEY & BONNIE highest note, but looked likeacow 
(SINGLE1969) onthesideofamountain,” she says. 

DELANEY & BONNIE Credited to Bonnie and Leon Russell. 


(FROMACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, 1969) 

Live, this was a window into the 
Bramlett's relationship. “It would 
become avocal battle,” remembers 
Rita Coolidge. 


Coolidge may have had ahandinit, 
though: “Delaney andLeoncamein 
said, ‘That's great’ and finished it.” 


DEREK & THE DOMINOS 


(FROM 


ERIC CLAPTON 

(DELANEY MIX, 1970/0UT 2006) 
A Delaney composition for Clapton. 
“Every time you turned around there 
was agreat song coming from this 
guy,” says Bobby Whitlock. 


(FROMALL THINGS MUST PASS, 1970) 
Another Friends jam. Harrison 
shares credits with Mason, Clapton, 
Whitlock, Radle and Gordon. 


DELANEY BRAMLETT 


(SINGLE B-SIDE, 1967) 
Arare solo B-side, now highly rated. 
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Iftheir business methods drove people away, 
Delaney & Bonnie's music had just the opposite 
effect. The old-timey sleeve of Accept No 
Substitute offered a heart-warming promise of 
what might be inside. Itpictured Delaney and 
Bonnie notas rock outlaws but asa 
traditional family unit: children 
ontheknee, fire in the hearth, love 
inthe heart. 

Accept No Substitute was popular 
with the Stones, who admired its 
rootsy white blues (and would hire its 
horn section, Jim Price and Bobby 
Keys). Itdrewin players like Dave 
Mason, British virtuosiofno fixed 
abode. Andit proved irresistible to 
reluctantrockstars trying tolive 
down their reputations. No formality. No 
supergroup. No problem writing songs. How 
could Clapton have seen Delaney & Bonnie and 
notthought they were the way forward? 

“Delaney Bramlett was like a musical 
magnet,” says Bobby Whitlock, who later 
oined Clapton in DerekAnd The Dominos. 

He seemed to attract the mostincredibly 


- r — erro? 
Friends and family: George Harrison 
| and Eric Clapton live with Delaney 
& Bonnie; left inset, D&B with their 
hildren; and right, Bonnie onstage 
in front of Jim Gordon 


talented and gifted people. He wasata creative 
pinnacle. Every time you turned around there 
wasagreatsong coming from this guy.” 

“We had rhythm and blues music inour lives 
every day,” says Bonnie. “Butyou guys {English 
people} urged us to re-investigate it. We knew 
thatyou guys were looking for what we had. We 
were the white kidswho became the keepers of 
the flame. Wewanted to be differentthan 
rock'n'roll. We wanted to go deeper.” 

Butalthough their studio albums hadn'tbeen 
disappointing, it was only atthe band’s live 
shows that it was felt'you were seeing Delaney 
& Bonnie & Friends operating at the top of their 
game. “Itnever transferred to tape,” says Don 
Nix. “Butword spread about their live act. I 
played with Jerry Lee Lewisin Memphis, and] 
seen people in Tuxedos stand up on tables and 
that’s thesame excitement] got from Delaney 
& Bonnie. You don’tsee too many people like 
that. Notjust the music but the feeling from the 
stage. Itmade you wannascream.” 

To the full group ofplayers, it felt like a 


JAC HOLZMAN 


spiritual experience. To Bonnie, the band’s 
near spontaneous songwriting was 
“supernatural. It felt like we were the vehicle. 
I’m notsure we had anything to do withit.” 
Bobby Whitlock, meanwhile, maintains 
thatsuch transcendent moments came from 
amixture ofsheer determination and 
musicianly chops. “Ifyoulookat photos ofus 





playing: Jim Gordon, Carl Radle, Dave Mason, 
Eric Clapton, whoever, everyone's taking care 
ofbusiness. TCB. No-one looking up at the sky. 
Hell no—the only one who was looking up atthe 
sky inany ofthose pictures was Delaney. Itwas 
an ethereal experience for him. Ithad to be.” 

Clapton, proclaimed as God, but maroonedin 
Blind Faith, aquartet he had begun to thinkof 
as ajazz group, took to joining Delaney & 
Bonnie, their support group, onstageinsearch 
ofsolace. When Blind Faith broke up, he invited 
Delaney & Bonnie to come to his Surrey 
mansion, Hurtwood Edge. Whathe proposed 
wasaunique kind of British tour. 


nanupstairsroomin Clapton's home, 

Delaney & Bonnie & Friends (Featuring 

Eric Clapton) rehearsed theirsetassisted 
by hashish joints and the home cooked meals of 
Clapton’s housekeeper, Mrs Egbie. After 
rehearsals, the musicians would walk grounds 
tended by Mr Egbie, and play with Clapton's 
dog, Jeep. But as restorative as were the 
surroundings, andas vibrant was the music 
they were preparing to perform, itwas 
increasingly hard to ignore the 
domestic disturbance in the 
Bramlett marriage. 

From the outset, theirs had beena 
volatile relationship. One story about 
the couple finds Delaney and Bonnie 
trading blows, more of which are 
landed by Delaney than by Bonnie. 
Sowhen Delaney falls asleep, Bonnie 
decides to putacigarette out on his 
hand. (The only partofthestory 
Bonnie disputes is the cigarette; she 
says Delaney was awake when she putitouton 
hishand. “Hehad my arm, Isaid, ‘Letgoofmy 
arm, or!'ll put this cigarette out onit.’ Andhe 
didn’t.”) “Iwas nota battered woman, trust 
me,” says Bonnie today. “Delaney and I fought. 
He was notawife-beater. And] tell you what-I 
was aworthy opponent. I couldn't beat him, so 
Tendedupwiththeworstofit CONTINUES over» 
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DELANEY AND BONNIE 


D&B&Friendslive, “es t EAEE 
withRitaCoolidge BES up e 


(farleft)andGeorge #= Ta 


Harrison (far right) 
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most ofthe time. But I'm notever going to paint 
apicture ofme cowering in the corner going, 
‘Please don't hit me...’ That just wasn tit.” 

“Bonnie was incredibly strong, that’s why 
they had fights,” remembers Rita Coolidge, 
who sang back-up with the Friends. “She didn’t 
take anything lying down. She wasn't going to 
be told what to do orwhatto sing. They were 


partners. And ifhe over-stepped that boundary 


and made her feel like she was his singer, he 
knewaboutit. | don’t know what they fought 
about—Ijust found out what the trouble was 
when the police came.” 

Whatever their personal feelings about the 
situation between Delaney and Bonnie as 
individuals (Rita Coolidge was best friends 
with Bonnie), the band was more upset by the 
pair's violation ofanimportant rule of 
musicianly conduct: you leave your personal 
life at the hotel. 

“Idon'tcareifyou're an attorney ora rock 
star,” says Bobby Whitlock. “Ifyou take your 
personal life and bring it to your work, itruins 
your workevery time. That was the 
bottomline. And there was entirely too 
much whiskey and cocaine being 
consumed. Aside from that, the music 
was fantastic.” 

Tojudge by the Top 10 On Tour With Eric 
Clapton album, released in 1970, or the 
later four-disc boxset edition from 2010, 
as the tour made its way from the Royal 
Albert Hall, down to Bristol's Colston Hall 
and backup to Croydon in early 
December 1969, the music was 
incredible. Butwhen the tour ended, so did the 
original Delaney & Bonnie & Friends, just as 
informally asit had begun. 

As serendipitous as it had been when the 
Friends flocked to Delaney and Bonnie, when 
they left, the consequences were terrible. Joe 
Cocker’s Mad Dogs & Englishmen Tour, staffed 
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by musicians almostexclusively from the 
Friends band was felt to be a betrayal, anda 
fatal blow to the couple. 

“Nobody was ever fired,” says Bobby 
Whitlock. “Everybody quit to go with Mad 
Dogs & Englishmen after our European tour, 
because they couldn’tstand the drugging and 
the drinking and the carryingon.” 

“{don’t thinkanyone felt like they were 
betraying Delaney and Bonnie. I know! 
didn't,” says Rita Coolidge. “We were just going 
to help Joe. When we got back, they had 
another band. I get the sense they perceived it 
differently than we did.” 

“Twas pissed off,” says Bonnie. “I felt betrayed 
for Delaney—because these were all his friends. 


These guys had been playing with each other for 


years. I thought, ‘How dare they do this to my 
freaking husband!’ 

“We never recovered from that, it killed us,” 
Bonnie continues. “Itwas the coup de grace, 
dude. It killed us professionally and personally. 
You can’'tseparate the two.” 


BONNIE BRAMLETT 


oday, Delaney and Bonnie's children 
thinktheir parents should bein the 
Rock’N’Roll Hall Of Fame. “Because 
they think thatwould bea way to correctly 
show respect for their dad,” says Bonnie. 
“But between youand me, it takes alot ofhard 
work to be famous.” 





Bonnie Bramlett: 
. “anincredibly 
strong woman” 


In truth, the story of Delaney & Bonnie & 
Friends is probably too messy and complex to 
play wellinrock’s hallowed hall. Certainly, the 
influence of theirinstinctive, passionate R'n'B 
canbe heard on thefirst Eric Clapton solo 
album, on the DerekAnd The Dominos album, 
and onAll Things Must Pass. Butsave for their 
live album, the band enjoyed little commercial 
success. Theirlast LP, called Country Life, 
was rejected andrenamed D&B Together by 
theirrecord company-asit turned out, 
erroneously. In 1972, Delaney and 
Bonnie separated, for good. 

“Idon’'twantto share thatmoment 
with you,” says Bonnie today. “Butthere 
wasa defining moment when Iknew 
thatsomeone had to go—and it had to be 
me. We fought. And whenit hurt too 
much to love Delaney, [had to hate him. 
But the bottom line was, ifI everneeded 
him orheeverneeded me—we were 
there for each other. 

“I don’tcare what anyone says to you,” 
adds Bonnie. “Delaney and I loved each other 
and we loved ourdaughters, No matter what 
youhear, don’'tyouthink fora minute that 
Delaney Bramlett didn’tlove me. Don’tyou 
ever believe that.” 

Delaneyand Bonniefinally divorced 
25 years later. © 
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“Don’t make me look like a jerk, or I'll fucking kill you!” 
On tour in Taiwan, Uncut meets one of America’s fastest- 
rising bands, DEERHUNTER, and “ugly, weird dude” 
BRADFORD COX, a frontman with a bizarre approach to 
love, fame and even interviews. Watch out for the mildew! 


YHIS OWN admission, Bradford 
Coxis feeling cranky. Aspotof 
mildewin the Deerhunter 
frontman’s hotel room has 
aggravated his asthma, keeping 
him up for most ofthe night, and 
he’s hardly eaten since landingin 
Taiwan 24 hours ago, having 
rejected most of the local food sent 
his way on hygiene grounds. Now 
an unsatisfactoryiced teais 
threatening to derail our interview. 
Thelandscapealllooked very differentlast 
night. Deerhunter are currently midway 
through a tour of South-East Asia, where it 
transpires they are bignews. Their showat The 
Wall-Taipei’s premier ‘live house’ -soldout 
weeks in advance, the crowd responding 
boisterously to their reverb-drenched thrum, 
despite the lack ofalcohol consumed (The Wall 
may be the only rock venue in the world where 
the on-site tattoo parlour does brisker business 
than the bar). Coxwasinhigh spirits, greeting 
the crowdin snatches of Mandarin, encouraging 
them to pawhis guitar, andsticking around to 
pose for snapshots with fans after the show. 
Thereaction is evidence of Deerhunter’s 
burgeoning cultstatus. Insome ways theyarea 
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welcome throwback to the 4AD bands of the late 
’80s andearly’90s: too gawky and strange to be 
anything other than underground heroes, but 
possessed of the ability to turn enigmatic 
dispatches full of death, disease and sickly 
nostalgia into brittle pop songs and 
transcendentsqualls. 

Lastyear’s Halcyon Digesttipped them into the 
expectant territory of Grizzly Bearand Animal 
Collective, butthereisa frisson of otherness to 
Deerhunter that mostindie-rock bands lack, and 
much of thatemanates from Coxhimself. 
Strikingly tallandskinny asa result ofa genetic 
disorder called Marfan’s syndrome, he’s aself- 
confessed gay virgin and “compulsive” music- 
maker (his frequent solo albumsas Atlas Sound 
feed into the overall Deerhunter legend, and last 
year he uploaded four albums’ worth ofhome 
recordings to his blogin asingle week). 

But Coxcanalso be exhausting company. His 
idea ofmaking conversation involves 
pummelling you with rather-too-personal 
questions, interspersed withrandom 
admissions ofhis own (hehas hairyarms, he 
doesn’tlike salad, his favourite album ofall time 
is Stereolab’s Cobra And Phases Group Play 
Voltage In The Milky Night). Every time Uncut’s 


photographer whips out his CONTINUES OVER » 
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O a ronnen a 
‘ox, backstage fall, 
Taipei, January 26, 2011: 

“Icanbe annoying, if you don't 
, getmysenseof humour!” 
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Deerhunter in Shida Night 

Market, Taipei, January 2011: 

(l-r) Josh Fauver, Moses Archeluta, 
Bradford Cox and Lockett Pundt. 
Inset left: Cox onstage in Tapei 
and witha fan—“thate love...” 


camera, hestarts gurninginto thelens, 
sticking the flashbulb down his pants, while 
the rest ofhis band-guitarist Lockett Pundt, 
bassistJosh Fauver, and drummer Moses 
Archuleta—stand stiffly behind him, 


| endeavouring notto look too embarrassed. 


He demands to see my bag, rifling through it 
like airportsecurity, looking for clues on the 
enemy. He takes myiPodandstarts scrolling 
the songlist: “Never heard ofit, never heard of 


| it,neverheardofit...” Ittakeslongerthan you 


mightimagine for him to tire ofthis game, 
though luckily he eventually finds something 
herecognises, since Coxis athis most 
entertaining and infectious when enthusing 
about other people’s music (he lists his current 


| preoccupationsas Tyrannosaurus Rex, The Fall 


andJapanese electronica). Sticka Dictaphone 
infrontofhim, however, andhe 
takesitas a provocation. 


attempts to 

interpret Cox’sintricate iced 

tea order, we try to cover off 
some basics. He talks listlessly 
about growing upinAthens, 
Georgia, and singing along to Roy 
Orbison and The Everly Brothers in 
his dad’s truck, before graduating 
via REM and Nirvanato the weird stuff. He 
formed Deerhunter with Archuletain Atlanta 
in 2001, although the early years were fraught: 
original bassist Justin Bosworth diedina 
skateboarding accidentjust before the 
recording of their firstalbum Turn It Up, 
Faggot, which becamea document ofthis 
angry, disillusioned period. “There was alot of 
negativity. A lot of people hated us.” Why? 
“Well, maybe we were irritating to them. [can 
beannoying, ifyou don’t get my sense of 


| humour. And we weren’tthe most melodic 


band. Wewere takinga lot ofcues from Pere 
Ubuand The Fall. We wanted to make sort ofan 
artrush... conceptual punk.” 

Deerhunter’s sound became more graceful 
with the addition of Cox’s old schoolfriend 
Lockett Pundt on guitarin 2005. And while 
their subsequent albums-2007’s Cryptograms 
and 2008's double Microcastle/Weird Era 
Continued—were intriguing, itwas last year's 
Halcyon Digest, introducing elements of 60s 
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psychedeliaandrambunctious rock'n'roll to 
their tenebrous haze, that really seemed to find 
the band achieving traction. 

Inevitably, Cox disagrees. “Halycon Digestisa 
way weirder album than anything we've ever 
done. I thought 4AD were going to flip out. I 
thought the ideas were weird, I thoughtitwasa 
very dark, inconsistent album. Disjointed. 
There we were working with this Grammy- 
winning producer [Ben HAllen] andit’sa 
pretty avant-garde album. Ourolderfans, they 
hate it. Butthey can fuck offand listen to the 
nextnew band.” He shrugs. “I don’tdeal with 
expectations well, [just do what! wantto do.” 

Apotofteaarrives, withoutice. “Thisisalla 
bittame,” he declares suddenly. “I don’tfeellike 
I’mexpressing myself very well-I feel like the 
conversation’s restrained. I understand you 


BRADFORD COX 


have to introduce the band, but I’mjustbored.” 
laskhim whathe’d prefer to talk about. 

“Ohno, I’m not going to tell you whatI'dlike to 
talkabout.” 

Oh great, aguessing game. I venturea 
question about “Helicopter”, Halycon Digest's 
moststriking song, inspired by an article by 
transgressive author Dennis Cooper 
concerning the tragic tale ofanaive Russian 
fashion model who ends up soldinto sex 
slavery and apparently committing suicide. 
But Coxcuts me offbefore I can finish. 

“Alot’s been written about that, it’s very 
straightforward,” he says dismissively. 
“Dennis Cooper published a news article from 
somewhere, I found thestoryreally affecting, 
and that’s where the song comes from.” 

You feltsome kind ofempathy? 

“Well, anybody could. You do when youlisten 
tothe song, don’t you? My old Republican dad 
loves thatsong. Hesaysit kepthim up atnight.” 

Whatis itabout Dennis Cooper's writing that 


affects you? “Not theviolence. I’m real 
sensitive. ]can’teven watch someone cut their 
finger. After having surgery when! was akid, 
pain, blood and viscera really bothers me. But! 
like the search for the idea ofloveinalotofhis 
books. I find thatinteresting because! don’t 
even like saying the word ‘love’. [hate love. I’m 
not talking about familial love, but the search 
for fulfilment through another personis 
something I've always found... interesting.” 

You've said you don’t pursue relationships. 

“Yeah, I’m notinterested in relationships. I'm 
lazy... and devoted to music. I'm compulsive. I 
don’t thinkI'd bea good partner.” 

Isn’tthat quite fatalistic? “I’m not bothered by 
it. [don’tsitaround crying. I sitaround 
laughing, with my friends. Ifyou wantto call 
thatasexual, | guessIam. Alot of people exist 

that way, butthey’re marginalised 
byeveryone assuming they've just 
not found the right person. Maybe 
the right person doesn’t exist for 
everybody.” 

Aglass oficeis procured forthe 
tea, butnow Coxis unhappywith 
the taste. “This teais terrible. Will 
youjust tryitand tell meifyou 
thinkit’s unusual?” It’s admittedly 
alittle pungent, although that 

seems to be howthey like itin Taiwan. “Is there 
any way can have another tea?” he pleads with 
the increasingly perplexed waiter. “I don’tlike 
this one. [want something normal.” 

Heturnsbackto me. “DoyouthinkI’man 
asshole? You know what's so funnyis that today 
is that first day I’ve beeninabad mood on the 
tour. Ifyou’dinterviewed mein Tokyo I'd have 
been, ‘Oh, Ijustwant to do whatmakes people 
happy’. Today, I’m like, ‘Give mesome fucking 
real tea. Givemearoom without mould.” 

Theinterviewlimps on awkwardly for 
another few minutes until we decide to give up 
onthe teaand leave the restaurant, whichis 
when things start to get really uncomfortable. 
Cox decides he’s been too negative and wants 
tore-do theinterview later. Whichis fine, 
excepthe also wants me to erase the tape, 
whichis notfine-especially as there’s achance 
thatin his current mood! mightnotsee him 
again before he flies offto Singapore. Besides, I 
tellhim, it’s all been quite illuminatingin its 









way. Thisincenses Cox, who demands! 
surrender my Dictaphone, and starts making 
threats when I refuse, finally giving up and 
buttoning his hood across his face. We walk the 
four blocks to the Taipei 101 tower—where we're 
due to meetup with the rest of the band for 
photos on the viewing deck-in silence. Taipei 
101 may boast the fastest lifts in the world, but 
the trip to the 89th floor feels like an eternity. 
Atthe top, the weaksmiles on the faces of the 
other three Deerhunters suggest they ve seen it 
all before. They may be as reserved as Coxis 
extroverted, butthe importance of theirrolein 
the bandis becoming more apparent by the 
minute. Earlier, when Cox confessed to feeling 
abit downcast about nothaving anyone to 
“vibe with” onstage, he immediately added 
thathe’d be nothing withoutthe others. 


the process of being moved toa mildew- 

free hotel, I’minformed thathe’s ready to 
re-open our dialogue. Butwhen I meethimin 
thelobby heis far from contrite, attempting to 
pass offhis tantrumasa “situationist joke”. He 
launchesinto anothertirade, callinginto 
question everything from the British sense of 
humourto Uncut’sjournalistic ethics. I tellhim 
thatit’s notmy aim to write asensationalist 
article, although I can only report what's 
happened, andallI've gotso faris an hour's 
worth ofcatty exchanges followed byastrop. 
We haveitoutforawhile, but eventually agree 
thatit’s in both our bestinterests to continue, 
and the interview proceeds on the basis thatit 
takes the form ofarelaxed conversation. 

“Ididn’t mean to putyou offearlier,” says Cox, 
softening, “but one thing spiralled into 
another anditjust became this uncontrollable 
anxiety. l'm like alittle hamster and you shook 
up my cage.” Heis solemn foramoment. “You 
know, Ijust hada friend die [Trish Keenan of 
Broadcast). I'm concerned about mortality. I 
don’t do interviews. Earlier this afternoon! 
vas, like, ‘That’s the lastinterviewI’m ever 
joing’. There are bigger concerns.” 

Isay thatone ofthingsI’dhoped to talktohim 
2boutwashowthatsense of mortality seems to 
pervade hislyrics, which often dwell on themes 

‘nostalgia and decay. “Well, absolutely. Iwas 
-aised knowing! wasn’'tgoing tolivelong. But! 


K ep HOURS LATER, and with Coxin 


Onstage at 
The Wall, Taipei 
January 26, 2011 


don’tlike dramaandIdon'tlike to publicise it 
because the only thing worse than dramais 
sympathy. I don’twantto bewritten about 
because ofmy illness. 1don’twantpeople to 
listen to my musicin the context thatit was 
made bysomebodyill. I've always hated the 
fact people listen to Daniel Johnston's musicin 
thecontext ofhis mental condition. That’s 
horrifying, like vultures circling. Itwould make 
real great copy [ifI died]. Youcouldmakeanice 
article about the poignancy of whatitall means 
inretrospect. Thatnauseates me. I'm likea dog, 
l'drathercrawlunderadeckorsomething.” 

Poignancy, asitturnsout, itnotaconceptthat 
Coxhas much truck with. “Alot ofmodern 
musicis this rallying call for angst andI find 
that too deliberate. [like things that are hard to 
pin down, absurd, surreal, alien. 1don’twant to 
be poignant, Iwantto beconfused. People 
who've actually experienced suffering, they 
don’twantto talk aboutitall the time. They 
don’t wantto talk aboutitatall.” 

So dothetrance-like effects in Deerhunter’s 
music function asakind ofescapism? 

“That's puttingita bit too artistically. It’s 
more ofaspace-out, like when you're doodling 
and suddenly youlookatit and you're like 
‘Wow, skulls!’ Allmywriting is done througha 
stream-of-consciousness. I don'tknow what 
I’m doing because! have no control overit.” 

Cox goes on to open up abouthis unease with 
the interview process, saying that the thing he 
hates most about being in the public eyeisthe 
fact thathe “spendsa lot of time pretending to 
be myself”. I! wonder ifhis attempts to write 
unconsciously and his dislike of being 
mediated byjournalists are part ofthe same 
quest for honesty of expression. “Td like to say 
that, asitwould sound good,” he decides. “But 
myreal goalisjustto make something that 
rules. That’s my motivation-to give people the 
chills. I’m an ugly, weird dude and itwouldbe 
very easy for people to write me off. I’m just 
appreciative to have people like my music.” 

Andwith that we are done, a peaceful accord 
reachedin the end, asthe band gather fora 
final photo callamid theneon bustle ofone of 
Taipei's famous night markets. 

“Don’tmake melooklikeajerk, orT’ll fucking 
killyou!” says Cox, by way of goodbye. Heis 
joking this time.® 
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DEERHUNTER 

TURNIT UP FAGGOT 

STICKFIGURE, 2005 

Made under acloud, this 
angry debut of frazzled post- 
punk is now largely disowned by the band. 
The naked cover star is Black Lips’ enviably 
well-endowed bassist Jared Swilley. 


DEERHUNTER 

CRYPTOGRAMS kranky,2007 

The core lineup of Cox, Fauver, Archuleta 
and Pundt convenes for the first time on 
Deerhunter’s second LP (which features 
second guitarist Colin Mee, later kicked out 
for being too unreliable). Side one explores 
dense, fibrous drone-rock territory, side 
twois whacked-out dreampop. 


M[ JATLAS SOUND 
Beg LET THEBLINDLEAD THOSE 


“A WHO CAN SEE BUT CANNOT 
G [oe 2008 
vi, Bradford Cox's solo debut, 


vaporous song-sketches with almost 
painfully autobiographical subject matter. 


DEERHUNTER 

MICROCASTLE/WEIRD ERA CONTINUED 
KRANKY/4AD, 2008 

When Deerhunter's woozily inviting third 
album is leaked onto the internet, the band 
knock upa bonus disc ina matter of days to 
reward purchasers of the physical product. 
Impressively, it's just as good. 


W ATLAS SOUND 


LOGOS 4an, 2009 
‘Second, more vivid collection 
d of Cox's solo meanderings. 
4 Noah ‘Panda Bear’ Lennox 
and Stereolab's Laetitia Sadier guest. 


LOTUS PLAZA | 
THEFLOODLIGHT COLLECTIVE krany,2009 









ee as 
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Deerhunter guitarist Lockett Pundt 
unveils his solo guise. Sweeter and more 
ephemeral than Cox's stuff, but still well 
worth investigation. 







DEERHUNTER 
HALCYON DIGEST 4ap,2010 

The ‘breakthrough’ album, 
featuring deft songwriting, at 
least onegreatsaxsoloanda 
suite of songs dedicated to former 
collaborator, garage-rocker Jay Reatard. 


ATLAS SOUND 

BEDROOM DATABANK VOLS 1-4 
SELF-RELEASED, 2010 

Four free albums’ worth of sketches and 
home demos, recorded throughout 2010. 
Contains a fair few nuggets of brilliance, 
including a gurgled cover of Dylan’s “This 
Wheel's On Fire”. 
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The/T crowd. Back row, from left: Barry 
Miles, Peter Stansill, Sue Miles, Roger 
Whelan, David Mairowitz; middle, from 

left: Jeff Nuttall, Jim Haynes, McGrath, I 
Christine Uren; front, Jack Heni 

Moore, 'Hoppy' Hopkins, circa 1969 
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“Vogue tried to do an IT issue. 
But then they hadn’t been up 
for a week and they weren't 

(ro | 4 Miike Lesser 








== Way outin Weybridge: 
__ Lennonperuses/T at 
homein Surrey, 1968 
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Reader, | married her: 
Townshend gets 

hitched to UFO poster- 
girl Karen Astley, 1968 





“Good withechoes...” 
Roger Waters at 
the UFOclub 
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The Oz three: editors 
Richard Neville, Felix 





EVENING STANDARD/GETTY IMAGES; MIRRORPIX 








= Outside the Oz 
SS obscenity trial, 
=), London, 1971 


IT’sown politics were far from ideological. 
Says Farren, “Black Dwarfand Red Mole were 
where the Socialist Workers Party decided to 

| getabitpsychedelicandalthough we'd show 
upat thesame riot we didn’tsee eye-to-eye. 
Wewere condemned as frivolous and 
philosophically disorganised, and the counter- 
accusation was they were boring totalitarians 
who wanted to sing the ‘Red Flag’ instead of 
listen to ‘Voodoo Chile’ and smoke pot.” 


frequently, suchas the time the 
Deviants played an anti-war demo and 

Farren irritated the organisers by being mostly 
concerned with getting on stage without 
splitting his trousers. One event, however, 
threatened to unite the factions. In May 1970, 
Ozproduced anissue edited byschoolkids, 
among them Deyan Sudjic, now Director of 
London's Design Museum. “Isaw the advertin 
Oz-schoolchildren required to edit next issue 
-and thought it sounded interesting,” says 
Sudjic. “Everybody who wrote back was asked 
in.” The results were disastrous. The 
establishment decided the magazine was 
obscene and mounted a fierce attack. 

Theissue, which was edited by kids but not 
aimedat them, featureda cartoon ofRupert 
Bearwith an enormous penis—and this was 
the focus of the trialin 1971. The cartoon was 
said to be drawn by 15-year-old Vivian Berger, 
although Sudjicis unconvinced. “Ithinkthe 
editors wanted editorial control to remain with 
the grown-ups. The notorious things like the 
cartoon I suspect came from them. I don’t 
remember any of the children having the idea.” 

Beginning onJune 23, 1971, thetrialwasa 
circus, as the three defendants—Felix Dennis, 
Richard Neville and Jim Anderson—dressed as 
schoolboys and called establishment-baiting 
witnesses like John Peel and George Melly. 
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Five underground newspapers 


| Oz’spoliticaloffshoot 
_launchedin1971 witha 
devastating exclusive cover 
__ story that turned outto be 
neither devastating nor exclusive. 
Folded in 1972. 






+ \ 








Spawned fromthe Jagger- 
funded UK Rolling Stone 
| in1968. Politicaland 
cultural. Renamed 
Friendz, closed in 1972. 
"ie “1 > 
T et Very hippy indeed. First 
pë - issue featured Marc Bolan 
arguing, “Christ must have 
beena gas. Godis the coolest thingof 
all.” Lasted five issues. 


TIME OUT 


Listing magazine started in 


1968 based on/T’s ‘What's 
Happening’ section. Still 
w published today. 





WE SHALL FIGHT 
WE Wii W! = Tariq Ali's far-left 





Outside court, Lennon donated his white 
piano forfunds and wrote the single “God Save 
Oz”, renamed “God Saved Us” and recorded by 
singer Bill Elliott. Green, who edited Oz during 
thetrial, recalls, “Lennon was perfectas he was 
going through this fistin the air period.” 


Dennis and Jim Anderson 





obscenity trialin 

British history, finishing on August5, 

the OzTriowere handed prison 
sentences. Pictures were released of them with 
shaven heads, asymbolicactofthe 
establishment's victory that shocked even the 
conventional press. Amid uproar, the 
sentences were overturned in November. 

“You cannotunderestimate the weight of 
establishment disapproval about these silly 
little hippies who had put their head above the 
parapet,” says Green. “This weight came down 
anditwasvery, very heavy. In the end, itwas 
probably avictory forus. Itreached this 
fantastic climaxin the trial, which broughtthe 
counterculture on to the front pages, and that 
may have been the time to callitaday. Butyou 
couldn’tadmit defeat. Youhad to stick your 
fingers up and say ‘Ozis carrying on’.” 

But the counterculture was exhausted. 
Farren faced his own obscenity trial after 
publishingacomic, Nasty Tales. “Atleastif 
you're busted dealing coke you'll have hada 
good time and madealotofmoney,” he says. 
“But you're happily going on practising your art 
and craft and philosophy and suddenly, boom, 
you've gotto deal with the law.” 

Ozsoldiered on until 1973, by which time only 
Time Outwasstill going. Funded directly by 
Lennon, /Treturned briefly in 1974, lasting just 
sixissues. But the underground press did have 
alegacy. Many writers moved into the music 
press, taking with them theideas and attitudes 
thatled to the heyday of NMEand Melody 
Maker. And, as Farren notes: “The spirit ofthe 
thingis preserved on theinternet. It’s all there, 
it'sjustmore specialised and you have to look 
forit.” Perhaps, then, Mike Lesser’s 
determination to revive /Tas an internet paper 
-withinput from Hoppyand Farren, ofcourse 
-could be the perfect platform for the return of 
the underground press. © 





ROBBIE 
ROBERTSON 








INTERVIEW BY GRAEME THOMSON 





In his 52-year career as songwriter, Band leader and, according to Bob Dylan, “mathematical 
guitar genius”, Robbie Robertson has played his part in the evolution of American music. 
Aged just 16, in 1959 he joined Ronnie Hawkins’ backing group. The Hawks later conspired 
with the newly electric Dylan, before becoming The Band, a polestar of US music. Since leaving | 
The Band in’76 Robertson has collaborated with Martin Scorsese and released five solo 
albums. At 67 he still embraces the mystery of creative exploration. “You don’t necessarily 
recognise these things as they're happening,” he tells Uncut. “It’s always a discovery process.” 


DYLAN & THE HAWKS LIVE! WITH BOB IN WOODSTOCK DIGGING ROOTS-ROCK 


BOB DYLAN & THE BAND 
THE BASEMENT TAPES 


COLUMBIA, 1975. PRODUCED BY BOB DYLAN, 
THE BAND 


BOB DYLAN 

THE BOOTLEG SERIES VOL 
4: BOB DYLAN LIVE, 1966, 
THE ‘ROYAL ALBERT HALL’ 
CONCERT 


COLUMBIA, 1998. PRODUCED BY JEFF ROSEN 


The most famous live 
bootleg in rock 
history was finally 
released in 1998, and 
captures Dylan & The 
Hawks in their ragged 
pomp at Manchester 
Free Trade Hall in 66. 
Their music enrages folk purists, one of 
whom famously cries “Judas!” at Dylan... 
Oh, Iremember the “Judas” night, but we'd 
heard it all before. We'd toured the US, 
Canada, Australia, then all over Europe, so by 
the time we got to England we were hardened 
veterans of negativity. It was an interesting 
experience, to go all over the world and have 
thousands of people turn up to boo you- 
they'd throw stuff, too. [learned to play guitar 
without looking at my hands, because I had to 
watch out for flying objects. An extraordinary 
experiment in terror. At some point you think, 
‘God, it’s only music.’ That night in 
Manchester we knew we were in the zone and 
we did something beautiful. After the show 
we'd listen ona little mono Nagra tape 
recorder and we'd say, “That’s not that bad!” 
We just had to barrel through, but there were 
times when you woke up screaming, “Maybe 
I’m wrong!” We'd pick up a newspaper and it 
would talk about how terrible the show was. 
We were in the middle ofa musical revolution, 
and it was very challenging to believe in 
something when no-one else did. 
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Burnt out, Dylan 
retreats to 
Woodstock. The 
Band join him and in 
1967 they start 
making strange, 
tipsy carnival music 
largely for their own 
pleasure. The widely bootlegged results 
are officially released in 1975. 

We never thought that the public was ever 
going to hear any of this. It was specifically a 
songwriting thing, Bob wanted to put down 
songs for other people to record. We'd lay 
down asongand he'd say, “Oh, that would be 
agood one for Ferlin Husky,” or, “Ah, I dunno, 


| maybe Ramblin’ Jack Elliott might be able to 


get into that.” Itwas a random, fun thing. 
There was no pressure or seriousness, and 
that enabled a certain freedom. Everything 
you ever learned about recording technique 
was completely disqualified. 

This was a basement in Bob’s house 
with cement walls, a cement floor, and 


| abigmetal furnace in the middle. I was 


always interested in the sound and vibe 
ofa record as muchas the songitself, so I 
experimented quite a bit in the basement. 
There was something rebellious aboutit. 
Alot of it was trial and error, but the results 
hada quality to it that has stayed with me 
ever since: it’s about not looking for the 
obvious, trying to find the right mistake. 
The Basement Tapes sound so much like it’s 
on the edge of disaster it makes you hold your 
breath sometimes. 


THE BAND 
MUSIC FROM BIG PINK 


CAPITOL, 1968. PRODUCED BY JOHN SIMON 


Ħ The Band's first 
record, named after 
the house three of 
LJ them shared in West 

ES] Saugerties, features 
classic Robertson 
originals such as 
“The Weight” 
| alongside new Dylan originals. The result 
| isa foundation stone of roots rock. 
| When it was time for The Band to make a 

record I wanted this place up in Woodstock 
| where we could do something interesting. 
The sound of that location ended up being 
the sound of the record. 

In astudio you felt like you were going into 
somebody else’s situation -there was a big 
| clockon the walland you were part of their 
| world. That’s backwards, isn’t it? It was about 
flipping that over on its head: “It’s our music, 
our record, shouldn’t this be our world?” Now 
everybody does it, but back then there was 
nobody making records in their house. 

Oh my God, it was a happy time! We just 
played music, chased girls and had 
extraordinary life experiences. We were 
young and foolish and didn’t have acarein 
the world, but that communal thing only 
works ata certain age. 

People in college have the same kind of 
| experiences, a bunch of friends living and 
| growing together and working on your 
| craft24 hours a day. On my first solo album, 
| Iwent to Dublin to do some recording 
| with U2 and they had a set-up in Adam 

[Clayton’s] living room. I wentin and they 
| said, “Look familiar?” 
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Robbie Robertson with The 
Band: (l-r) Garth Hudson, 
Levon Helm, Richard Manuel, 
Robbie, Rick Danko 


THE POWERFUL LIVE $ 


BOB DYLAN & THE BAND 





A punchy double live 
album documenting 
Dylan and The Band's 
return to touring for 
the first time since 
1966. Mostly 
recorded at Los 
Angeles Forum, it 
features eight songs performed by The 
Band as well as 10 tracks where they 
back Dylan. 

It was the opposite of 1966. This time 
everyone was acting like, “No, no, we knew 
allalong this was great.” 

Ha, isn’titinteresting? We didn’t change 
anything, the world changed. I had a really 
good time on that tour, it was more relaxed. 
At this point we knew people were going to 
embrace it and so there were different kinds 
of concerns. We were just trying to play the 
music as well as we could, there was nothing 
else at stake. 

Technology had changed: you could hear 
everything better, it wasn’t just a big wall of 
noise, and we were more adept at figuring out 
how to play the songs with more skill, so it 
came together in a different way. 

There was something very powerful about 
the way we played those songs with Bob — it 
was like a machine almost. 

In the early days we were just learning 
that, and although it had its own thing 
going it didn’t have quite the same 
combustion. We recorded a few dates and 
what's on the album is just what we thought 
sounded the best. 





THE “NEW MUSICAL GUMBO” 


THE BAND 


From the sepia cover 
photo featuring the 
five extravagantly 
hirsute musicians to 
the closing majesty 
of “King Harvest”, 
The Band’s second 
album mints a new, 
mythical strain of 
North American 
music, uniting the 
past and present. 
Robertson's finest 
set of songs is 
perfectly rendered 
by a seamless unit 
who can apparently play 
and sing anything. 

Iwas hired by Ronnie 
Hawkins to bein The 
Hawks at 16 because of two 
songs I wrote [ “Hey Boba Lu” 
and “Someone Like You”) when I 

was 15, but everything at that time was 
written overnight and I was never happy 
with that process. On this record I finally 

felt like I could really concentrate on my 
writing, and when songs were written I could 
bring them to everyoneand we would learn 
them at our own speed. Before, I never had 
that opportunity. It always seemed 

we were in someone's way or making 

too much noise. 

The lyrics for songs like “The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down” and “King Harvest” 
stemmed from my experience of going from 
my home in Canada directly to the 





THE BAND 








Mississippi Delta to join Ronnie Hawkins and 
The Hawks. This is where music just grew out 
of the ground and where all the music I loved 
came from, and I was right in the middle ofit. 
Iwas so young, I was just akid and it made 
such a huge impression 
on me that I wanted to 
write aboutit. I was so 
overwhelmed at that age 
by the South. Ithada 
profound effect on me, 
going to the Holy Land of 
rock'n'roll, and it came out 
in my songwriting years 
later. I was storing 
up images and the sounds 
and places. When it was 
time to go into my trunk 
of ideas it was filled with 
that kind of stuff. 

Musically, we'd been 
playing together for eight years before we 
made The Band. We'd been out there 

gathering musicality and experiencing 
amazing music from the Mississippi Delta 
to Canada, absorbing all these different 
elements, from mountain music to gospel, 
blues, jazz, classical and country. Everything. 
We had sprinklings from all of these 
influences and we finally just threw them all 
in a big pot and stirred it up. Itwas anew 
musical gumbo. 

You can’t over-think these things, but 
when you're making music it’s good to 
think that something may have a timeless 
quality, and people tell me this album has. 
With The Band I was very much anti-trends. 
Ifsomething was “happening”, I would 
often lean ina different direction. You didn’t 
want to get caught up in the bandwagon -no 
pun intended! CONTINUES OVER » 
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THE BAND 
THE LAST WALTZ 


WARNER BROS, 1978. PRODUCED BY 
| ROBBIE ROBERTSON 











A mighty document 
of The Band's star- 
studded final concert 
on Thanksgiving Day 
1976, the soundtrack 
to Martin Scorsese's 
legendary concert 
film remains a high- 


water mark for live albums. Features 
crackling performances from Dylan, Van 
Morrison, Neil Young etal. 

The show was pulled together in a brief 
period. It’s a miracle it happened the wayit 
did, it took everything we had. The planets 
were aligned, because there were a million 
things that could've gone wrong but it was 
meant to be. Everyone played real good and 

| rose to the occasion in an extraordinary way. 
Of course, one of the big things besides the 
talent on the screen was having Martin 
Scorsese supervising the movie. It seta 
barometer fora decent live music film. 
Afterwards I had to concentrate on the movie 
so [John Simon] did most of the LP mixing. A 


few years ago when they re-released The Last 


| Waltzin 5.11 wentin and remixed the record 
| and added 24 outtakes. It was vinyl in the old 
days and you couldn't fit everything on. I did 
itall over again as I was never completely 
satisfied with itand nowlam. 
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Robertson in 2011: 
finally satisfied 
with The Last Waltz 
soundtrack... 


ROBBIE FLIES SOLO THE NEW ONE: IT’S PERSONAL 


ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


| GEFFEN, 1987. PRODUCED BY DANIEL LANOIS 
& ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


Aged 44, Robertson 
releases his first 
solo album, an 
atmospheric 


from U2 and Peter 
#4 Gabriel. It includes 

Robertson’s only UK hit single, 
“Somewhere Down The Crazy River”. 
| Itwasn’t easy making that record—we were 

working with all kinds of different people and 
Daniel Lanois was working with U2, so he was 
backand forth. We had an interesting time on 
“Somewhere Down The Crazy River”. I wrote 
| iton this funny Omnichord-like instrument, 
an electronic autoharp that Brian Eno liked. 
When I was working on the lyrics I just started 
telling a story to Daniel about experiences I'd 
had in the South, a whole New Orleans vibe, 
| and hewaslike, “That’s it! Nobody is doing 
| this!” Itcame out ofnowhere in away that 
was quite magical. I went over to Dublin and 
| did some experimenting with U2-we just 
| wentin, boom, boom, boom, and came up 
| with “Sweet Fire Of Love”. After that I went to 
Bath and did acouple of things with Peter 
Gabriel. I returned to America with some 
really interesting music, but then it was about 
| making everything come together. 











THE STUDIO SWANSONG 
THE BAND 


NORTHERN LIGHTS — 
SOUTHERN CROSS 


‘ CAPITOL, 1975. PRODUCED BY THE BAND AND 
CHERYL PAWELSKI 


Recorded at their 
new West Coast 
home base of 
Shangri-La, this 
has a strength and 
unity that belies the 
ian fact that The Band 
are beginning to 
fracture. It’s the last Band LP of new 
material and features two of Robertson's 
most moving songs, “It Makes No 
Difference” and “Acadian Driftwood”. 
Islands [1977] was outtakes and b-sides, 
really, just completing an obligation to the 
record company. Shangri-La was just another | 
home-made studio situation. We lived near it 
in Malibu so it was convenient, especially if 
we were working late at night. We had privacy 
and it worked fine. It’s still there- Rick Rubin 
records alot there. While we were making the 
album we were doing pretty good, but the 
writing was on the wall. The end was on the 
horizon. Things were drifting. It was 
becoming alittle bit harder to coordinate 
what we needed to do, people came in late or 
| wouldn’t show up, and it felt like the interest 
level in what we were doing was fading. And it 
continued to do so after that, which is when I 
| decided I wanted to do The Last Waltz. 





ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
HOW TO BE CLAIRVOYANT 


429 RECORDS, 2011. PRODUCED BY 
MARIUS DE VRIES & ROBBIE ROBERTSON 


His first solo album 
for over a decade 
features Eric Clapton, 
Trent Reznor and Tom 
Morello, as Robertson 
- takes a more | 

$ | autobiographical view 
| ieee of his past... 
The genesis of this record was Eric [Clapton] 
andI hanging out, telling stories and playing 
guitar, just seeing what was going to happen. 
We're old friends. Icame to London and called | 
in Steve Winwood and for three weeks we | 
recorded these 12 basic tracks. Eric was really 
supportive, and the decision was that I should | 
finish this record and make it my own. Later I 
came back to it with a whole other vision, with 
other characters I wanted to work with: 
| Angela McClusky, Tom Morello, Trent Reznor 
~all who do something extraordinary. It was 
brilliant casting! I didn’t realise until I was 
deep into the LP that I was doing something 
more personal than I'd done before. I always 
took the storyteller angle, but I’d never said: 
| ‘Well, here’s what happened.’ There was an 
honesty I couldn’t deny. On “This Is Where I 
Get Off”, I'd never thought about talking about 
the break-up of The Band ina song before. It 
was beautiful to do that with Eric as he was 














| very close to The Band’s music. It felt right. © 
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Great rock moments revisited 
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ite Stripes 


Farewell, then, Jack and Meg. For this Uncut tribute, photographer 


Andy Willsher chooses his favourite images from an eight-year stint 
documenting this most striking- and strikingly visual - of bands... 


D PHOTOGRAPHS } 


WORDS 
HEY WERE ONE of those bands 
cC you really had to see live,” says 
photographer Andy Willsher of 
his eight-year working 
relationship with The White Stripes, who 
formally announced their split on February 2. 
“To be honest, I was a bit sceptical about their 
first couple of albums. I thought they were a bit 
too lo-fi. Then NMEasked me to shoot them for 
the first time in 2002 and they totally blew me 
away. Once I saw them onstage, it all made 
sense. And they were very easy to work with — 
they had such asense of image and style thatit 
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ANDY WILLSHER 


meant half my job was already done before I 
turned up. You knew they would look great and 
would have thought about how they presented 
themselves and they knew exactly what you 
needed. When you get on well with aband asa 
photographer, word spreads and it means you 
keep getting invited back. So to my delight, I got 
asked to do them again and again. I’d turned 
into sucha fan, that it became my dream job. I 
thought they had another record in them and 
was hoping that it would be this year. Looking 
at these shots again on the news that it’s all over, 
I feela real pang of sadness.” CONTINUES OVER » 


ba 
P 


ALEXANDRA PALACE | 
ONDON | NOVEMBER 2005 
“Attheend ofthe gig, Jack and Meg did a 
little dance together. It was an amazing 
end to an amazing show. Then Jack 
picked Meg up and carried her off. It was 
completely unexpected and showeda 
humorous side to him that he seldom 
allowed you to see. | was standing on the 
side of the stage and was lucky enough 


to capture the moment.” 





Wa 
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Great rock moments revisited ~ 
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| a SHEPHERDS BUSH EMPIRE | 
| [LONDON | MAY 2002 


A A “This was the first time | ever saw them. 


r - dw | Itwasan MTV ‘Detroit Night’ with The 
a | 


Dirt Bombs and The Von Bondies, as 
well. There was no photographer's pit, 

| solhadtotake pictures standing in the 

| audience. The whole gig was back-lit 
like it was in silhouette, andit was 

| very effective.” 


í 


“There was areal 

buzz about the band, 
butitwas the first 
time they'd been seen 
by a wider audience. 
Because it was 
televised, Glastonbury 
was really the moment 
when they crossed 
over and everyone 
realised what an 
incredible band 

they were.” 


“I think Jack was a massive fan 
of Jeff Beck, and he and Meg 
came on during his show to do 
some old Yardbirds stuff with 
him. It was only a guest 
appearance, but he still 
dressed for the part. Jack was 
never going tocomeonina 
pair of oldjeans...” 


SHER 


ANDY WILL 





“They had to cancel along list of 
dates in '03 when Jack broke his 
finger ina car accident and couldn't 
play. This was their comeback gig 
and for some reason Jack demanded 
everyone should be dressed up 
exactly the same — road crew, 
management, everyone.” 


“Meg took everyone by surprise on 
the 2003 tour by taking a lead vocal. 
| guess it must have been ‘In The 
Cold, Cold Night’, which she sang on 
Elephant. She had a really good 
voice, too.” 





“This was when you realised they had 
moved up to the next level. They had 
a fantastic set, with fake red palm 

| trees and lots of weird instruments 
i on stage, like marimbas. And it was 

i ‘ \ ” stilljust the two of them. They 

Š resisted expanding the band, and — 
kept absolutely faithful to their 
original vision.” 








« MEXICO CITY | MAY 2005 

“Don't ask me what the masks were all about! | 
think it was the first date on the tour following the 
release of Get Behind Me Satan, so in Jack's mind, 
I'm sure it was all meant to tie in with that.” 


ANDY WILLSHER 


ees 
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“Playing at the Royal Chelsea Hospital for 40 rie orat Glasto ine bar in Detroit 
or50Chelseapensionershastobeoneofthe # READING FESTIVAL AUGUST 2002 Stripes live, then let us know. 







most surreal gigs ever. They did half a dozen “They played in mid-afternoon and they'd got much bigger comilallan_jones@ipemedia. 
songs inanacoustic set, including ‘St James since the bill was put together and really deserved to be we'll publish the nega 
Infirmary’, which a few of the pensioners higher up. They were even better than at Glastonbury a upcomingissue... 





seemed to recognise, presumably from the couple of months earlier, and Jack took his T-shirt off at the 
Louis Armstrong version.” end and threw it into the crowd, which was quite unlike him.” Ln a» 
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Screamadelica, their magnum 
opus, reissued with a live 
show and more... 

















JOSH T PEARSON 

Where has the Lift To 
Experience man been for 10 
years? Last Of The Country 
Gentlemen provides an 
emotional answer 


REM Called Collapse Into 

Nowat the suggestion of 
Patti Smith, REM’s 15th album 
brings out old friends and some 
familiar sounds 


THE STROKES 

Abelated album four, and 
amore collaborative effort from 
Julian Casablancas and band 


ELBOW Guy Garvey 

returns to Bury and hugsa 
hoodie on the much-anticipated 
Build A Rocket Boys! 


THE UNTHANKS 

Characteristically moving 
folk-based manoeuvres from the 
northern folk-dancing experts 


KURT VILE Pals with 

Thurston Moore and J 
Mascis... The former War On 
Drugs man is on the rise with 
follow-up to Childish Prodigy 


TRAFFIC Deceptively 
pastoral stuff on expanded, 
reissued John Barleycorn Must Die 


QUEEN First five albums, 
reissued and remastered 
with extras. ‘Vinyl punch’ assured 


DEREK AND THE 

DOMINOS The oneand 
only from Clapton's clandestine 
bluesmen. Now over four discs 


Rocksteady/soul docs, Bad 
Company and Rory Gallagher 


The Creation Records story, 
Submarine, Norwegian Wood 


HEVD = Say 
Orson Welles’ Chimes At 
Midnight, Mad Men 


BOOKS 
Alan Lomax biog The Man 
Who Recorded The World 
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JOSH T 
PEARSON 


‘Last Of The Country Gentlemen we 


aay oe TES COUNTRY GENTLEMEN ** tok *& 
Lift To Experience man goes solo. Bleakly brilliant, says Alastair McKay 





THIS IS Josh T Pearson's 
solo debut, but the first 
album he made, Lift To 
Experience’s The Texas- 
Jerusalem Crossroads 
from 2001, wasa 
valuable insight into 
what one might expect 
from his uniquely troubled mind. Greatly 
revered and almost unheard, ithas since 
assumed mythic status: purported to bea 
concept album about the end of the world, 

with Texas as the promised land, italso came 
loaded with splintered riffs which sounded like 
industrial machinery. Country/post-rock just 
about coveredit. 

A full consideration ofits merits would also 
have to include reference to Pearson's 
worldview, which was drenched in religion. 
Pearson's father, by all accounts, was a lay- 
preacher whose sermons infected his son’s 
imagination. So, as well as being familiar with 
the romantic fatalism of Hank Williams, 
Pearson was in the habit of picking the scabs 
from his conscience, as his emotional state 
pinballed between lost and found. 

So what has happened to Pearson in the 10 
years since The Texas-Jerusalem Crossroads? 
To judge by the songs on Last Of The Country 
Gentlemen, plenty. On “Country Dumb” -just 
one of the great, sprawling tear-wrenchers here 
-he demonstrates to the listener the sheer 
scale and weight of his emotional baggage. 
“We're the kind who start the books but who just 
do notfinish,” he sings, “We're the kind who 
have 10,000 would-be-great, ungrateful, too- 
long, run-on songs/You see I miss you woman 
and baby you ain't even yet gone.” 

The song, and the album which contains it, is 
astone-cold masterpiece of melancholy, alost 
telegram of flickering faith and burned-out 
hope. As advertised, the songs are “ungrateful, 
too long, run-on” numbers. They sound closer 
to confessional sketches for hymns than they 
do to rock'n'roll, being almost devoid of 
forward propulsion of any kind. Last Of The 
Country Gentleman has the strung-out feeling 
of Neil Young’s On The Beach, and the lyrical 
bluntness of Nick Cave’s The Boatman'’s Call but 
isamore extreme record than either of those. It 
is, be warned, tough stuff. 

Reading between the lines of Last Of The 
Country Gentleman, what happened after Lift 








To Experience implodedisa bit ofa blur. 
Whatever, you might speculate that hard 
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drinking was involved, along with further 
self-examination. What seems to be true is that 
Pearson retreated from the music business, 
and from society, moving from Denton, Texas, 
toashackin Tehuacana (pop. 307), doing odd 
jobs to get by. He cleaned toilets and sold most 
ofhis possessions, keeping only alaptop anda 
stack of DVDs, while pondering howto make 
another record. 

Post-Lifts, Pearson had been left with the 
nagging sense thathe had something great to 
live up to. His then label boss, Bella Union's 
Simon Raymonde, reportedly suggested 


| tohim thathe putaside his worries about 
| matching up to his debut, and write 


throwaway material, to ease himself back 
into recording. He did, only to shelve these 
songs when the old doubts about artistic 
merit began to bite. 

Virtually unknown in the US, he lived 
illegally in Berlin for a while (this album was 
recorded at the city’s Klangbild studios, with 


2 eS ee a] 
Astone-cold 
masterpiece, it’s a 
lost telegram of 
flickering faith and 
burned-out hope 


Martin J Fiedler engineering), before settling in 
Paris; emerging occasionally for live dates, 
including some with The Dirty Three. Some of 
this may not be accurate: this isaman witha 
keen sense of his own myth. Butwhatis 

plain is that the seven songs on Last Of The 
Country Gentleman are not Pearson's attempt 
to make himself more acceptable to 
mainstream tastes. It’s a break-up record. On 
another level, it’s acrack-up record. 

Itstarts quietly and mournfully, with “Thou 
Art Loosed”, which has a faintly Eastern feel, 
with Pearson singing from the bowels ofa 
lament. Two minutes in, his voice cracks into 
focus, sounding like lan McCulloch ashe sings 
“causel'm off to save the world... at leastIcan 


| hope.” Heis whistling in the dark, butthatline, 


“atleast I can hope” is one which haunts the 
record's seven songs. 

“Sweetheart Ain’t Your Christ” follows: a 
quite extraordinary thing, wrung out of 


} 








weariness and devotional imagery, which 
slides, over 12 agonising minutes, into a dark 
echo of Simon and Garfunkel’s “The Sound Of 
Silence”. Pearson is habitually so down on 


| himself, so passive-aggressive, so lonesome 


and ornery, thatit’s not always clear who is 
doing the breaking up, but here he administers 
his adieu with cruel clarity. “Ican bringyou to 
the water,” he sings, “But I sure as hell can’t make 
you drink/It ain't Christmas time, it’s Easter, 
Honey Bunny, and lain't the Saviour you so 
desperately need.” 

The grandiosity of the lyric, andits Southern 
gothic cadences, are like something by Nick 
Cave. But Last... is positively bare-assed, even 


| bycomparison to the unadorned The 
| Boatman’s Call, mostly comprising spare 


guitar and muttered vocals, with Pearson's 
lyrics existing at a level ofintimacy and self- 
revelation thatis painful. Cave sidekick Warren 


| Ellisadds neurotic violin on two tracks-the 


vicious, apocalyptic break-up song “Woman 
When I've Raised Hell”, and the astonishing 
“Honeymoon Is Great, [Wish You Were Her”, 
which chronicles the author's emotional 
infidelity over an epic 13 minutes. It feels 
shorter than that, butit also seems to lasta 
lifetime, with Pearson allowing himself some 


| moments oflevity: he’s not daydreamingin the 


song, he’s “day drinking”. 
On these two songs, Pearson’s country roots 
are apparent, but there’s no hint of Music Row 


| tosugar the pill. The bleakness is served 
| straight. It’s gospel music, but with no sense of 


elevation orsalvation. When the toneis 
confessional, as on “Sorry With A Song”, there’s 
no hintthathe expects forgiveness; the song 
would work equally wellif Pearson was 
addressing God, and not apologising toa 
woman, butin either case the moodis of self- 
abasement and regret, not hope. True, there is 
some faint mirth on the closing tune, “Drive 


| HerOut”,aslurred psalm from under the 





floorboards, with Pearson repeating the 
phrase, “could you help me drive her outofmy 
mind?” He could be addressing God, though 
the tenor of the tune, with a rolling piano 
circling round a whispered vocal, suggests that 
on this occasion, the object of his devotion is 
bottle-shaped. 

If Last Of The Country Gentlemen has taught 
us anything, after all, it’s that these songs come 
froma place beyond romance. Josh Pearson 
has gone there so we don’t have to—we should 
be grateful he’s returned to tell the tale. 
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| Eastern European rhythms, 








DEAD OCEANS 


| associates, written in Japan 


| reputation for impenetrable 


| revelincontrastand areas 


AHAWK AND A HACKSAW 
Cervantine 
LM DUPLI-CATION 


Global jukeboxers launch 
own label with eclectic 
guestlist 

Jeremy Barnes, Heather Trost 
and various invited 
musicians continue their 
heartfelt, bucolic exploration 
ofthe world’s musics from 
their Albuquerque base. As 
well as their beloved, frenetic 





this latest hoedowntunesin 
to emanations from nearby 
Mexico, especially on 
“Española Kolo” and the 
mariachi-flavoured title 
track. Several tunes-the 
swaggering “Mana Thelo 
Enan Andra”, the Turkish 
standard “Üsküdar” —put the 
talents of Bradford-based 
Hladowski siblings Chris and 
Stephanie (Nalle, The Family 
Elan) to stunning effect on 
vocals andamplified 
bouzouki respectively. 

Rob Young 











AKRON/FAMILY | 
S/T Il: The Cosmic 
Birth and Journey of 
Shinju TNT 


Sixth from ex-Michael Gira 
That this triohasearneda 


weirdness is baffling. They 
may be experimentalists who 


invigorated by chaos as 
drawn to calm, but the music 
they makeis pop, pure and 
simple. A dizzying positivity 
isthe constantin this 
adventure in fractal sonics — 
notafilm soundtrackatall, 
nor asequel—andit 
underlines theirkinship with | 
Animal Collective, Deerhoof 
and Devendra Banhart. The 
wildcard hereis “Fuji I 
(Global Dub)”, a satisfying, 
riff-stacked blowout 
complete with gurglinglava 
noises. Sharon O’Connell 


GEVA ALON 
Get Closer 
2B VIBES 





Alt.country, Israeli-style! 


| AMINAMUSIK 


| in2007 with their widescreen 


| bothnaive (“Mambo”) and 
| knowing (the complex 


| Amiina’s music of the senses 
offers a bewitching antidote 


Astarin his native Israel for 
almost a decade, Alon’s third 
album makes a play fora 
global audience with the 
recruitment of producer 
Thom Monahan (Pernice 
Brothers/Devendra 
Banhart). Hisresonant voice 
ranges fromrich Tom Rush 
baritone (“HereComesThe | 
Tune”) toNeilYoungfalsetto | 
(“The Wind Whispers”, on 
which his backing band Trees 
try outtheir best Crazy Horse 





shtick). The melancholic |i 


melodies sound asifthey 
mighthavecome fromthe 

pen of Ray LaMontagne, but 
the tritelyrics ensurehe | 
nevercarvesouta 


| personality ofhis own. 
| Nigel Williamson 


AMIINA 


Puzzle 


Classically trained Icelandic 
quartet takeabow 

Amiina were Sigur Rós’ string 
section before breaking out 


debut, Kurr. They've since 
expanded to asextet, and the 
addition of drums and 
electronicinstruments 
broadens the sound palette 
without overpowering their 
innate fragility. Mainly 
instrumental, these 
twinkling aural galaxies are 





concentric rhythms of the 
dramatic “Sicsak”), although 
the occasional, everso polite 
vocals tend to dilute the 
magic. Atits best, however, 


tothe world of noise. 
Graeme Thomson 


APPLE RABBITS 
King Of Anglia 
KILBURN STATE 


Singer-songwriter flirting 
with technology 

Having dabbled in folk (he 
once supported John Martyn 
ontour), danceand 
electronica since his early 
'90s debut, Jay Fisheris an 
interesting if ‘conflicted’ 
musician. The first half of 
this moderately involving 
album could be dismissed 

as ersatz mid-period 
Radiohead, or Elbow. Thenit 
evolves into more ambitious 
atmospherics, with “1000 
Years” repeating “one day this 
city won'texist’” to hypnotic 
effect, while“Go To Sleep” isa 
hiss ofsamples and drones, It 
falls between two stools, but 





| elegantly. Chris Roberts 





REISSUE 


Ji Katy B akadubstep 
>) diva Kathleen Brien: 
‘00 Top Shop for some 


ASA 
Beautiful Imperfection 
DRAMATICO 


Elegant torch from West 
African wondergirl 

The Nigerian singer- 
songwriter continues to 
effortlessly blend pristine 
pop soul with the more 


| indigenous sounds ofher 


homeland on this second LP. 
Comparisons are inevitable 
(the softer, jazzier tracks 
channel Corinne Bailey Rae, 
the brassier retro elements 


| AmyWinehouse), but take 


nothing away from Asa’s own 
character. The whispered 
“Preacher Man” oozes sleaze 


| andsophistication in equal 


measure, while first single 
“Be My Man” cuts asly dance 
groove straight out ofa 1960s 
thriller. “Ore” and “Bro Da 
Ole” find hersingingin her 
native tongue, African 
rhythms clashing with the 
reggae sway Lauryn Hill does 
so well. TerryStaunton 


| NICOLE ATKINS 


Mondo Amore 
PROPER 


Street-tough country gal 
backin the saddle 
High hopes surrounded 


| Atkins’ 2007 solo debut, with 


Rick Rubin and Columbia 
Records heralding the Jersey 
native as the new Lucinda 
Williams on the block. Now 
backin the world ofindies, 
herbrush with the big boys 
only appears to have 
strengthened her resolve ona 
collection of fierce country 
rockers. “My Baby Don’t Lie” 
and “Cry Cry Cry” kick up the 





sawdust with formidable 
swagger, while she two-steps 
down darker streets on the 
Orbisonesque “This Is For 
Love” and the spooky “You 
Were The Devil”, the latter 
giving the impression ofa 
lasso-wielding Scott Walker. 
Terry Staunton 


| KATYB 


On A Mission 
RINSE 


Dubstep diva’s drab debut 
Inrecent months, dubstep 
andits more polished hybrid 
forms finally began climbing 
out of sweaty basement clubs 
and conquering the charts.A 
key figure in this change has 
been south London Brit 
school graduate Kathleen 
Brien, who belongs to the 
same family as Magnetic 
Manand Skream-indeed, 
her mellifluous vocals 
featured on MM'sslinky 
electro-soul single “Perfect 
Stranger”, which surfaces 
again here, while she also 
collaborated with Benga on 
her dynamic dancefloor 
seduction, “KatyOnA 
Mission”. Sadly, beyond these 
two stand-outs, Brien’s 
album swiftly degenerates 
into faceless Top Shop dance- 
pop filler. Stephen Dalton 


JULIANNA BARWICK 
The Magic Place 
ASTHMATIC KITTY 


Third album of wordless 


| vocal acrobatics 


Recalling the extraordinary 
power of Le Mystére Des Voix 
Bulgares, albeit free of 
dissonant throatsinging, 


| Brooklyn resident Barwick 





| shesang during her 





New albums, reissues and compilations alphabeticised for your convenience 
KEY: 





loops her voice intricately to 
create a masterpiece of 
largely instrument-free 
choral ambience. Its 
devotional leanings are 
inspired bya cappella hymns 


Louisiana childhood, but 
though its meditative 
spirituality hints at NewAge 
tendencies, the additional 
percussion that cuts through 
the layered harmonies of 
“Prizewinning” providesa 
rude awakening. The sense of 
naive wonder evident recalls 
the bewitching power of 
Sigur Rós. Wyndham Wallace 


BEARDYMAN 
I Done A Album 
SUNDAY BEST 





Hairyhumandrum machine 
swapsstageforstudio 
Brighton-based beatboxer 
Darren “Beardyman” 
Foremanisa genius atlive 
improv performance, 
sampling and looping his 
own mighty arsenal of vocal 
sound effects with quickfire 
witand dazzling dexterity. 
Forhisdebut,Foremantakes | 
the slightly odd decision to 
mix vocals with real 
instruments, broadening his 
palette but downplaying his 
unique micskills. The broad 
musical coordinates stretch 
from the glitch-techno Aphex 
Twin pastiche “Game Over 
(Latex Quim)” to the rousing 
Afro-funk of “Twist Your 
Ankal” and the ferocious 
Balkan-gypsy-dubstep 
floor-stomper “Vampire 
Skank”. Unfocused, but still 
impressive. Stephen Dalton » 
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Collapse Into NOW waers 


Sounding more like themselves 
again, says Andrew Mueller 


AS RECENTLY as three 
years ago, it looked like 
REM were done. The first 
certifiably poor record of 
their astonishing career, 
{2004's Around The Sunhad 
been followed byan 
unenthralling tour, and a lengthy period of 
sulky silence, during which REM’s three 
remaining members admitted that, during 
the gestation of Around The Sun, they'd pretty 
much ceased speaking to each other. 

2008's brash, punky Accelerate, a wilful and 
hearty tug on their garage band roots, was 
immense fun, but rather felt like the old gang 
getting back together for one last job, 
determined not to bow out onalownote. 
There still seemed very little likelihood that 
REM were going to be REM, as we'd come to 
understand the idea, again. 

Collapse Into Now, REM’s 15th studio album, 
finds them atleast trying to be exactly that, 
and not infrequently succeeding, though the 
struggle with the syndrome of diminishing 
returns must be at least as arduous for the 
bandas itis for the listener. Nobody, surely 
REM least ofall, expects them to reconquer 
the heights they commanded between 1983's 
Murmur and 1992's Automatic For The People, 
an eight-album sequence of near flawlessness 
and incalculable influence. Set in that context 
Collapse Into Now can only sound like an 
afterthought, but it isnevertheless one which 
bristles and fizzes with invigorating 
quantities of wit and fury. 

Two defining lines, laced with gleeful self- 
mockery, lurkin the terrific second track, 
raging rock’n’roll jams-kicker “All The Best”. 
“It’s just like me to overstay my welcome’ is one. 
‘Tllshow the kids how to do it” is the other. 

Collapse Into Now was produced by Jacknife 
Lee, who presided over Accelerate, and 
recorded in Berlin’s Hansa studios, birthplace 
of David Bowie's “Heroes”, Iggy Pop's Lust For 
Lifeand perhaps more significantly, fora 
somewhat becalmed rock leviathan seeking a 
renewed sense of purpose, U2’s Achtung Baby. 
Collapse Into Now will neither define a 
moment nor redefine a career, butit flourishes 
afew worthwhile reminders of REM’s singular 
capabilities. “Mine Smell Like Honey” is 
swaggering boogie in the “Bad Day”/”End Of 
The World As We Know It” mould, borne aloft, 
as so many great REM moments have been, by 
Mike Mills’ harmonies. Opening track 
“Discoverer” summons memories of the 
baleful stadium rock of “Green”, Buck 
recycling the purposeful, shuddering guitar of 
“Turn You Inside Out”. 

Where Accelerate was an explicit exercise in 
REM brushing the grey out of their whiskers 
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and reconnecting with the adolescent joy of 
rattling the garage walls, Collapse Into Now 
sees REM permitting themselves a return to 
their traditionally wider sonic palette (it does 
share with its predecessor a determination to 
get on with things —the 12 tracks consume just 
4] minutes). Guest stars are invited along- 
Pearl Jam’s Eddie Vedder on the sweet country 
shuffle “It Happened Today”, Peaches and 
Lenny Kaye on the exuberantly daft thrash 
“Alligator Aviator Autopilot Antimatter”. The 
acoustic guitars and mandolins -as well as 
accordions and other accoutrements of 
REM’s backporch-strummers mode -are 
retrieved from the attic for the likes of 
“Uberlin”, “Oh My Heart” and “Me, Marlon 
Brando, Marlon Brando And 1”, each eloquent 


UNCUT: This is a more expansive record 
than Accelerate. 

MIKE MILLS: We didn't try and limit ourselves 
to any type of song on this one, we just picked 
the best we had. It runs thegamut from pretty 
loud and fast to slow and beautiful. We tried to 
get most of the songs in two or three takes. 
PETER BUCK: In recent years it's felt like my 
job in REM is to keep things moving, to work 
quickly and keep everyone working with an 
edge so it’s spontaneous. Some of the material 
this time sounds very emotional. 

Is there a deeper meaning to the LP title? 





studies in the gothic folk previously heard on 
the more introspective moments of Out Of 
Time. The closing track, “Blue”, is a sonorous, 
sprawling and altogether seductive dirge, 
Stipe’s distorted, distracted spoken 
monologue counterpointed by the backing 
vocals of Patti Smith. 

It says everything about REM’s stature 
at this point thatit’s really only possible to 
define and describe their new album by 
referring to their old albums: they’re one of 
those rare acts who've become a genre unto 
themselves. Collapse Into Now is doomed, 
as all post-Automatic For The PeopleREM 
albums are doomed, to spend its life in 
mighty shadows, butit sparkles and 
twinkles nonetheless, 


OSA Peter sue ananmemme 


PB: Someone in the studio asked Patti Smith 
what we should call it. She looked at Michael's 
notes and said: “What about ‘Collapse Into 
Now?’,” which is a line from “Blue”. From 
Michael's lyrics, it sort of feels like the way we 
run everything. It's kind of ramshackle. 

MM: Today is a very immediate time, we're all 
used to immediate gratification, knowledge 
and availability. Past and future matter less, as 
everyone's focused on the moment. We weren't 
thinking about that when we chose the title, but 
looking back it makes sense. It's a record that fits 
the time in which we live. INTERVIEW: ROB HUGHES 
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| Garage-psych anthems from 


THE BELLRAYS 

Black Lightning 
FARGO 

kkk 

Umpteenth album from 


| curious Calisoul punks 


The BellRays pose as yet 
another one of those punky 
“The” groups—all bluesy 
shrieks, thunderous drums 
and distorted guitar riffage- 
before morphinginto a full- 
on soul band. Lead singer 
Lisa Kekaula has that gutsy, 
androgynous howl that can 
veer between Jagger and 
Aretha, though Black 
Lightningtends to keep the 
rockand the soul consciously 


| weirdly opiated about Deja 
What?, as though Blank 
Realm’s collective third 
eye glazes over when 
theyplay. 

Jon Dale 


BONZO DOG 

DOO DAH BAND 

A Dog's Life 

EMI 

kikk 

Barking mad pop 

This three-disc comp 
manages acomprehensive 
job: itcomprises rare b-sides, 
odd solo singles and the 
group’s entire album output 
from its music hall/trad jazz 





separate, with slow-burning 
ballads suchas “Sun Comes 
Down” and “Anymore” being 
keptapart from the MC5-ish 
rumble of “Hell On Earth”. 
John Lewis 


MATT BERRY 
Witchhazel £22009 
ACID JAZZ 

kkk 
Properreleaseofcomedian’s | 
ambitious concept album. 
Features Macca! Allegedly! 
Bestknownas the 
authoritatively deep-voiced 
actor onnumerous comedy 
shows, MattBerryisalsoa 
gifted multi-instrumentalist, 
andhis third LPisarural- 
themed conceptalbum that 
digs deep into the proggy 
early’70s. How seriously does 
Berry wantus to take him? 

The waggish lyrics tell of 
pheasants, badgers, haunted | 
barns, excreting sheep and 
clumsy stablehands shooting | 
themselves in the head. 

The music is ambitious, 
compelling, infuriating, not 
leaston “Rain Come Down”, 
inwhich someone sounding 
like Paul McCartney is on 
hand to tell animals, “to seta 
good example to us human 
beings/and stop behaving like 
Japanese”. John Lewis 


| BLANK REALM 


Deja What? 
BEDROOM SUCK 
kk 


Brisbane’s bustling 


| underground 


One ofAustralia’s best bands, 
Blank Realm have gone from 
psych-noise reprobates to 
garage wallflowersina 
surprisingly short period. 
Reissuing a CDR from 2009, 
Deja What? covers Blank 
Realm’s current form 
perfectly, from the Canned 
Heat blues of “Crystal Ball”, 
through several teen-high 
rockers, tothetwo-chord pop | 
of “Can’t See The Weather”. 
Butthere’s something 





indebted debut Gorilla, to 
| '72’s patchy, reconvened Let's 
Make UpAnd Be Friendly 
wherein Viv Stanshall 
premiered “Rawlinson End”. 
In between, the Bonzos 
became increasingly satirical 
and musically inventive (“We 
Are Normal”; “Can Blue Men 
Sing The Whites”), but 


| retained thesilliness of “Mr 


Slater’s Parrot” and “The 
Trouser Press”. Anageless 


| juxtaposition of Stanshall’s 


middle-class fragility, 

Neil Innes’ pop sensibilities 
and Roger Ruskin Spear’s 
endearing lunacy. 

Mick ts Al 





JAMES BROWN 

I'll Go Crazy 

FANTASTIC VOYAGE 

kkk 

Godfather OfSoul’s 
complete’50s recordings 
across two discs 

The signature sound and 
groove wasstilla few years 
away when Brownand The 
Famous Flames signed to 
Cincinnati-based Federal 
Records in 1956, but his 


| . 
| 22-year-old voice was 


nonetheless exploring all 
manner oftints and tones. 


| Casuallyswitching from the 


testifying holler of Jackie 
Wilson (“I Feel That Old 
Feeling Coming On”) to the 
deeper balladry of The 
Drifters’ Clyde McPhatter 
(“Why Do You Do Me?”), 

his own distinctive rasp 
begins to emerge on “I Won't 


| Plead No More” while the 


sweet-toothed “You Got 
The Power” boasts more 
delicate hues. Terry Staunton 





















Cornershop's Tjinder Singh 
and Ben Ayres with Bubbley 
Kaur: dissolving racial divides 








CAEDMON 
A Chicken To Hug | 
CAEDMON’S RETURN 

wk 

Saints alive! Jesus-lovin’ acid 
folkies are born again 

Notso much a follow-up asa 
new beginning, A Chicken... 
sees the reformation of 
spiritual folk-rockers 
Caedmon forthe first time 
since 1978’srare self-titled 
nugget. Though they open 
the ceremony with an 
unrecorded late 70s song, 
“Peace In The Fire”, the 
mature rocksongwriting that 
follows is not what fans might 
expect. There’s yearning 
balladry (“Four Winds 
Blow”), Pentangling folk-jazz 
(“Waltzing Home”), hi-life 
(“Ouagadougou”), evena 
lilting ska riff developed out 
ofa ticking clock (“Time 
Flies”). Aspirited collection 
byan older, wiser group than 
the unworldly folkies ofyore. 
Rob Young 


CAGE THE ELEPHANT 
Thank You, Happy 
Birthday 

VIRGIN 

kkk 

Kentucky wildcats up their 
gameplan onsecondalbum 
CTE's self-titled debut was a 
fervent, uneven companion 
to theirkinetically 
pulverising live show. For the 
follow-up, they've sorted 
through akitbag of 80 songs 
and made good on the 
potential. Axe ace Brad 
Schulz’s inventive licks give 
frontman, brother Matt, a 
platform to project oodles of 
antic spirit and natural 
charisma. Grounded in but 
notslavishly tied to a’90s 
Pixies/grunge influence they 
run therockin’ gamut 
through steamhammer 
punkabilly, garage band 
malevolence and caustic 
psychouts. Gavin Martin 


| THE CAVE SINGERS 


| backwoods brewis built on 


| Tucker-stylerhythm and Pete 


| drowsy “Distant Sures” and 


No Witch 
JAGJAGUWAR 
kikk 
Seattle’s misty minstrels | 
toughen up 

Showcased to fine effect on 
2009's Welcome Joy, Cave 
Singers’ spare, uplifting 


hypnotic guitar lines, Mo 


Quirk’s impassioned yelp, 
exemplified here on the 


“Swim Club”. There are new 
angles, too: the greasy, over- 
loaded kick of “Black Leaf”; 
the swirling psych of “Faze 
Wave”, which recalls The 
Black Angels; the Stonesy 
gospel-tinged rock of “Falls”, 
and the tabla-driven drone of 
“Outer Realms”. While not 
quite ahandbrake turn, No 
Witch shows a band moving 
out of the woods into wider 
spaces. Graeme Thomson 


EXENE CERVENKA 

The Excitement Of 
Maybe 

BLOODSHOT 

tok kk 

Masterful, melancholy set 
from longtime X firebrand 
The Excitement Of Maybeisa 
kind sequel to 09's stunning 
rebirth Somewhere Gone, and 
finds the combustible punk 
pioneer backin roots mode, 
matching spartan melodies 
with sometimes haunted or 
hopeful sentiments. The 
songwriting, obsessed with 
memory and disconnection, 
is spot-on; liberal use of 
harmonies and pedal steel 
accentuate the tunes. Yetit’s 
Cervenka’s superb vocals that 
make thisa career highlight. 
Newfound classics abound, 
but the headstrong optimism 
of “Beyond You” and the 
noir-ish “I Wish It Would Stop 
Raining” stand out. 

Luke Torn 





| Friends All Died InA Plane 





| COCOON 


Where The Ocean's End | 
SOBER &GENTLE/ | 
COOPERATIVE MUSIC 

kk 

Sea-themed freak-folk 
from France 

French duo Mark Daumail 
and Morgane Imbeau follow 
up their 2007 debut My 


Crashwith this gentle 
second. Singingin English 
with no trace ofan accent, 
Cocoon share astyle with the 
nature-loving folk whimsy of 
Sufjan Stevens and Devendra 
Banhart, and Where The 
Ocean's End is inspired by the 
sound and energy ofthesea. 
“Comets” comes witha 
swinging, subtle gypsy beat, 
“Dolphins” skips along quite 
neatly—very tasteful and 
polite, perhaps toa fault. 





| Peter Watts 


| CORNERSHOP FEATURING 


BUBBLEY KAUR 

..And The Double ‘O’ 
Groove Of... 

AMPLE PLAY 

kikk 

Sixthalbum-in Punjabi 
The new Cornershop album 
splits top billing with good 
reason. Tjinder Singh hands 
the micto British-Asian 
singer Kaur for all 10 tracks, 
sungin Punjabi. Her beautiful 
Bollywood tones ride Singh 
and partner Ben Ayres’ 
swaggering appropriations of 
everything from hip hop 
(“United Provinces OfIndia”) 
to 60s Brit blues (the sublime 
“Topknot”) andcreatea 
sound that’s audacious yet 
effortlessly eclectic. ...And 
The Double ‘O’ Groove Of... 
isn'tjust great music; itfuses 
disparate cultures with such 
joyousirreverence that, for 40 
inspirational minutes, entire 
notions ofnational borders 
andracial divides cease to 
exist. Garry Mulholland » 
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THE COWSILLS 
On My Side [1971 

NEW SOUNDS 

kkk 

Not-so-sweet sunshine pop 
Dubbed “America’s First 
Family Of Music” in 1967, 
brothers Bill, Bob, Paul, Barry 
and John plus sister Susan 


| and Ma (Barbara) were the 


wholesome blueprint for The 


| Partridge Family, andthe 


Osmonds. Bill was kicked out 
(for smoking dope) before 
this, their final LP—which 
saw Ma banished from the 
cover. Musically, they'd 
grownup. Lyrically it’s 
surprisingly dark. “Contact 
Mae” and “Can You Love” 
haveharmonies reminiscent 
of CSN, while “If You Can't 
Have It-KnockIt” with it’s 
ringing guitars, wouldn't 
disgrace a Buffalo Springfield 
album. Mick Houghton 


CUBS 


The Whispering Woods | 


RUSTED RAIL/ 
DEADSLACKSTRING 
kkk 


| Mutablecollaboration, 


decantedfrom Britain’s 
folk-droneoutsiders 
Cubsareaneatlittle mini 
supergroup, drawn from 
England’s homebrew 
underground. Featuring 
membersofUnited Bible 
Studies and Phantom Dog 
Beneath The Moon among 
others, and guest slots from 
CWK Joynes and Plinth’s 
Michael Tanner, The 
Whispering Woods drinks 
heavily from English folk 
tradition, albeit steepedina 
soporific atmosphere that 
recalls British outsiders 
Movietone. Here, fragile, 
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hesitantly plucked guitars, 
rough-riding vocal 
incantations, delicate skeins 
of EBowdrone, and raspy 
accordion gather undera 
Northernsky. Jon Dale 


CULT OF YOUTH 

Cult Of Youth 

SACRED BONES 

kK 

Second LP from New York 


| folk-rock troupe 


Not to be confused with 
freak-folk or antifolk, neo- 
folkis a martial-tinged 
European acoustic music 
inherited from ’80s post- 
industrial bands like Death 
InJuneand Current 93. 
Relatively niche, in part 
thanks to its occasionally 
dubious political under- 
currents, ithas nonetheless 
settled in New Yorkin the 
shape of Sean Ragon’s Cult Of 
Youth project. Rather less 
severe than much of the 
form, “Monsters” and “Cold 
Black Earth” adopta Celtic 
influence and boisterous 
pace reminiscent of The 
Pogues. Introspective 
moments drag alittle, but the 
seven-minute “The Lamb” 
builds impressively, 
climaxing in araga-like 


| freakoutof chanted vocals 
| andsawingviolins. 


Louis Pattison 


CURRER BELLS 

Currer Bells 

QUETZIL 

tok Ik 

New Zealand dreampop duo 
in postal shenanigans 
Currer Bells, aka Tim Coster 
and Angeline Chirnside, now 
live in different hemispheres 
—accordingly, their drifting 





eVotchKa: giving 
pompagoodname _ 





music sounds weightless and 
improvised. There’s astrong 
potting-shed aesthetic here, 
withinstrumentation such 
asrice crackers, bird whistle, 
and eggslicer, butit’s in 
service to two artists with an 
exceptionally deft sense of 
textural intrigue. When they 
do edge closer to songs, as 
with “Three Volumes” and 
“Two Winters”, things are 
gently paced, with Chirnside 
singing distractedly, asif 
lostin her own reverie. 
Beautiful stuff. Jon Dale 





DANIELSON 
Best Of Gloucester 
County 

FIRE 

kik 

God-fearing indie troupe 
return, with help from Sufjan 
Once described as 
“simultaneously evoking the 


| Osmondsand the Residents”, 


Daniel Christopher Smith's 
long-running Christian rock 
ensemble is one of the more 
bizarre oddities to emerge 
from the US indie scene. 
Since their last LP, 2006's 
Ships, the Family have shed a 
few flesh-and-blood 
members, buthappenedona 
newaccessibility. Smith's 
squeaky, adenoidal vocal, 
longa barrier to Danielson’s 
popular acceptance, has 





softened somewhat, while 
the band-featuring old 
friend Sufjan Stevens on 
banjo~—arein fine form, 
throwing themselves into the 
service of oddball gospel 
singalongs and playful, 
theatrical chamber pop. 
Louis Pattison 


ANTHONY DAVID 

As Above So Below 
DOME 

kk 

Neo-soul crooner with 
presidential endorsement 
Georgia-born neo-soul 
crooner Anthony Davidis, 
apparently, aregular 
presence on Barack Obama's 
iPod, and conforms to the 
stereotypes you'd expect 
from that fact-socially 
conscious, '70s-style smooth 
soul withanodto Donny 
Hathaway. A few tracks here 
driftoffinto soppy R&B 
territory—and there’sa 
bewildering version of Tears 





composer to good use here. 
Flamboyantsettings and 
glorious adventuring 
abound, from opera- 
inflected Kraut to violin- 
strafed Raga (“The Common 
Good”). The Mariachi canter 
of “Bad Luck Heels” recalls 
Los Lobos, but elsewhere 
the effect is akin to the 
communal charge of Arcade 
Fire aligned to the spirit of 
David Byrne onaglobe- 
trotting voyage. A joyfully 
inspired album froma band 
who give pomp a good 
name. Gavin Martin 


| DISCODEINE 


| Discodeine 


DIRTY/PSCHENT 
tak 
Stylish French electro; 


| Jarvis guests 


For Fears’ “...RuleThe World” | 


-but David's voice works best 
inanold-school soul context. 
“4Evermore” is a fine workout 
based on Deniece Williams’ 
“Free”, while better still is the 
scabrous attack on right- 
wing evangelists (“What God 
Said”) and the social realism 
of “Backstreet”. John Lewis 


THE DEARS 
Degeneration Street 
DANGERBIRD 

tk 

Canadians’ fifth albumis 
ambitious but overlong 
Canadian indie-rockseemsa 
thankless furrew to plough, 
buta decade into their career 
The Dears are re-energised, 
rushing through styles 
without misplacing their 
core sound. “Five Chords” 

is superior quiet/loud 
staccato rock, “Thrones” a 
bloodrushing anti-anthem, 
and “1854” an authentic Slice 
of Cream-esque heavy rock, 
butelsewhereno amountof 
enthusiasm can help the likes 
of “Unsung” torise above the 
ordinary. Murray Lightburn’s 
rich croon lends the soaring 
“Lamentation” ahint of Scott 
Walker's dark grandeur but, 
at 14 tracks, what beginsasa 
demonstration ofimpressive 
ambition ends up dragging. 
Graeme Thomson 


DEVOTCHKA 

100 Lovers 

ANTI- 

tok 

Exultant fifth from 

Denver outfit 

DeVotchKa frontman Nick 
Urata puts his expertise as an 
in-demand Hollywood film 


As Pilooski, Cedric 
Marszewskiis féted for his 
snazzy edits of songs for the 
dancefloor, in particular his 
chart-bound version of 
Frankie Valli’s “Beggin”. 
Now, with Discodeine 


| partner Benjamin Morando, 


the poacher has turned intoa 
sophisticated gamekeeper, 
plotting a course on this fine 
debut between pulsing, 
cosmic electronics and 
trippy, after-hours pop. 
Matias Aguayo and Baxter 
Dury appear, panting and 
sighing on “Singular” and 
“D-A” respectively, while 
honorary Parisian Jarvis 
Cocker’s saucy turn on the 
“French Kiss” throb of 
“Synchronize” would make 
Gainsbourg blush. 

Piers Martin 


| EAST RIVER PIPE 


We Live In Rented 
Rooms 

MERGE 

wake 


| Moreclassicbedroom 
| sadness from NJ recluse 


Formerly homeless, FM 
Cornog has spent 18 years 
crafting intimate tales oflife’s 
losers, his small devoted 
following including David 
Byrne and Kurt Wagner, who 
have covered his songs. His 
seventh sees few stylistic 
changes, with “Backroom 
Deals” and “The Flames Are 
Coming Back” offering 
diaphanous arrangements of 
shimmering guitars around 
Cornog’s world-weary yet 
optimistic vocals. “Tommy 
MadeA Movie”, abouta 


| porno-fixated wannabe 


director, adds splashes of 
1980s synth, while “When 
You Were Doing Cocaine” 
sounds like an unusually 
candid Jimmy Webb. 
Wyndham Wallace 








THE STROKES 


| Angles rovon reae 


New York's finest finally get back to work, with excellent results, | 
says Piers Martin 


IF ADECADE can be alifetime in rock'n'roll, 
| then The White Stripes and The Strokes have 
enjoyed quite different lives. Both broke in the 
UKin the exciting world of pre 9/11 indie. Both 
came to epitomise distinct strains of garage 
rock. But while they share some of the same 
plotlines, the bands’ fortunes, as we find 
| them 10 years on, couldn't have turned out 
more differently. 
The Stripes, and Jack White in particular, 
swaggered through the 2000s with 
| remarkable efficiency, doing as they pleased 
| and making itlook easy-from side projects to 
production work, even to the tasteful 
handling of their demise. The Strokes’ career, 
by comparison, seems to have been the 
harder road to travel. A classic debut that 
| proved impossible to live up to. Aslept-on 
| sophomore effort. The curveball of their 
wayward third. 
Small wonder that, after the campaign for 
2006's First Impressions Of Earth, they took 
time off to pursue various other projects, as if 
following the rock-star textbook by the letter. 
The fact that nota lot of people are whistling 
hits by drummer Fab Moretti’s Little Joy, 
| demandinga third solo album from Albert 
| HammondJr (or even remembering Nikolai 
Fraiture’s Nickel Eye) suggests thatwhatever 
Casablancas’ faults, he knows his way 
round a decent tune. Ifthe cosmic folly of 
Phrazes For The Young, his 2009 solo synth- 
rock opus, didn’t quite deliver, it proved 
beyond doubt that he’s the most interesting 
of the five. 

Which brings us to this latest album, Angles, 
their fourth, billed as the one(in contrast to 








| previous albums, where Casablancas did 

| much ofthe writing) on which each member 
has contributed on an equal footing, even if 
the recording process was alittle disjointed. 
Perhaps they should have been more 
democratic in the past, because thisis a 
terrific record that plays to The Strokes’ 
strengths (“Under Cover Of Darkness” and 
“Taken For A Fool” are rich in their trademark 
guitar jangle) and also adds fresh colour to 
their palette. 

With its drum-machine beats and | 
otherworldly sentiment, Angles’ centrepiece 
“Games” will appal the traditionalists (even 

| some band members sound unconvinced) but 
this dreamy, largely electronic number 
resembles a better-judged “11th Dimension” 
from JC’s Phrazes For The Young and could 
well be theone vital track missing from the 
last LCD Soundsystem album. There’s a 
slicker, 80s feel to the Blondie rush of “Two 
Kinds Of Happiness” and “Machu Picchu”’s 
| jaunty high-life, while album closer “Life Is 
Simple In The Moonlight” begins in the 
yacht-pop fashion of Daft Punk’s “Something 
About Us” before unfolding into the kind of 
tumbling synth-strafed powerpop Arcade 
Fire do so well and you wish The Strokes did 
more often. He 
That said, when it comes to the heads-down 
garage grind, “Metabolism” and “You're So 
Right” show The Strokes remain masters of 
taut, nervy melody. Always an enigmatic 
lyricist, Casablancas’ phrasing has become 
even more cryptic as he pushes his vocals 
and searches for hooks on which to hang 
his harmonies. You sense this is still very 


OCA Nick valensi 


Angles is...adventurous. | 
Yes, that was the idea. It felt like a new 
beginning. We all contribute to the songwriting 
and had a large say on how things were | 
recorded. There's some electronic textures, 
whereas before it was all about listening to 

the Velvets, Iggy Pop and Talking Heads. 

Were all the solo albums necessary? | 


| don’t know. There were people who felt 
they couldn't express themselves creatively 
in the band and so they wanted to go and do 
that somewhere else. | guess we had to go 
through that period in order to come back 
and rework our own dynamic and our own 
roles in the band so that everyone could be 
creatively fulfilled. 

How is it, being in The Strokes after 

12 years? 

I'm not going to lie and say it's the same as 
when we were 17. The process of making this 
record, even when we started writing and 
sharing ideas, was very new and different right 
off the bat. And once the songs were written, 
our singer Julian never showed up to the 
studio when we were recording, so that was 
kind of weird. He was actually on tour doing his 
solo stuff for a lot of the time when we 

were recording. 

Were you happy with this arrangement? 
| think it’s less than ideal. There's no reason 
why it should take a band a year to record 
a10-song album. That's just absurd. 
INTERVIEW: PIERS MARTIN 


much his album. Ifanything, Angles is the 
record on which The Strokes prise open their 
late-’70s hermetic seal and realise there’sa 

world beyond Television and the Velvets; after 
all, CBGB's closed for good in October 2006. 
Vampire Weekend have kept The Strokes’ 

throne warm in their absence. It willbe 
interesting to see if they have the desire 

to reclaim it. b 
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ALBUMS 


Erland & The Carnival: 
dark, freewheeling psych f 


EAT LIGHTS: 
|__| BECOME LIGHTS 

| Autopia 

| ENRAPTURED RECORDS 


Impressive kosmische debut 
from London three-piece 
Given their acknowledged 
debt to Krautrock-their 
second 7-inch was called 
“Klustered” and they've 
toured with Silver Apples—it’s 
perhaps unfair to expect new 
tricks from these strangely 
monikered revivalists. 
Fortunately their debut’s 
mixture of motorikrhythms, 
droning guitars and swirling 
electronics is exciting 
enough, with “Dark Matter’’s 
especially fierce assault 
recalling both TransAm and 
Sheffield's underrated Plone. 
The towering, 10-minute “All 
Aboard”, complete with sci-fi 
| spoken-word samples, 
proves that hackneyed 
constituent parts never 
prevent them from taking off. 
Wyndham Wallace 








ELEVENTH DREAM DAY 
Riot Now! 
THRILL JOCKEY 


Chicago old-timers show 
| they’vestill got whatit takes 
| Eleventh Dream Dayare the 
indie-rock veterans who 
never quite broke through 
butstill keep plugging away. 
Thisis their 10th album, but 
their firstsince 2006, and it’s 
utterly uncompromising but 
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| wickedly enjoyable. The 


sticking point could be lead 
singer Rick Rizzo's Mark E 
Smith-esque drawl, which is 
hardly easy listening but 
perfect fits their slacker-rock. 
“Damned Tree” is a meeting 
of The Fall and Dirty-era 
Sonic Youth, “Satellite” is a 
chunky Stranglers-style 
rocker with space-psych on 
the side. Eleventh Dream Day 


| may begettingon, butthere 
| arenosignsofthem growing 


stale. Peter Watts 


ERLAND & THE CARNIVAL 
Nightingale 
FULL TIME HOBBY 


| Simon Tong’sliterary folk 


trio go psych-pop 
Lastyear’s E&TC debut was 


| entirely rootedin classic 


British folk-rock. The follow- 
up isamore ambitious beast, 
placing lyrics nicked from or 
inspired byAA Milne andthe 
Egyptian Book Of The Dead 
into a freewheeling psych 
builtas much around electro 
synths as Tong’s guitarskills. 
The band’s one weakness lies 
in the voice of Orkney folk 
obsessive Erland Cooper, a 
thin, plaininstrumentthat 
fails to engage. But the 
unpredictable, symphonic 
arrangements of “Emmeline” 
and the title track make 
exciting connections 
between ancient and modern 
witha darknonchalance. 
Garry Mulholland 


ETERNAL TAPESTRY 
Beyond The 4th Door 
THRILL JOCKEY 


Fine brooding spacerock 
from Portland underground 
Ittakes confidence and talent 
to play musicas slowly as 


| Eternal Tapestry, a band that 


has been knocking around 






the underground scene fora 
while before this above- 
ground release. Each song 
starts with baby steps, notes 
tested for strength then 
played long, lowand loud. 
Within the framework ofa 
mesmeric beat come bursts 
ofimprov and sudden flurries 
ofactivity, heavy but never 
dense. “Ancient Echoes” isa 
deliciously measured 


opening statement, “Galactic | 


Derelict” relatively wildand 
spacey, “Reflections InA 
Mirage” ashimmering epic 
and “Time Winds Through A 
Glass Clearly” a dazzling 
endpiece. Peter Watts 


MARIANNE FAITHFULL 
Horses And High Heels 
DRAMATICO 


Tottering, sometimes 
charming 23rd solo album 
Faithfull’s persona—ravaged 
butstillregal grande dame- 
founda'’simpatico setting on 
the torch songs and duets of 
2009's Easy Come Easy Go. 
Producer Hal Wilner again 
helms this follow-up but the 
chemistry proves more fitful. 
Faithfull’s voice struggles 
with soul outings like “Gee 
Baby” and “No Reasons”, the 
lattera borderline parody of 
vintage Stones. She’s more 
comfortable on four self- 
penned pieces, especially the 
impressionistic “Prussian 
Blue” and title track, and on 
the spooked, druggy “The 
Stations” (by Greg Dulliand 
MarkLanegan). Marianne’s 
thespian touch works its 
magicon The Shangri-Las’ 
“Past Present Future”, 
turning teen angstintoa 
poignant reflection of age. 
There are no duets but 
celebrity pals like Lou Reed 
and Wayne Kramerlurkin 
the credits. Neil Spencer 


x VARIOUS ARTISTS 

Ss A Bullet Records: Jump, 
SJ A Blues & Ballads 

S BLUE LABEL 


Bullet Records took their name 
froma post-war Nashville radio 
booker, who did more than most 
to popularise “race” music among white audiences. This 
collection brings together the ramshackle piano stompers 
ofSherman Williams (“Take A Ride”), the laconic blues of 
Willie Dixon’s Big Three Trio (“You Sure Look Good To 
Me”), as wellas early cuts by BB Kingand rare gems from 
Chuck Merrill and Cecil Gant. Terry Staunton 


=3 VARIOUS ARTISTS 
| Let Me Tell You About 
la The Blues: New Orleans 
FANTASTIC VOYAGE 









| The final part of the label’s region- 
by-region musical travelogue 

i = offers up three discs of Crescent 
Citysou ae Blind Willie Johnson delivers the fire and 
brimstone, Oscar ‘Lone Wolf’ Woods tells tales of evil- 
hearted women, while Walter Jacobs sees the funny side 
of poverty (“Rats Been On My Cheese”). There's amore 
commercial sheen to later selections from Lloyd Price, Big 
Joe Turner and Ernie K-Doe. Terry Staunton 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 

The London American 
Label 1959 

ACE 


Cuts that first appeared in the US 

| onImperial, Warwickand Liberty 
all made their way to the UK under 
the London umbrella, from amped-up novelty 
instrumentals (Johnny & The Hurricanes’ “Red River 
Rock”) to slick big band workouts (Bobby Darin’s “Mack 
The Knife”). Both feature here, alongside a suitably slinky 
Julie London (“Come On-A My House”), LaVern Baker, 
Chuck Berry and Ray Charles. Terry Staunton 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 
Í R&B Spotlight ’60 
FANTASTIC VOYAGE 










ed Sixty tracks, two CDs, this thirdin 
=; , ayear-by-yearseries features 
blues titans (Joe Turner, John Lee 
Hooker) beside doo wop angels 
(Five Satins), superior dance crazes (Chubby Checker, 
Hank Ballard) and one indefatigable rhythm machine 
(Bo Diddley). A veritable treasure trove categorically 
debunking any notion ofa pre-Beatles '60s hiatus 
stateside. Gavin Martin 


B VARIOUS ARTISTS 

4 DJ Andy Smith & Dean 
Rudiand Present New 
Orleans Funk Experience 
NASCENTE 


This excellently curated, decades- 
spanning set concentrates on 
peerless Crescent City floor fillers. One-offsensation 
Oliver Morgan, Larry Darnell’s conscious brag “Son OfA 
Slave”, Maurice Williams’ Northern stomper “Don’t Ever 
Leave Me”, the fetid rhythm stew of Lee Dorsey’s “Gator 
Tail” and N’awlins staples (Huey Smith, Benny Spellman) 
among the highlights. Gavin Martin 











ELBOW 


Build A Rocket Boys! 





| FICTION 


Garvey & co's fifth LP is a work of 
hymnal beauty, says John Lewis 


AFTERTWO DECADES 
iw ofmaking music to mass 
indifference, as of 2011 
Elbowfind themselvesina 
7} unique position. Their 
— bow — fifth album will be both 
i their highest charting 
release and their most-eagerly awaited album, 


| and they’ll be touring itin larger venues than 


they've ever played before. A well-deserved 
Mercury prize triumph in 2008 has elevated 
them into rock’s premier league, and turned 
Guy Garvey-keen birdwatcher, unrepentant 
Yes fan and the band’s affable frontman -into 


| something ofanational treasure. 


The band haven’t moved from Manchester. 
Indeed Garvey’s moved back to his hometown 
of Bury, just north of the city, and these songs 
see him reflecting on the past, on childhood, 
friendship, family and suburbia. “Old friends/ 


| Youareangels and drunks/You are magi”, he 


sings on “Dear Friends”, the slow-burning 
closer. It’s the first Elbow album that doesn’t 
bear any of the usual reference points cited by 
observers — Blur, Radiohead, Peter Gabriel- 
and instead taps into avery different influence 
at the core of their music. Garvey has talked 
about his lapsed Catholicism and, like several 
members of the band, was an altar boy in his 
youth. He often abandons songs as they sound 
“too much like hymns”, only once relenting 
when he wrote the full-on secular hymn 
“Grace Under Pressure”. 

What’s immediately striking about this 


| album is that nearly every track resembles a 
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hymn. Each employs simple chord changes 
and striking melodies; most move the piano to 
the foreground, relegating the guitar to soft, 
minimal noises; most reduce the rhythm 
track to something gentle and pattering. None 
ofthe tracks are about romantic love, all view 
love in the spiritual sense, in terms of 
community, fellowship and awe of nature. 
This spiritual dimension adds an epic feel to 
these rather parochial ruminations. “Lippy 
Kids” is a portrait of Manchester's ASBO kids, 
one that explores similar territory to The 
Smiths’ “Rusholme Ruffians”. But, where 
Morrissey eyes his subjects with an excited 
disgust, Garvey paints a softer, “hug-a- 
hoodie” picture. He mourns that he “never 
perfected that simian stroll” and elevates his 
benighted subjects to “freshly painted angels/ 
walking on walls/stealing booze and hour-long 
hungry kisses”. He urges them to “builda 
rocket, boys”, conferring a dignity upon them 
byuse ofa gentle piano anda luscious 
orchestral accompaniment. Likewise Davey 
Graham-ish “Jesus Is A Rochdale Girl” takes an 
unprepossessing young woman -apparently 
based on alocal friend, around whose house a 
teenage Garvey and his friends would hang 
out-and paints her home (“she’s gota house 
thatyou can smoke in”) as a spiritual refuge. 
It’s also an album steeped in civic pride. 


| Ocsh Guy Garvey 


The record seems very nostalgic 

| found myself writing about home. | suppose 
everyone feels that, after childhood, adulthood 
flies by. Of course I've got a side to my nature 
that's had a really good party for the last 

20 years, but then there's another side to 
everyone. One that wants to spend more 

time reflecting on things rather than running 
headlong at them. | guess l'm there. 

Did you discover new things about yourself? 
A lot of the record is about not blaming people. 
And there are references to not looking at 
young men as potential murderers but as 





Crucially, however, it’s a different Manchester 
to the usual clichés ofrain-sodden streets or 
darksatanic mills. Theirs is not the city of Joy 


Division, Bernard Manning (orindeed Freddie | 
| And The Dreamers), butthe Manchester of the 


Whitworth and Chetham’s, of Harrison 
Birtwistle and Anthony Burgess, ofthe grand 
Central Library and the Hallé. Indeed, the 
latter playa role on this record. After 
collaborating with the Hallé Orchestra atlast 
year’s Manchester International Festival, this 
album features the Hallé Youth Choir, who add 
aJohn Tavener-like intensity to tracks like “The 
River”. There’s still plenty to appeal to Elbow 
loyalists. “Open Arms” and “With Love” are 
anthemic crowdpleasers in the vein of “One 
Day Like This”. “Neat Little Rows” -witha nod 
to Echo And The Bunnymen - shows that they 


| haven’tlost theirknack for punchy post-punk. 


“The Night Will Always Win’ is a fine ballad 


| with aresemblance to Abba’s “Fandango”. 


Pride of place, however, goes to opener “The 
Birds”, alengthy, symphonic, harmony-laden 
trip hop groove that’s reprised near the end of 
the LP when sung by an elderly, anonymous 
actor, who turns itinto aspooky Benjamin 
Britten aria. In short, it’s a quietly beautiful 
record: anthemic but not bombastic, 
introspective yet universal, simply drawn 

but beautifully colouredin. 


potential life-savers instead — doctors and 
scientists. If someone's ona street corner 
figuring out how to be a man, it doesn't mean 
they're going to rob you. There's a fashion in the 
right-wing press to alienate every age group. 
You're not allowed to be young... or old. 

Is this reflected in the music itself? 

We're giving the listener credit for knowing 

our music already. We're not on a first date 
with anybody that comes to this record; we've 
allowed ourselves subtiety. The songs are long 
enough to swim in. And that's partly down to 
our confidence growing. INTERVIEW: ROB HUGHES 
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JULIA FORDHAM 

& PAUL REISER 

Unusual Suspects 
MUTTLEY BOSCO RECORDS 

kk 

Mismatched and misfiring 
California-based Fordham 
teams up here with actor/ 
writer/comedian Paul Reiser, 
bestknown for ’90s sitcom 
Mad About You. Amusic 
composition majorin college, 
Reiser's jazzy, piano-based 
arrangements tend toswamp 
Fordham’s soaring vocals 
with clichéd phrases. The 
production is dense, the 
moodrelentlessly 
melancholy, but neither the 
songs nor Fordham’s 
histrionic performance are at 
all engaging. “UnSung Hero” 
is the almostinevitable song 
for the brave forces amid 
songs about painful 
memories and broken 
relationships. Heavy stuff, 
and heavy going. 

Mick Houghton 


FOUND 

factorycraft 

CHEMIKAL UNDERGROUND 
kkkk 

Impressive debut from 
Edinburgh three-piece 
Found are another welcome 
recruit to the ranks ofthe 
new sound ofyoung 


Scotland, alongside Phantom | 


Band, Frightened Rabbit, 
Meursaultetal. Their debut 
isan urgent affair full of 
scratchy, slyly melodicand 
occasionally anthemic post- 
punkrock. “Shallow” recalls 
Unforgettable Fire-era U2, but 
despite the bubbly Orange 
Juice breakin “Every Hour 
That Passes” and traces of 
Arab Strap’sirreverent 
influence, theirsisa 
pleasingly individual sound, 
partly thanks to singer 
Ziggy’s Borders burrand 
oddball poetry about putting 


| “my tongue in your dimples”. 


Therushing atmospherics of 
closer “Blendbetter” reveal a 
bandalready highly adept at 
demandingattention. 
Graeme Thomson 


JOHN FOXX AND 

THE MATHS 

Interplay 

METAMATIC 

kik 

Stripped down synth outing 
from Ultravox! man 

John Foxx, the man behind 
the early, great version of 
Ultravox! has enjoyed along 
solo career, fromthe 
Ballardian pop ofthe '80s to 
his more recent video 
installation pieces. The 
Maths are an analogue-keen 
synth band of modern times, 





witha vocalist called Benge 
who sounds abit Andrew 
Eldritch. Together they make 
a fairly forceful, stripped- 
down music that, on songs 
like “The Running Man” and 
“Evergreen”, sounds as new 
asitis old andasimaginative 
asitis familiar. 

David Quantick 


FRANKIE GOES 

TO HOLLYWOOD 
Liverpool: Deluxe 
Edition [21986 

ZTT/SALVO 

kkk 

Scouse sequel revived with 
marathon extras 

Aquarter ofacenturyon, 
how has Frankie's follow-up 
to Welcome To The 
Pleasuredomeaged? 
Startlingly well. Ifthen itwas 
perceived as the whimper 
after the bang, it now, free of 
context, seems vibrant, flush 
with bigideas andinventive 
execution. Steve Lipson and 
Trevor Horn lend even the 
weaker songs a grandiosity 
that’s reminiscent of Pink 
Floyd, and Holly Johnson's 
vocals glidesmartly between 
epicand snide. 100 minutes 
of bonuses include 
20-minute remixes of 
“Warriors Of The Wasteland” 
and “Watching The Wildlife”, 
Bowie/Stones/Doors covers, 
and Pamela Stephenson's 
narrations. Chris Roberts 


THE GENTLE GOOD 
Tethered For 
The Storm 
GWYMON 


| kkk 


Second album from Welsh 


| one-man band 


The plaintive vocals and 
intricate ’60s folk revival 
picking thatso pleased on 
Gareth Bonello’s '08 debut 
While You Slept I Went Out 
Walkingare still in working 
order, but the troubadour 
vibes arenow augmented by 


more textured arrangements. 


The elegantstrings of the 
Mavron Quartet owe much to 
the influence of Nick Drake 
arranger Robert Kirby. Subtle 
touches of electric guitar and 
brushed drums lend further 
depth, and Catele Bon and 
Lisa Jen (9Bach) add 


| harmonies (thelatteron 


spell-bindinga cappella 
madrigal “Deuawd”). 
Nigel Williamson 


THE GODFATHERS 


| Birth, School, Work, 


Death 11988 

CHERRY RED 

kk 

R’n’B menacedressedin 


| KrayTwins threads 


Tim Hecker: 
ambientina 
heavy way 


Led by suited-and-booted 
south London bruwvers Peter 
and Chris Coyne (vocals and 
bass respectively), The 
Godfathers combine a punky 
sneer with the hard-edged 
R'n'B of DrFeelgood. The title 
track of their first full album 
provides aconcise anthem 
for their post-adolescent 
anger, and the likes of “IfI 
Only Had Time” and “Cause I 
Said So” are equally packed 
with guitar-fuelled rage. The 


| psych swirlof“WhenAm] 


Coming Down?” shows 
another side to their 
character, amash-up of 
hippy hallucogenics and pub 
rock power chords, although 
the record sometimes has 
trouble capturing the energy 
of the band’s live shows. 
Terry Staunton 





GRIMES 
Halfaxa 


LO RECORDINGS 

kkk 

Captivating, melodic oddity 
from Montreal songstress 
Claire Boucher (aka Grimes) 
has stakedaclaim forthe 
most curious-sounding 
album so far this year. Her 
voice cavorts wildly, most 
readily comparable to Kate 
Bush. Boucher claims her 
vocal range now spans four 
octaves. Her convoluted 
songs are underpinned by 
cheesy synths, drum beats, 


ukuleles and guitars, usually 
sampled from her attempts 
atlearning to play the 
instruments herself. Highly 
distinctive and wide ranging, 


| therecord moves from 


accessible haunting pop 


| (“Dream Fortress”) to the 


more freeform, deranged 
4AD-like sound collages of 
“Hallways”. Mick Houghton 


HAWKWIND 

Choose Your 
Masques [1982 
ATOMHENGE 

kik 

Quite good 14thalbum, 
reissued. Includes new 


| “Silver Machine” 


Although godfathers ofthe 
free festival, until 1982 
Hawkwind were actually 
funded by The Man. Choose 
Your Masques ended that—it 
was theirlastalbum fora 
major—butin Hawkwind’s 
dystopia, the writing had 
always been on the wall 
somewhere. Here the Brock/ 
Calvert “Farenheit 451” isa 
highpoint, and the presence 
of Hugh Lloyd-Langton’s 
guitar heroism (“Waiting For 
Tomorrow”) adds class to 
some ropey compositions. 
Today, marginalialike “The 
Scan” make you wonder what 
might have happened if 
Hawkwind had ditched their 
guitars, Radiohead-style, and 
embraced the electronic 
future they so often sang 
about. John Robinson 


TIM HECKER 

Ravedeath, 1972 
KRANKY 

kkk 

Canada-based sound artist 
records in Reykjavik church 
Tim Heckeris similar to 
Fenneszin that he makes 








ostensibly ambient, beatless 
electronic music that doesn’t 
justwaftwispily in the air 
like a deodorant, Rather it 
billows, thick and heavy, 
occupies the soundspace 
witha bromide physicality, 
that’s nonetheless irresistibly 
beautiful rather than 
oppressive. On Ravedeath, 
1972, on which he’s assisted 
by Ben Frost, his primary 
sourceisa pipe organinan 
Icelandic church, which 

he processes, filters, 


| deconsecrates, muddies 


and distorts, and therefore 
liberates in the course of this 
album, enablingits latent 
potential to escape from its 
wooden room and forma 
burgeoning cloudscape. 
David Stubbs 


THE HERD 

Paradise Lost: 

The Complete UK 
Fontana Recordings 5 
GRAPEFRUIT 

tok 

Force-fed underground pop 
Aftera handful ofstillborn 
singles for Parlophone, The 
Herd—fronted bythe boyish 
Peter Frampton-came 
under the spell ofAlan 
Blaikley and Ken Howard, 
themen behind Dave Dee, 
Dozy, Beaky, Mick & Titch. 
Employing the same mix of 
pop and user-friendly psych, 
the hits dutifully came with 
“Paradise Lost” and “From 
The Underworld”. Frampton 
was rapidly becoming ‘the 
face of 1968’ butthe group 
was never allowed enough 
creative freedom. Once their 
own songs flopped, it 
signalled the death knell 

for the group, Frampton 
bailing outin 1969. 

Mick Houghton 
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DEBUTS -+ 


THOUSANDS 


VICTORIA HOLT 


The Sound Of 


Everything s:uaunon 


Acoustic gem from Seattle duo 
makes Fleet Foxes sound brash, 
says Graeme Thomson 


| Thousands are Kristian 
Garrard and Luke 
Bergman, two veterans of 


Seattle’s ad hoc, off-radar 
music scene who have 
meandered into these 
pages partly thanks to the 
patronage of their friend, Fleet Foxes’ 


guitarist Skye Skjelset. 


Fleet Foxes’ spectral folk shapes are a useful 
but hardly definitive point of orientation for 
The Sound Of Everything: this album is so 
fragile and tender it makes Robin Pecknold 
and co sound positively brash, consisting as it 
does ofjust two voices and two acoustic 
guitars, with the odd daub ofharmonium 
(used to powerful effect on the closing “On 
And On”) when they get really carried away. 


est new music 













Their music has atleast one foot in the historic past. 
There's alot of zippy finger-picking redolent of 60s folk 
pioneers Davey Graham and John Fahey, while the lovely 
“Red Seagulls” isn't the only song with a distinct Simon & 
Garfunkel feel. At other times the reference points are 
more contemporary: the soft, sad interlocking guitar 
lines in “Big Black Road” recall Sun Kil Moon’s Admiral 
Fell Promises, and “To Save The Truth” comes on like an 
unplugged Jayhawks. Much of the rest contains echoes of 
Tom Brosseau’s wonderful 2007 album, Cavalier. Not 
only do Garrard and Bergman share Brosseau’s taste for 
lazy riverside folk-blues, but their voices possess the 





| THE VACCINES 
| What Did You Expect 

































same thin, papery charm, peaking high, cracking into 
falsetto, then falling away into silence. 

Thousands make natural music in the mostliteral 
sense. This is an al fresco album, recorded outdoorsina 
variety oflocations in Oregon and Washington. Opener 
“MTSES III” begins with the call ofa bird, and 
throughoutall 12 tracks the sound ofrustling leaves and 
breezes mingles with the music. It occasionally falls into 
mere whimsy, but mostly The Sound Of Everythingisa 
delightful exercise in singing up and out into the wider 
world, urging the attentive listener to “awake in mystery 
and find yourselfin golden hands”. 





From The Vaccines? 
COLUMBIA 


Hyped contenders deliver 
Acockytitle, granted, but 
they wearit well. The London 
four-piece have been saddled 
with this year’s Band Most 
Likely To... hype, and though 
their debut ticks the expected 
frantic-boys-with-guitars 
boxes on “Norgaard” and “If 
You Wanna’, their true talent 
lies in creating songs replete 
with dreamy, latesummer 
melancholy, shrouded in 
dusky reverb and topped off 
with Justin Young’s oddly 
emotive quaver. “Wetsuit” 
has the tumbling undertow of 
vintage REM (“weallgotoldat 
breakneck speed”) and “Lack 
Of Understanding” is a great 
bigswoon. Immediate and 
impressive. 





Graeme Thomson 
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| madeas the follow-up to 


THE NAKED AND FAMOUS 
Passive Me, 
Aggressive You 
FICTION 


Kiwifive-piece breaking out 
from down-under... 

From deep in the suburban 
bedrooms ofAuckland comes 
the LP MGMT should have 


Oracular Spectacular. 
TNAF'’s ecstatic electro-pop is 
sweptalong bysurging 


| synths, grunge-laden guitars 





| andtheclassicgirl-pop vocals 


of Alisa Xayalith. Above all, 
Xayalith and writing partner 
Thom Powers have great 
songs. Ifyou were pissed that 
MGMT failed to follow “Kids” 
and “Time To Pretend” with 
anything that fizzed with 
quite the same rapture, try 
“Punching InA Dream” and 
“Young Blood”. You're 
unlikely to be disappointed. 
Nigel Williamson 


THE CHAPMAN FAMILY 
Burn Your Town 
ELECTRIC TOASTER 


2009’s most-tipped 
Teessiders 

Kingsley Chapman claims 
thathis band’s messageis 
simple-“Pay attention and 
stop beinga dick.” This 
suggests commitment, anger 
andacertainchippiness, and 
soitis with their debut. 
Tipped for big things earlyin 
2009, the Family then fell by 
the wayside, theirrethink 
resulting in this mix of 
monochromatic art-pop and 
buzzsawing punk-metal. If 
Joy Division and Jimmy Eat 
World seem odd bedfellows, 
then the rowdy “All Fall” and 
areworkirig of early single 
“Kids” markthemas kindred 
spirits of The Horrors. Too 
late for success, maybe, but 


| identity crisis (narrowly) 


avoided. Sharon O’Connell 





JONATHAN JEREMIAH 
A Solitary Man 
ISLAND 


Lofty Londoner sets sights 
high onimpressive debut 
Jeremiah’s unrushed debutis 
opulently appointed-the 
songs and arrangements 
seem to have grown 
organically to match his 
rounded contralto. The 
coming-of-age themes, and 


| talesofhardwonlessonsin 


lovesee him play the 
romantic card with elegant 
understatement. Aided by 
The Heritage Orchestra’s deft 
but atmospherically charged 
string arrangements and his 
own finger-picked guitar he 
sometimes recalls Island 
thoroughbred John Martyn- 
oramore stately, more 
conventional Scott Walker. 
Likeamale Rumer, he’s 

ably remaking the AOR 
template. Gavin Martin 






SINGLES 
BAR 


Psychotropic drugs cando 
funny things tothe mind. In 
the case of Daniel 
O'Sullivan (Guapo, 
Athenor, Sunn0)))) and 
Steve Moore (Zombi, 
Titan), they've inspired 
these two prog/doom 
_ journeymentomakea 
Depeche Mode-ish disco 
| record. Miracle's 
[pictured] Fluid Window EP 
HOUSE ANXIETY is still heavy 
initsownway, butthe 
treacly Italo grooveand 
sultry whispered “chick-a- 
chick-ah"s of lead track 
“Visitor” make foraheady 
mixofdoomandboom. 
Austra, the new project 
from Toronto's Katie 
Stelmanis, explores similar 
gothic discoterritory. 
However, Beat And The 





Pulse DomINois too hectic — 
and Stelmanis' voice alittle 
too shrill—forittohavethe 
same intoxicating effect as 
Miracle or fellow traveller 
Zola Jesus. Therapies 
Son is the oddly-named 
project of Cali singer- 
songwriter Alex Jacob, 
whose Over The SeaEPis 
thelatest humdinger from 
venerable UK singles label 
TRANSPARENT. Jacob offers 
ahomespuntakeonclassic 
‘60s pop, emerging withan 
end-product not dissimilar 
tothat of Richard Swiftor 
Department Of Eagles. 
TRANSPARENT are alSO 
putting out the debut single 
from Airbird, AKA 

Joel Ford of Tiger City 

and Games. If you're 
aware of Ford's other 
'80s-referencingprojects, 
you won't be too surprised 
tolearn that “Part Of The 
Game’ sounds likea 
Michael Macdonald song 
slowly suffocating to death 
inside asealed chamber of 
Frippertonic ambience. 
That's arecommendation, 
incase you were 
wondering. SAMRICHARDS 
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HISS GOLDEN MESSENGER 
From Country 

Hai East Cotton 
BLACKMAPS 

took 

Ex-Court & Sparksinger 
Michael Taylor makes magic 
MCTaylorisacraftsman- 
cum-magician whose debut 
mini-album covers vintage 
soul, folk, funkand’70s 
cocaine rock without ever 
stretching credulity. 
Luxurious opener “Isobel” 
sounds like Bon Iver singing 
Curtis Mayfield with strings 
pinched from Astral Weeks. 
“O Nathaniel” is slickand 
cruel like classic Steely Dan; 
“Lion’’s slow, minor-key 
stomp recalls Traffic, while 
“John Has Gone To The 
Light” nods to the dubby 
expanses of John Martyn’s 
One World. Throughout the 
grooveis central, butfrom 
the heart ofthe rhythm 
Taylor reaches outto all 
corners ofAmerican music, 
with bold, beautiful results. 
Graeme Thomson 


JOHN HUGHES 

Wild Ocean Il 
SPOKES/RHINO 

tok 

Featuring Nelson Mandela’s 
pop debut, aged 92... 

The polished Celtic folk-rock 
classicisms of Hughes’ 
second album are impressive 
enough, but there’s no 
doubting where the main 
interest lies—the extended 
“Mandela Suite” for choir, 
orchestra and rockband 
which features a spoken- 
word vocal, uniquely 
recorded for the work by the 
great man himself. Against 
the odds, Hughes’ global 
fusion has a grandeur that 
does justice to Mandela’s 
contribution, a heartfelt 
eulogy to the power of music 
to “liberate” us. A great 
backstory, too, involving five 
years chasing Mandela to 
commit his words to tape. 
Nigel Williamson 


MARC HURTADO/ 

ALAN VEGA 

Sniper 

LESON DU MARQUIS 

kkk 

Suicide vocalist joins forces 


| havethemoneyand those who 


| Firstalbuminsevenyears 





with former Etant Donnes 
instrumentalist 

Marc Hurtado first worked 
withAlan Vegaoverl0years | 
ago but this is their first 
album together, and serves to 
suggest how Suicide might 
have sounded had they hada 
greater battery of electronic 
equipmentat their disposal. 
On “Bang Bang” and “It” 
Hurtado unleashesa 


list-countdown that’s 
| Chris Roberts 
| ADAM KESHER 


backdrop of Young Gods- 
style processed guitar, 
molten, black tar synths and 
rhythms, over which Vega 
expectorates pure rock'n'roll 
venom. “Fear” reminds of 
DAF withits serpentine 
Moog pulse, while Lydia | 
Lunch guestson the apposite 
“Prison Sacrifice”, depicting 
“awar between those who 


don't”. David Stubbs 
KATE JACOBS 


Home Game 
SMALLPOND MUSIC 
kkk 





for Hoboken folk/pop 
chanteuse 

With her sweet soprano and 
writer’s eye for the slightest 
detail, Kate Jacobs’ all-too- 
infrequent missives (she’s 
made five albums in 18 years) 
zeroinon the peculiar, 
oft-overlooked textures of 
life. Musically, Home Gameis 
alloverthe map: uptempo 
indie pop to bossa nova, 
twangy countrypolitan to 
slowwaltzes. But, 
emotionally, acentered, 
achingly human vibe rings 
through every song, whether 
she’s recounting a familiar 
character's sad end (“Jesus 
Has Been Drinking”) or “$55 
Hotel”, ahilarious twist on 
the cheating-song genre, 
which should be an off-the- 
wallhit. Luke Torn 


KEREN ANN 

101 

EMI 

tok 

Grandiose yet guileful 
smart-pop 

Keren-Ann Zeidel has been 
covered by Jane Birkin and 
Francoise Hardy, buthere 
progresses from chansons to 
create aspectacularly 
produced art-pop. As agile 
and aesthetic as Talking 
Heads or Laurie Anderson, 
“MyNamelsTrouble”isthe | 
obvious hooky stand-out, 
with depth to matchits wit, 
while “All The Beautiful 
Girls”, with namechecks for 
Beat poets, isa balladas dryly 
emotionalas anything by 
The National. By contrast, 
finale “101” isamelodramatic 





apocalyptically bold. 





Challenging Nature 
DISQUE PRIMEUR 

tok 

Modernist disco strains to 
get the partystarted 
Confusingname: Adam 
KesherareactuallyaParisian | 


f 


Stiff and sexy: 
Nick Lowe's second 
album reissued 


electro-funk outfit 
produced by Chromeo and 
championed by Cassius. 
Their debut takes its time to 
stand out from its genre, and 
despite more thana few 


| trackswhich could be Calvin 


Harris outtakes it finds some 
personality in the relative 
restraint of “Attraction” and 
the bubbly early-MGMT pop 
cheek of “Kiss Me Kinski”. 
Elsewhere there are whispers 
of LCD Soundsystem and 
Klaxons. The boogie-oogie- 
oogie bassline on “Gravy 
Train” is probably ironic, but 
one welcomesits heatamong 
all the self-conscious Gallic 
cool. Chris Roberts 


® 





LADYTRON 
Best Of 00-10% 


| NETTWERK 


took 

Adecadein the life of 
Liverpool electro-poppers 
Ladytron have never quite 
broken through into the UK 
pop charts, several of their 
singles stalling around the 
perimeter of the Top 40, but 
theirsingulartake onsynth 
pop mustrankas one ofthe 
most artfulattempts to 
update the template laid 
down by the Human League 
and OMD before the genre 
slid backinto vogue again 
with La Rouxetal. Vocalists 
Helen Marnie and Mira 
Aroyo adopta robotic 
melancholia, but 
“Seventeen” (“They takea 
Polaroid and let you go/Say 


| they’llletyou know”) and the 





| bigUSTV dramas. Lanuishis 





| hatched this agreeably 





| TheBamboos’ guitarist 


| immaculate “Destroy 


Everything You Touch” make 
something original and 
affecting from familiar 
machinery. Louis Pattison 


heartbreakanthems with 
self-explanatory titles like 
“Unrequited” and “Sadness 
IsA Blessing”. Full ofspent 
passion and battered pride, 
the 24-year-old Swede’s 


| breathysighs andrelentlessly 


LANU 


| Her12 Faces 


TRU THOUGHTS 
wk 
Exotic pop side-project from 


Lance Ferguson leads The 
Bamboos, aretro funk outfit 
from Melbourne who get 
played by Gilles Peterson, 
Craig Charles and numerous 


side project, in which singer 
Megan Washington helps 
him make infuriatingly 
catchy pop miniatures. The 
lush, Latin-tinged “Beautiful 
Trash” and “Hold Me Down” 
recall Swing Out Sister, while 
there’s also acurious synth 
pop version of Roxy Music's 
“More Than This”, sung—for 
some reason—in French. The 
instrumentals are less 
engaging, although the 
Martin Denny-ish exotica of 





| “TheCoral Route” hits the 
| spot.John Lewis 


LYKKE LI 

Wounded Rhymes 
ATLANTIC 

kkk 
Seductivesecondhelpingof 
sorrowful Swede 

Widely acclaimed for her 
precocious 2008 debut, Youth 
Novels, globe-trotting 
Swedish flower-child Li 
Lykke Timotej Zachrisson 


expansive sequelin LA. Her 
quirky homespun 
arrangements have been 
toughened and broadened, 
adding a knowingly retro 
girl-group stomp and echo- 
drenched Spector-ish 
grandeur to windswept 





lachrymose lyrics feel overly 
mannered at times, but the 
sublimely spooked alt.folk 
lament “I Know Places” 
reveals aneccentricand 
original talent behind all the 
self-pitying melodrama. 
Stephen Dalton 


| NICK LOWE 
| Labour Of Lust 11979 
| PROPER 


tok 

Pubrockdeluxe from Johnny 
Cash’s futureson-in-law 
Thelate ’70s Stifftours 
remain among the most 
notorious sex, drugs and 
rock'n'roll packages ofall 
time. Over 30 years later, this 
well-dressed reissue of the 
second Nick Lowe album 
comes onlike the Stifftour 
diary; full of witty cynicisms 
and self-loathing on the 
subject of shagging, boozing 
and cracking up in America. 





Lowe's commercial peakis 
very much aStiffinsider 
affair: Elvis Costello provides 
backing voxon peerless sex 
brag “American Squirm’”, 
Huey Lewis follows his stint 


| inCostello’s pre-Attractions 


backing band Clover witha 
mean harmonicasolo on 
“Born Fighter”, and the 
legendary Rockpile do the 
rest, crossing Beatles 
harmonies with tough 
country-rock and bagging an 
unlikely transatlantic hit 
with theimmaculate “Cruel 
To Be Kind”. Acoustic murder 
ballad and greatlost b-side 
“Basing Street” isthe surprise 
bonus track that makes the 
LP proper seem superficial. 





Garry Mulholland 
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ROBERTA BAYLEY 


| 
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MARIZA 
Fado Tradicional 

EMI 

kkk 

Fifth studio album from 
charismatic Portuguese star 
Recentreleases have found 
the award-winning World 
Music diva adding a range of 
non-traditional global 
influences to her core fado 
style, the distinctive ‘blues’ 
music of Portugal. Here she 
goes back to the roots, 
singing the standards ofthe 
great fado songbook she 
heard growing up in her 
parents’ tavernain Lisbon. At 
37, she'sat her pinnacle asa 
vocalist, with a breathtaking 
emotional range, from 
anguished solemnity (“Ai 
Esta Pena De Mim”) to joyful 
tenderness (“Rosada 
Madragoa”). Gloriously 
transcends any constrictions 
suggested by the title's 
“tradicional” label. 

Nigel Williamson 


J MASCIS 

Several Shades Of Why 
SUB POP 

tok 

Dinosaur Jr man’s acoustic 
solo debut 

Persuading J Mascis to record 
anunplugged-style album 
does feel a bit like the musical 
equivalent of asking Lionel 
Messi to playin goal. Still, 
whatever Sub Pop’s 
reasoning for this counter- 
intuitive strategy, Mascis has 
risen to the challengeand 
delivereda rather nifty set of 
bruised acoustic powerpop 
and smouldering folk-rock. 
Rather than hunker downin 
aremote log cabin, he’s taken 
the opportunity to ropein 
intriguing collaborators: 
Band OfHorses’ Ben Bridwell 
adds carousing Big Pink-style 
high harmonies to “Not 
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Enough” and “Where Are 
You”; the violin-playing of 
Sophie Trudeau brings a 
more pensive atmosphere to 
the title track; ex-Mercury 
Rev flautist Suzanne Thorpe 
ensures “Make It Right” is the 
drowsy highlight; while Kurt 
Vile’s frizzy, pedal-assisted 
acoustic textures provide 
ballast throughout. There are 
even acouple of suspiciously 
electrified trademark Mascis 
solos. Nice workall round. 
Sam Richards 





JAMES VINCENT 
McMORROW 

Early In The Morning 
BELIEVE DIGITAL 

tok 

‘Irish Bon Iver’ makes 
captivating debut 

Already a No 1 inhis home- 
land, Dubliner McMorrow’s 
debut comes freighted with 
plaudits. Understandably so 
-the fouryears that wentinto 
makingit ensure adepth and 
striking impact. Gilded with 
his fingerpicked guitar, 
washes of banjo and 
keyboards, McMorrow’s 
ruminative, ghostly register 
caresses the tenderest areas 
of griefand loss. His soulful 
inclinations getaired on the 
uncharacteristically joyful 
“This Old Dark Machine”. 
Elsewhere a sureness of 
touch insures an arresting 
journey from emotional 
trials to aural pleasure. 
Gavin Martin 





JMascis unplugged: 
bruised acoustic 
powerpop and folk rock | 


<a A 


MISTY MILLER 

Misty Miller 

AWAL 

batatas 

Thelatestwinsome female 
singer-songwriter 

Misty Milleris 16, comes 
from Wimbledon and fits 
comfortably into two camps 
-the post-Lily Allen singer- 
songwriter and the skiffly 
south-west London crowd 
thatspawned Mumford And 
Sons. The featherweight 
arrangements (she 
accompanies herself on 
ukulele, backed by double 
bass, hand percussion and 
toy pianos) and the moon/ 
June rhymes (“it was the 12th 
of March/when you broke my 
heart”) can besickeningly 
twee; she makes Eliza 
Doolittle sound like 
Diamanda Galas. But, oddly, 
itis this guileless innocence 
that gives tracks like the 
tango-tinged “Dancing With 
The Devil” asense of beauty 
and vulnerability. John Lewis 


STEVE MILLER BAND 
Book Of Dreams [11977 
EDSEL 

kkk 
TheJokerstrapsin for 
another flight 

Mostly recorded during 
sessions for the previous 
year’s Fly Like An Eagle, 
Miller’s third consecutive 
multi-platinum releaseis 
anything but reheated 
leftovers. The FM-friendly 
vibes of “Jungle Love”, “Jet 
Airliner” and “Swingtown” 
take care ofofhis US Top 40 
presence, all double-tracked 
vocals and singalong 
choruses, while the trippy 
“Sacrifice” and “Winter 
Time” speak more to Miller's 
muso Space Cowboy 
persona; slower tempo 
offerings showcasing his 








expressive guitar skills. It 
would be another four years 
until Circle OfLove, also 
reissued this month, amore 
ponderous undertaking 
dominated by the 16-minute 
blues workout, “Macho City”. 
Terry Stqunton 


THE MISSION 
Neverland £21995 


Oncemoreinto the dryice... 
The mid-’90s incarnation of 
Wayne Hussey’s goth 
groovers saw him keeping 
company with refugees from 
Spear OfDestiny andAll 
About Eve, and dispensing 
with much ofhis previous 
mysticism for a more eclectic 
but disjointed sound. “Love 
MyselfIn You” dabbles in the 
dance rock of INXS, although 
the black-hatted beast of yore 
rearsits head on “Raising 
Cain” and “Cry Like A Baby”. 
John Lennon's “Instant 
Karma” gets a passable T.Rex 
makeover on the bonus disc, 
although six mixes of the 
single “Swoon” arguably 
over-eggs the doomy 
pudding. The following 
year’s Blueis also reissued 
this month. Terry Staunton 


MODDI 

Floriography 

PROPELLER 

tok 

Wheezy soundscapes (bigin 
Norway) 

Pal Moddi Knutsen comes 
from the Norwegian island of 
Senja (famed for its halibut 
museum) and has been 
compared to Björk, but, apart 
from his Scandiaccent, with 
softconsonants and 
occasional poetic flourishes 
(see the curious opener 
“Magpie Eggs”) -the 
similarities are slight. In fact, 
he sounds like Nico, ifNico 
was transfixed by the 
midnight sun instead of 
moping over the darkness of 
hersoul. “Poetry” is 
particularly plangent, with 
Knutsen’s fragile vocal about 
happiness, andits absence, 


| unspooling overa wheezy 


accordion, Strange, but 
compelling. Alastair McKay 


MONOTONIX 

Not Yet 

DRAGCITY 

kek 

Steve Albini-produced 
second album from likeable 
Tel Aviv garage rocktrio 
Noted for their flailing, 
raucous gigs in which they 
sometimes set themselves 
alight, Monotonixare heads 


| firstrock. From the get-go, 





they kick up a carcinogenic 
storm of guitar/drums/bass 
clatter, the perfect showcase 
for Steve Albini’s production 
techniques. Songs like “Blind 
Again” and “YouAnd Me” are 
fixated and obsessive love | 
songs, that do rather make 
you feel for the object of their 
attentions, whoever he/she 
may be. But despite their 
monotone and their 
monoxide fuming, it’s hard 
notto warm to Monotonix, 
especially when they catch 
fire. David Stubbs 


NAPALM DEATH 
Diatribes/Greed Killing/ | 
BootleggedInJapan | 
131995 | 
EARACHE 

kk | 
Extreme metalveterans 
mid-’90s fare, reissued 

Ty 1995's Diatribes, Napalm 
Death were avery different 
band to the youthful 
Birmingham grindcore crew 
that thrilled John Peel with 
ultra-compressed metal 
nuggets like “You Suffer”. 
Literally, in fact: following 

the departure of drummer 
Mick Harris in 1992, none of 
the musicians on debut LP 
Scumremained. Diatribes 

and its contemporaneous EP 
are amore expansive affair: 
“Greed Killing” explores a 
bracing, technical death 

metal, while “Cold 
Forgiveness” is a slow, 
alienating trudge ofspidery 
guitars and Mark Greenway’s 
gruffmeditations. Not pretty, 
butit works; andalive album 
completes the set. 

Louis Pattison 


NEW MUSIK 

From A To B/Anywhere 
£31980/81 

LEMON/CHERRY RED 

took 

Brave New World pop from 
shortlived British boffins 
Songwriter Tony Mansfield 
managed bleak future-pop 
likeno-one else at the dawn 
ofthe’80s, and his group’s 
squeaky-clean, labcoat 
aesthetic anticipated the 
underlying mood ofthe 
decade, with its techno-fear 
and nuclear shadows. On 
their first two albums (of 
three), state-of-the-artstudio 
flourishes can’t disguise the 
pop sensibility atthe songs’ 
heart, driven by Mansfield’s 
12-string acoustic strum on 
hits like vocodered eco- 
warning “This World Of 
Water”, existentialist anthem 
“On Islands”, and “Living By 
Numbers”, a paranoid, 
prophetic harbinger of the 
digitalage. Rob Young 
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Last RABBLE ROUSER/EMI 


THE UNTHANKS 


The Northumbrian five-piece shatter folk’s borders, as this expansive 
yet austere fourth proves, says Graeme Thomson 


ma THE UNTHANKS SEEM 
UNTHANKS 


to regard folk music the 
«, same way Miles Davis 
regarded jazz: asa 
launchpad for exploring 
#, the wider possibilities. 
= Their fourth album, Last, 


“ie oh od, 


| certainly proves the Northumbrian quintet 


have little in common with the more accessible 
strand ofroots music currently popularised by 
the corporation of Mumfords, Marling &co. 

The Unthanks harness the wilder, more 
elemental part of English folk music and crack 
it open, creating a powerful, widescreen 
sound that incorporates elements of jazz, 
classical, pop and avant-garde minimalism. 
Since the success of 2009's wonderful Here's 
The Tender Coming they have continued 
expanding their frame of reference. 2010 saw 
them collaborate with everyone from Damon 
Albarn’s Africa Express to classical conductor 
Charles Hazlewood, none of which seems 
particularly incongruous. 

They have previously taken on songs by 
Robert Wyatt and Bonnie ‘Prince’ Billy, and 
among Last’s judicious mix of traditional 


| material are three contemporary covers: Tom 


Waits’ stark “No One Knows I’m Gone”, King 
Crimson’s “Starless”, and Jon Redfern’s “Give 
Away Your Heart”, a performance as bereft 
and beautiful as anything they’ve ever 
recorded. All three fit snugly into the wider 
picture. With The Unthanks it’s not a question 
of either folking up rock material or 
consciously modernising traditional songs; 
everything they touch is shaped, quite 


naturally, to suit their own distinct sound. 
Lasttravels beyond borders. Recorded 


| primarily athome in Northumbria, the 


dominantinstrumentis Adrian McNally’s 
piano, around which strings, horns, pipes and 
guitars add subtle shade. The arrangements 
are bold and beautifully recorded, but as ever 
the vocals of Rachel Unthankand her younger 
sibling Becky provide the heartstone. 

Rachel's voice is hard and crisp, like froston 
a winter morning. She sings mournful opener 
“Gan To The Kye” like some 19th century 
literary heroine, stately and composed on the 
surface, simmering with passion underneath. 
Becky’s breathy tone is quite different, 
hanging over songs like a fine mist. On “The 
Gallowgate Lad” it’s so close you can touch it; 
on “Give Away Your Heart” it has the smoky 
sensuality ofan alto saxophone, 

Thisis a bleakly beautiful record which 
unfolds slowly. “My Laddie Sits Ower Late Up”, 
perhaps the most traditionally framed song 
here, is relatively spritely, as is “Canny Hobbie 





Elliot”, all skipping piano, bright pipes and 
horns, but otherwise Last beds down beneath 
unforgiving skies. Their towering take on Alex 
Glasgow’s “Close The Coalhouse Door” 
(“There's blood inside”) is genuinely 
confrontational, a kind of modernist 
meditation built on an insistent piano 

| sequence that recalls Satie and Steve Reich. 

The other dramatic centrepiece is the seven- 
minute title track. Written by McNally, it’s an 

| indictment of our failure to progress as we 
evolve (“Man should be the sum of history”) 
which sweeps over the past and the future. 

Its asad call to arms which encapsulates the 
record's mood. Lastis rooted in the rigours of 
real life, but seeks to transcend them. And 

| while there’s a tendency for the songs to merge 
into one indistinct flow, it seems self- 
| defeating to try to unpick the individual 
| strands of this LP: its strength lies in holdinga 
distinct-and chilly-atmosphere throughout. 
In person The Unthanks seem jocular, 
unstuffy, playful. Their music, however, is 
haunting, austere, relentless. You wonder 
where this overpowering melancholy comes 
from. Isit simply a reflection of the North 
East's hard beauty, or the heavy weight of 
industrial history pressing down on the music? 
Or does it stem from somewhere even closer to 
hand? Hard to say. Butifthey keep making 
albums as compelling as Last, no one should 
| beinany hurry for the answer. 


OCIA rectunttank 


Last year seemed frantic. Was it a struggle 
to find the time and space to make the LP? 
We enjoyed our colourful 2010 but it's good 

to get back to what we do. We set ourselves a 
crazy deadline and we did have to work out of 
our skins to make it. 

The sound is more widescreen this time. 
We made Tender in a pro studio, but we like 
home best. We tried different spaces, recording 
the piano in Snape Maltings, a Victorian 


maltings converted into a concert hall, and the 
strings in our local village hall, which made our 
string quartet sound like an orchestra! 

You draw from a wide frame of reference. 

We try to find stories that we might find our 

own way of telling. “Starless” by King Crimson | 
belongs to a genre beleaguered by a reputation | 
for pompous excess. We want to break down 
subconscious prejudices to find the beauty 

within all forms of music. INTERVIEW: GRAEME THOMSON 
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KURT VILE | 


Smoke Ring 
For My Hallo umoo 


Psychedelic troubadour’s _ 
mellow fourth is his best so far, 
says Louis Pattison 


IT MAY NOT quite lookit 
from the front cover, a 
grainy black-and-white 
shot ofits maker slumped 
cradling his six-string, 
face barely visible behind 
amop ofshoulder-length 
hair, but Kurt Vile is a character fast growing 
in stature. Growing up one of 10 siblings 
in the outskirts of Philadelphia, he worked 
as a fork-lift truck driver and practised his 
chops as guitarist of Secretly Canadian’s The 
War On Drugs before going solo and cutting a 
string of records for labels like Woodsist and 
Mexican Summer. 

Vile’s music is the sort of cracked, psych 
troubadour sound that rather wears its 
influence on its sleeve, recalling in its lighter 





| moments the breezy FM rock of Bob Seger and | 





| derivative can still sound revelatory when 


Tom Petty, but often treated with a seedy, 
murky undercurrent that points to long nights 
scrutinising Exile On Main Stfor production 
tips or zoning out to the dumpster-diving 
sonic collage of Royal Trux. But even the 


done with artistry and skill, and Smoke Ring 
For My Halo-Vile’s second for Matador, 
following 2009's Childish Prodigy-—is certainly 
his best yet. Featuring Vile’s three-piece band 
The Violators, a procession of guests, and 
instrumentation including harp, Farfisa and 
an Arp 2600 synthesiser, itis nonetheless an 
oddly solitary feeling record, focused on the 
interplay of voice and intricate acoustic guitar. 
Nowhere here does it work better than on 
“On Tour”, a colourful snapshot ofinter-band 
relations out on the road, when the tourvan 
more resembles the inside ofa pressure 
cooker. Vile’s bare-bones strum is fleshed out 
with tumbling piano from Blues Control’s Lea 
Cho and harp from Mary Lattimore, but his 
drawled vocal strikes a contrary tone to this 
beautiful backdrop, conjuring up itchy, 





| paranoid visions: “Watch out for thisone,”"he | 
| breathes, “He'll pump you full of lead, for 
| turnin’ your head wrong...” 


At times, it’s hard to ignore that Vile sounds 
something ofa ringer for Devendra Banhart. 
The perverse “Peeping Tomboy” and “Baby’s 
Arms”, featuring backing vocals from a fellow 
Philly resident, Meg Baird of Espers, feel eerily 
close to the odd, quavering stuff of Rejoicing In 
The Hands, But whereas Banhart’s default | 
setting is amagickal whimsy, Vile more 
naturally errs towards hallucinogenic bum- | 
outs: the sardonic “Society Is My Friend”, or 
“Runners Up”, a tale of broken friendship | 
where Vile threatens to “takea wizz on the | 





world” -quite the feat, I’m sure you'll agree- 
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before switching to amore miserablist blues: 
“When I'm walkin’, my head's practically 
dragging/All I ever see’sa whole lotta dirt...” 
Unlike Childish Prodigy, little on Smoke Ring 
For My Halo really rocks. Not that that’s a 
problem. The electric “Puppet To The Man” is 
one of the record’s few missteps, a sneery anti- 
authority jam that pastiches Neil Hagertyin 
the good bits, and feels rather aimless the rest 


| ofthe time. Besides, the real heart of this 
| record seems to lie in moments of stillness 


and rest, where strung-out slackerdom attains 


Smoke Ring... feels pretty intimate... 

It's got this kind of wandering, mellow feel. We 
recorded a lot of rockers, but they just didn't 
seem to fit. When it came to writing the record, 
I'd be sat at home with an acoustic guitar, 
thinking l'Il add the rock'n'roll later — and | did, 
but the acoustic would dominate. 

You've spoken before about the influence 
of your dad’s record collection. 

He had a lot of old-time bluegrass tapes, which 
were my first exposure to music, really. My 
first string instrument was a banjo, and | did 
some lessons in basic bluegrass picking. Of 
course at the time, | wanted to play Creedence, 
Pavement, Cracker [laughs] — but | really got 








an almost sacred quality. The title track 
envisages Vile sat, saintly, in a cloud of 
cigarette smoke; elsewhere, the six-minute 
“Ghost Town” channels the bliss of third 
album Velvets from the safety of a cocoon: “In 
the morning, I’m not done sleeping/In the 
evening, guess l'm alright,” he yawns, over 
mellow shaker and twinkling harp. At one 
point, he avers he may never leave his spot on 
the couch ever again. Mind you, ifit means he 
comes out with more records as fine as Smoke 
Ring For My Halo, he may not need to. 


back into it in my twenties. A friend at college 
had the [Harry Smith] folk anthology, and | was 
like, cool, | don't have to pretend | like this stuff. 
There's a bit of religious imagery on 

the record — and there’s that line on 
“Ghost Town”, “Christ was here/You just 
missed him...” 

That's the gospel folk tradition thing — the 
Stones, Spiritualized, the blues. But my family 
is real religious, and | was exposed to that stuff 
as a kid growing up. There's a bit before that 
line which goes, “Christ was born/I was there”. 
Which struck me as a really funny thing to say, 
so egotistical. Yeah man, | was there. 

INTERVIEW: LOUIS PATTISON 
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| NEW YORK DOLLS 


| Dancing Backward 


In High Heels 
BLAST 


Roguishly ramshackle 


| rebirth continues 


David Johansen and Sylvain 
Sylvain are joined by 
ex-Blondie guitarist Frank 
Infante and Louis XIV 
lynchpin Jason Hill on this 
thirdalbum since their 2006 
resurrection. These NY 
rocklore legends recorded, 
improbably, in Newcastle, 
and the first thing that hits 
youis the sound, whichis as 
rough (deliberately, one 
assumes, given that Hillhas 
worked with Bowie and The 
Killers) asa badger’s behind. 
Once theshocksubsides, it’s 
quite charming, as are 
Johansen’s clumsy, candid, 
sub-Bukowskilyrics on 
romps like “I’m So Fabulous” 
and “Kids Like You”. He even 
slipsin the word “existential”. 
Chris Roberts 


NOAH AND THE WHALE 
Last Night On Earth 
MERCURY 


Posh London folkies swap 
strawhats for synths and 
shades 

Seeking to distance 
themselves from London's 
twee, incestuous ‘new folk’ 
scene, NoahAnd The Whale 
decamped to LA, started 
reading Bukowskiand hired 
acouple of gospel back-up 
singers. Itseems they were 
shooting for Heartattack And 
Vinemeets “Walk On The 
Wild Side”, but what emerges 
here is rather closer to Rick 
Springfield. Charlie Fink’s 
voice lurches from Lloyd Cole 
to Tom Petty as he gropesin 
vain fora plausible registerin 
which to sing clanging 
couplets suchas “Lisa likes 
brandy and the way it hits her 
lips/She’s arock rock'n'roll 
survivor with pendulum hips,” 
(the songis called 
“L.LE.E.G.O.E.S.0.N.”-long 
after the thrill oflivin’ is gone, 
presumably). The 
musicianship is slickenough, 
butifyou thought their salt- 
of-the-earth fiddly folkie 
pose was a bitiffy, thisisa 
whole new level of phoney. 
Sam Richards 


OBITS 

Moody, Standard, 
And Poor 

SUB POP 


Primal garage-rock from 
Brooklyn 

Muchlike their 2009 debut / 
Blame You, The Obits’ second 


| album consists ofhard, 


bluesy garage rock with 
echoes of The Ventures, 
Fuzztones, Sorry Ma-era 
Replacements (“Everything 
Looks Better In The Sun”) 
and even kindergarten AC/ 
DCon the misfiring “No Fly 
List”. Their no-frills shtick 
excites in small doses, 
especially the taut guitar 
interplay between Rick 
Froberg and Sohrab 
Habibion, butstretched over 
12 tracks Froberg’s hoarse 
holler and limited lyricism 
pall. Just because Moody, 
Standard, And Pooris 
supposed to be primal, 
regressive and one- 
dimensional doesn’tstop you 
craving more lightand shade. 


| Graeme Thomson 


| DUSTIN O'HALLORAN 


Lumiere 
130771 


Devics member and neo- 
classical pianist expands 
his palette 

After two albums ofsolo 
piano workand 
contributions to Sofia 
Coppola's Marie-Antoinette 
soundtrack, Berlin-based 
American O’Halloran here 
bulks outhis compositions, 
assisted by New York's 
contemporary classicists 
(and Grizzly Bear 
collaborators) ACME 
Ensemble. Peter Broderickis 
also on hand, while fellow 
classical revivalists Johann 
Jóhannsson and Nils Frahm 
help out on mixing and 
engineering duty 
respectively. Melancholic 
piano melodies remain the 


| focus—“Opus 44” is another 


solo work- but imaginative 
chamberarrangements and 


| deftelectronic flourishes on 
| pieceslike “A Great Divide” 


and “Fragile No 4” lend 
extra gravitas. 
Wyndham Wallace 


OUTSHINE FAMILY 
Galeria De La Luz 
BLACKMAPS 


Sumptuous ambient folk 
banquet, four yearsin the 
making 

Outshine Family mainman 
Matthew Liam Nicholson 
used more than 40 musicians 
inthe making of Galeria De 
LaLuz, but crucially itnever 
sounds overcooked. 
Typically, tracks begin witha 
lone banjo oradistant 
whoosh ofelectronics; before 
you knowit, you're enveloped 
by giggling choirs and 
phalanxes of woozy horns, 
who vanish again just as 


Noah And The Whale: 
awhole new level 
of phoney 


mysteriously. This kind of 
reverent, expansive, magical 
realist folk music owes an 
obvious debt to Sufjan 
Stevens, but Galeria De La 
Luzsucceeds where Stevens’ 
The Age Of Adz failed, its 
massed orchestral ranks 
marshalled with stunning 
composure and restraint. 
Sam Richards 





PAPERGUTS 
Fading Parade 
SUB POP 


One-man band produces 
dreamy indie-pop for 
Smiths fans 

Steering a course between 
sharp and shiny pop-punk 
and celestial but essentially 
shapeless shoegazing, Paper 
Cuts produce melodic, 
’80s-influenced indie-pop 
that’s dreamy but with 
direction, subtle but smart. 
Sure, at times, theysound 
like Gene, but on tracks like 
“Do You Really Wanna 
Know” theyarenigh-on 
perfect: jangly and 
breathless, with traces of The 
Smiths butasofter edge. The 
bandis basically one man, 
Jason Quever—although he 
uses alive band tofillin the 





gapsin the studio-—andit 
impresses throughout, with 
the spangly splendour of 
“Chills”, the sedate and 
mournful “The Messenger” 
and the magical new wave 
“Charades”. Peter Watts 


PARTS & LABOR 
Constant Future 
JAGJAGUWAR 


Stunning fifth album from 
noisy Brooklyn trio 
Whereas many underground 
bands lookinwards, Parts & 
Labor eschew self-indulgent 
navel-gazing and stand 
almostalonein their 
determination to meld 
experimental electronic 
noise with instinctively hook- 
laden and accessible pop. 
The art-punkof Talking 
Headsisareference point, 
but there's no rehashing 
anythingin strikingly 
modern songs like the 
anthemic “A Thousand 
Roads”, the wheezing, 
streamlined steampunk title 
trackand the chirpy march 
“Without A Seed”. These are 
tunes you can whistle along 
to, flavoured bysounds your 
ears strains to identify. The 
resultis an album that bursts 
with life and invention. 
Peter Watts 


PENGUIN PRISON 
Penguin Prison 
WALL OF SOUND 


New Yorker taps into city’s 
disco heritage 

Penguin Prisonis the 
questionable alias of 


producer, singerand 
songwriter Chris Glover, a 
one-man disco outfit whose 
fluent, full-bodied synth- 
funk mines the same seam of 
Big Apple boogie favoured by 
LCD Soundsystem and 
Talking Heads. Glover’sisa 
glossier take, though, and 
while you'd be hard-pushed 
to fault the succulent power- 
pop of opening trio “Don't | 
Fuck With My Money”, “A 
Funny Thing” and “Golden 
Train”, the magic spell soon 
wears off. A little more variety 
elsewhere would make this a 
memorable debut. 

Piers Martin 


PHREEK PLUS ONE 
Phreek Party 
COMPOST 





Italian trio ride the 


| funktrain 


Unless you've been poring 
over the playlists ofcult DJs 
like Tim Sweeney and 


| Harvey, chances are Phreek 


Plus Onewillhave passed 
you by. A press-shy DJ/ 
production three-piece from 
Brescia, their easy-going 
electronic disco, by accident 
or design, evokes the hazy 
groove of northern Italy’s 
early-’80s cosmic period; this 


| theynodto byenlisting 


French new wave siren 
Isabelle Antena to purr over 
theirresistible chug of “2013”. 
At79 minutes, this LP can feel 
like acollection of tracks, but 
when these are called | 
“Passion” and “Bikini”, it’s 
churlish to complain. | 
Piers Martin » 
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VARIOUS 
ARTISTS 


The Bristol Sessions: 
1927-1928 BEAR FAMILY 


19 artists; 76 songs: country 
music’s Big Bang over five discs 





BISIOL ESON | cendedonasmall | Goes On”) they sound like 
Tennessee city in the lostcousins of Dino 
summer of 1927, lured by Valente or Gene Clark. The 
i reports ofhard cashin cover of Miss Quincy's 


ihe Carta hendy; anaie acl 





Scores ofmusic hopefuls 


ROUND-UP 


Rootsy trio Coustihail 
from Glasgow, buttheir 
spiritualhome -atleast on 
thestrengthof debut 
Strings To Tracks PET 
LAMB — appears to bethe 
American West. Songs like 
“High On Love" evoke the 
California dreamtime of 
The Byrds, all wistful 
harmonies and keening 
chords, while elsewhere 
(“Without You”; “What 


























» Your Mama Don't Like Me 


“ return for new songs. 

Predictably not everyone 
had the X Factor, so to speak, butit’s fair to say 
that those who did, changed the complexion 
ofcountry music as we knowit. 

The lucky 19 who made it to the studio, 
housed inside an old hat company in Bristol, 
Tennessee and overseen by Ralph Peer from 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
included gospel quartets, string bands, banjo 
pickers and old-time fiddle players. But it was 
29-year-old Jimmie Rodgers and The Carter Family, a 
Virginian trio made up of A.P., wife Sara and teenage 
cousin Maybelle, who really shook things up. 

This sumptuous box—5 CDs anda 120-page book, 
replete with antique photos of straight-backed, hard- 
faced musicians, peering out from porches and parlours 
in their Sunday best-—is the definitive document. The 


The Carter Family on 

1 fresh ground: (l-r) Sara, 
Maybelle and A.P. 

= . » 


Family’s “Single Girl, Married Girl” and “The Wandering 
Boy”, both of which showcased Sara’s high, pure voice 





and Maybelle’s distinctive ‘Carter scratch’ guitar style, a 
simultaneous rhythm-and-lead technique that became 
the bedrock of country guitar, influencing everyone 
from Chet Atkins to Woody Guthrie and beyond. 

Rodgers, meanwhile, laid down the blueprint of his 
‘Blue Yodeller’ persona with the great “Sleep Baby 


sepia saloon pastiche — 
may hint at old-time 


thankfully, is much better. 


songwriter with anairy 
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hokum, butthe music, 






She's a Canadian 
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. Nj 
music carries the deep imprintofthe surrounding Sleep”, and less-celebrated names who catch the ear voice, robustand carefree, Be 
Appalachians. There are sacred and secular songs, include The Johnson Brothers and The Shelor Family. imparting countrified tales Gal 
traditional ballads, dance tunes and zesty The 1928 sessions were less commercially successfulbut  °* 48 i kA, SER 4 gro 
instrumentals, sounds and styles thattranscendedtheir no less engaging, though it’s the original batch that, in dace z ate La ey Iva 
hillbilly roots by stirringin gospel, blues and folk the words of Johnny Cash, remains “the single most nace he i = = anc 
influences. None broke fresher ground than The Carter §importanteventin the history ofcountry music”. Guednictance ian = 

=? 5 een STREET OPUS, a collection of cha 
SINGING ADAMS VARIOUS ARTISTS Œ SARN LEE GUTHRIE HURRAY FOR THE RIFF RAFF coversfrom Texan Sku 
Everybody Friends Now | Coal Miner's Daughter: | & JOHNNY IRION Hurray For The Riff Raff MUsicianandsometime Fire 
RECORDS RECORDS RECORDS A Tribute To Loretta Lynn | Bright Examples LOOSE Chip Taylor foil, Carrie Lou 

SONY/COLUMBIA | NINTHSTREETOPUS Rodriguez [pictured]. 

Broken Family Band man UKdebut from rootsy Here, her graceful tones l 
onsongforsolo first All-star tribute to the | Post-Canyon folk from N’Awlins threesome are bolstered by special Ti 
Twoyearsafterthebreak-up | countrylegend husband-and-wife team Great backstory: teenage guests Buddy Miller and . 
of The Broken Family Band, Nobody straddles the | There’sanimpressivecastlist | runawayhopsfreightsand pedal steel go-to-guy Greg 


frontman Steven Adams has 
uncorked this terrific debut- 
not to be confused with his 
old side project ofthe same 
name-with anew bunch of 
cohorts. Nervy guitars, 
skiffly rhythms and sardonic 
wordplay are Adams’ chief 
weapons, the music less 
countrified than BFB but 
feeling instead like the work 
ofa baleful Englishman 
nursing an bottomless pint of 
lightale. “I Need Your Mind” 
and “Injured Party” pitch up 
somewhere between 
Herman Duneandarural 
Steve Mason, while “Married 
Woman” sounds like wry 
English gospel. 
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Nashville divide quite like 
Loretta: adored by old-school 
Music Rowand equally féted 
byalater generation drawn to 
her taboo-busting songs 
about sexand equality. One 
of those, “Rated X”, is here 
covered in rollicking style by 
The White Stripes, whose 
Jack White-producer of 


Lynn’s Van Lear Rose-calls further enhanced byIrion’s archaic about the tunes ‘ 
her “the greatest female | spookyresemblancétoearly | themselves, mostly backed ee PERED 
singer/songwriterofthe20th | NeilYoungon “Dupont by banjo andaccordion, oi aie ROAD: 


century”. Others paying 
respects are Steve Earle, Kid 
Rockand Lucinda Williams 
(“Somebody Somewhere”), 
though the inclusion of Lee 
Ann Womackand Faith Hill 
dilutes the overall impact. 


here—Jayhawks duo Gary 
Louris and Mark Olson, Neal 
Casal, Vetiver’s Andy Cabicin 
the producer's chair—butit's 
the subtle interplay and snug 
harmonies of Guthrie and 


| Irion that reallyshine. Bright 





Examplesis imbued with the 


| hazy tones ofthe Laurel 


Canyon folk boom, an effect 


Circle” and “First Snow”, and 
Guthrie's occasional flutter 
into Joni territory. These 
lovely songs arerich, melodic 
and often memorable, set to 
picked guitars, lap steeland 
bubbling Hammond. 





rides rails from the Bronxto 
New Orleans, where she 
hangs outwith thelocal 
itinerants and joins a folk 
marching band. Fast forward 
sixyears and the pastoral 
vocals ofsongwriter Alynda 
Lee Segarraare heading up 
this beguiling release. 
There's something vaguely 


making the Cajun-folk of 
“Daniella” and “Junebug 
Waltz” sound connected to 
some deep andstoried past. 
The spare, autobiographical 
“Young Blood Blues” might 
just be pick ofthe bunch. 


Leisz for songs by, among 
others, Ry Cooder, M. 
Ward, Merle Haggard and 
Townes Van Zandt. 
Meanwhile, fans of North 
Carolina's Malcolm 
Holcombe (including 
Lucinda Williams, who 
calls him “a modern-day 
blues poet”) will be 


finds him doling outa 
dozen country-blues 
travelogues in typically 
gruff mode. Pick ofthe 
cropis old-time waltz 
"Down In The Woods”. 
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Not your average '80s 
poppers: Scritti Politti, 
with Miles Davis 


ha PSYCHIC PARAMOUNT 


NO QUARTER 


Beat-heavy psych jams, 
from NYC noise merchants 
The Psychic Paramount have 
risen from the ashes ofthe 
critically lauded (butlittle 
heard) 1990s New York noise- 
rock outfit, Laddio Bolocko. 
Their mission: to take the 
basic tenets of psychedelia 
and push them deep into the 
red, Perhaps unusually for 
groups working at the outer 
limits, the likes of “DDB” and 
“NS” (titles not their strong 
point, then) place emphasis 
on steely, mechanically tight 
grooves. Itis guitarist DrewSt 
Ivany who controls the ebb 
and flow, his use of 
scintillating, strobe-like 
textures and groaning 
chasms of feedback recalling 
Skullflower, or Comets On 
Fire at their mostintense. 


Louis Pattison 














QUEENS OF THE STONE AGE 
| Queens Of The 
| Stone Age 


DOMINO/REKORDS REKORDS 


“Ginger Elvis” presents his 
fine debut, remastered 

As time passed, Queens 
became an umbrella concept 
as muchasaband-ashifting 
band ofmusicians, a dark 
cloud promising heavy 








weather. Before that, though, 
the debut from Josh 
Homme’s band-thena “fake 
trio” comprising of Homme, 
and drummer Alfredo 
Hernandez from Kyuss—was 
astatement offirst rock 
principles. Now reissued and 
remastered, those principles 
are still sound: a beliefin 
timeless, classic riffs 


| (“RegularJohn”; “IfOnly”) 
| andalso more toothsome 


and unswinging structures 
(“You Would Know”), which 
are nice, especially when 
theystop. 2000's Rated R 
wouldhelpselltheconceptof | 
Queens asa kind of taller, 
desert-dwelling version of 
Oasis, but here, the likes of 
“How To Handle A Rope” and 
“Mexicola” see Homme do 
something then thought 
impossible. Get out of metal 
alive, and take alot of people 
withhim. John Robinson 


RAILROAD EARTH 
Railroad Earth 
ONE HAVEN MUSIC 


| Allaboard! Post-modern 


bluegrassers’ fine sixth 
With their adroit blend of 
roots rock, bluegrass, folk, 
pop, Celticand jam-band 
strands, accomplished New 
Jersey sextet Railroad Earth 
delightin the eclectic. This 
set hardly reinvents their 
wheel, butadds some fine 
songs to the repertoire, 
especially “Jupiter & The 119, 
achugging train song du jour 
and the wistful “Long Walk 
Home”, which balances the 
group's historical bent with 

the achingly personal. 
“Spring-Heeled Jack,” an 

airy, erudite 11-minute 
instrumental, though, toes 
thelinebetweendaringand | 


” 


| indulgent. Luke Torn 


| RAINBOW ARABIA 


| Brazilianshantymusicand | 


| electronicain theirsearch for 
| sonicnirvana. Theresults are 


| ratherred-handed: “Blind”, 


| YoungBrooklyn-based 





Boys And Diamonds 
KOMPAKT 


Post-world music sounds 
from LosAngeles duo 
LikeMIAand GangGang 
Dance, RainbowArabia~aka 
husband-and-wife Danny | 
and Tiffany Preston—make 
internationalist dance music, 
drawing threads between 





Arabic pop, Congolese 
percussion and Western 


easy tolike—“Without You” 
blends ’80s pop yearning 
with cumbia percussion. But 
the tunes can beslight, and 
sometimes their spirit of 
appropriation leaves them 


withits oriental melodies and 
Nordic-sounding vocal, feels 
abitlike RainbowArabiajust 
setup on Fever Ray's patch 
uninvited. Louis Pattison 


LUKE RATHBORNE 
Luke Rathborne 
TRUE BELIEVERS 





Debutant delivers with help 
from The Johnsons 


singer-songwriter Rathborne 
sharesmanagementwith 
The Strokes and has been 
féted by Devendra Banhart. 
Further stepladders arrived 
when members of Antony 
Hegarty’s Johnsons camein 
to playonandarrange most 
ofthis debut mini-album. It 
begins timidly, with throw- 
away impressions of Ryan 
Adams in “Wonderwall”- 
cover mode, but markedly 
picks up when he channels 
his Lennon sandpaper rasp 
on “Pantomime Fear”. From 
there on he’sin Leonard 





| Cohen/Neil Young clover, 


the esteemed musicians 
gently coaxing the best from 
everyline. Chris Roberts 


THE ROCK OF TRAVOLTA 
Fine Lines 

BIGREDSKY 

Oxford veterans inject new 


life into post-rock 
This amusinglynamed 


| quintet have been playing 


glowering instrumental rock 


| foradecade, earning the 


patronage of Radiohead and 
the late John Peel along the 
way. It’s been overseven 


| years between their debut LP 


and this second collection of 
densely textured, jazzy art- 
rock, led by the lyrical cellos 
and pianos ofJennie Bates, 
and packed full of complex 
time signatures, jagged prog 
rhythms and weeping 
guitars. Like Slintand 
Mogwaibefore them, they 
haveaway ofmakinga 
forbidding genre accessible, 
reiningin the virtuosity 
before self-indulgence 
setsin. Garry Mulholland 


THE SAINTS 

All Times Through 
Paradise © 

EMI 


| Underrated Aussie punk 


pioneers, over four discs 
Perhaps because they 
deviated from the template, 
Brisbane's The Saints are 
often overlooked in punk 
history, though there’s no 
denying the power of their 
debut 45, “I’m Stranded”, 
released in September 1976 
(two months before “Anarchy 
InThe UK”). Their first 
album was crammed with 
speedy Stooges-derived 
garage rock, with lyrics 
delivered in a beautiful sneer 
by Chris Bailey and Ed 
Kuepper (nowofThe Bad 
Seeds). On relocating to 
London, they added horns 
and musical dexterity which 


| disappointed theirrecord 


company and, perhaps, their 
audience. Yet the second and 
third albums, Eternally Yours 
and Prehistoric Sounds, have 
weathered well: imagine Joe 
Strummer jamming with Bo 


| Diddley at Stax. Recidivists 


may prefer the fourth disc, 
which showcases them live 
and sneeringin punk-era 
London. Alastair McKay 


SAMSON & DELILAH 
And Straight On Till 
Morning 

LITTLE RED RABBIT 


| Mancunian folk-rockers fly 


St 
ALBUMS 


insearch of Peter Pan 

The husband-and-wife team 
ofSam Lenchand Anna 
Zwecklead this Manchester 

| basedfive-piece througha 
courtly, escapist collection of 
acoustic chamber folk pieces 
thatseem to yearn for lift-off. 
There’s something hymnal 
about their slower numbers, 
suchas “Gravity Is Merciless”, 
with heightened atmosphere 
courtesy of Tom Rydeard’s 
boomy tom-toms, and the 
martial sway of “Eyes OfSon”. 
But they can heavyit up, too, 
as on the swinging “Black 
Dog”. Rob Young 


SCRITTI POLITTI 
Absolute © 
VIRGIN 


Post-structuralist funk, 
anyone? 

Green Gartside's evolution 
from oppositional squatterto | 
hi-gloss pop star was one of 

| thestranger manifestations 
ofpost-punk’s flirtation with 
the mainstream. This 
extensive compilation- 
mostly singles, with two 
serviceable newsongs— 

| hiccupswhen it gets to 
Scritti’s 1978 debut, “Skank 
Bloc Bologna”, which is wiry 
and rattly and closer to 
Robert Wyatt than Green's 
later manifestation as a post- 
structuralistsoulboy. The 
funk, when it happens, is 
clinical, and made more 
antiseptic by the sweet 
breeze of Green’s voice; never 
| betterthan on “The ‘Sweetest 
Girl”, asong aboutsongs, in 
inverted commas, and with 

| Wyatton piano. 

Alastair McKay 


SEA OF BEES 
Songs For The Ravens 
HEAVENLY 





Sublime debut from honey- 
voiced alt.countrysiren 
Raised in California's 
Central Valley, the shy young 
singer-songwriter JulieAnn 
Baenziger combines dreamy 
lyrics with a seductive voice, 
warm, succulent and ripe 
with emotion. Her default 
setting is country-folk 

with indie leanings, fairly 
conventional in form but 
cloaked in a fog of studio 
effects thatlends a lustrous 
Cocteau Twins shimmer 

to “Marmalade” and 
“Wizbot”. There are echoes 
of Cat Power, Mazzy Star 
and Tanya Donellyin 
Baenziger’s yearning, with 
asleepy-eyed beauty that 
helps excuse the occasional 
pedestrian melody. 

| Stephen Dalton 
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Ben Chasny, aka 
Six Organs Of 

Admittance: back 
to acoustic basics 


The Four Zoas 
SIRENWIRE EDITIONS 


Ambient rural sprawl from 
deepest Dorset 

Anothersolo missive from 
Matthew Shaw, who has 
spent the better part ofthe 
past decade recording under 
the name Texlahoma. On The 
Four Zoashe unveils asort of 
haunted pastoral, all water- 
logged choral hums lapping 
against field recordings, with 
gentle acoustic guitars deep 
underneath, rather like 
English post-rock/folkers 
Flying Saucer Attack. 
“Luvah” and “Urthona” are 
particularly beautiful, the 
latter acavernous space, 
Shawreeling siren sighs out 
from his six-string. All this, 
and more reverb thaneven 
God himselfintended. 

Jon Dale 


SICK PUPPIES 


Tri-Polar 


| EMI 


Lumpen radio rock from 
Australian trio 

Their name mighthintat 
confrontation and 
degeneracy, butin reality Sick 
Puppies peddle safe, post- 
grunge rock buffed toa 
characterless sheen. Tri-Polar 
is theirthird album, released 
in 2009 and nowrelaunched 
as their UK debut, butit’s 
doubtful Blighty will 
succumb toaband who pull 
together elements of Tool, 


without once sounding like 
themselves. Shimon Moore's 


| growlisacalculated 


facsimile of passion, while 
hislame boast on “Riptide” 


thathe “likes tosteponcracks” | 
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| MaroonS5andAliceInChains | 


sums up the lack ofanyreal 
edge. Tri-Polaris competent 
but fatally derivative. 
Graeme Thomson 


| SIRIUSMO 


Mosaik 
MONKEYTOWN RECORDS 


Berlin wunderkind’s goofy 
electro collage 

Likeachild unable tositstill, 
Siriusmo’s Moritz Friedrich 
zig-zags from the sublime to 
the ridiculous on his often 
dazzling second. He's one of 





the more original talents in 
the electro-house scene, 
capable of flitting between 
Mr Oizo-like jibberish (“Bad 
Idea”) and exquisite pop: 
“High Together”, Mosaik’s 
joyous opener, topped many 
2009 best-oflists, and 
“Einmal In Der Woche 
Schreien” is equally 
mesmeric. At times, Mosaik 
plays like arummage around 
Friedrich’s desktop clutter. 
Fortunately, he’s so gifted 
that even his silliestsketch 
canturn heads. Piers Martin 


SIX ORGANS OF 
ADMITTANCE 
Asleep On The 
Floodplain 
DRAGCITY 


Typically meditative home 
recordings 








Sidestepping last year’s 
full-on trio workouts with 
Rangda, this marks areturn 
to the essentially acoustic 
days of Chasny’s earliest 
records. It's aspell only 
broken by the occasional 
vocal or wheezing, droning 
synth, as on “A New Name On 
An Old Cement Bridge”. The 
lengthy centrepiece “S/Word 
And Leviathan” hinges 
aroundarepetitive, scratchy 
banjo, building to a powerful 
crescendo witha violent bust 
of buzzing electric guitar. Six 
Organs may beastylisticcul 
de sac for Chasny but, on this 
evidence, who needs away 
out? Mick Houghton 


| SOFT MACHINE 


Alive & Well: Recorded 
In Paris 
ESOTERIC 


Post-Robert Wyatt fusion 
performance, reissued 
witha disc-load of 
unreleased tracks 

Soft Machine's late-’70s 
jazz-rockerais ripe for 
reappraisal, and this 1977 


| Montmartre concert- 


originally released on 
Harvest—is an excellent 
springboard. Karl Jenkins’ 
keyboards and John 
Etheridge’s guitar supply the 
melodic muscle, and John 
Marshall’s limber, testy 
drumming carries the day. 
Things get abit bloatedin 
outré companion pieces 
“Puffin” and “Haffin’”, but 
the collective virtuosity 
telescopes on “The Nodder” 
into something rich and 
laser-sharp. “Soft Space”, 


| meanwhile, isreminiscentof 


Can’s “I Want More”, a cosmic 
disco single witha strong 
hintof Moroder. Rob Young 


SHORT CUTS 


THIS MONTH... COMPILATIONS 





Ni VARIOUS ARTISTS 
The Art Of The 12” 
ZTT/UNION SQUARE MUSIC 






DÆ ZTThelpedrefine the conceptof 
i2" i _ the ‘extended remix’, and this 
maiean double CD offers rarities like Art 
: "3 OfNoise’s“MomentsIn Love 
| (Beaten)”andunreleased material, including animpressive 
Hibakush-ah! mix ofFrankie’s “Two Tribes”. The more 
_ playfullyindulgentexperimentalism atthe label’s heartis 
also in evidence, plus mixes for lesser-knowns like Andrew 
Poppy and Act, Claudia Briicken’s post-Propaganda 
outfit. Wyndham Wallace 


_z VARIOUS ARTISTS 
ata eee Odd Couples: What Were 





El They Thinking? 
BEAR FAMILY 





Seen A series of 1950s/'60s 

| VRivet lounge} collaborations that may have 

raised eyebrows on paper but 
worksurprisingly well in practice. Country crooner Don 
Gibson saddles up with Brazilian guitar duo Los Indios 
Tabajaras, gospel’s mother hen Sister Rosetta Tharpe gets 
her groove on with hick-from-the-sticks Red Foley, while 
Lotte Lenya, aka Mrs Kurt Weill, adds her stilted European 
vowells to Louis Armstrong's growl ona finger-clicking 
“Mack The Knife”). TerryStaunton 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 

Jazz FM Presents: The 
Legends Of Blue Note 
BLUE NOTE/EMI 








Anenjoyably mellow pair of CDs 
taking you from Charlie Parker 
and Horace Silver, to Blue Note 
staples like Lee Morgan’s “The Sidewinder” and the jaw- 
dropping “Blue Train”, from Coltrane's briefstay on the 
label. Smoothness is the defining quality here, but the set 
does include Alphonse Mouzon’s “Funky Snakefoot” -a 
favourite tune for John Bonham to drum along to while 
on tour, in his hotel room, in the middle of the night. 











| John Robinson 
| anaE © VARIOUS ARTISTS 
SISSIES Feel Like Rockin’: 

¥ ai, Tennessee Rock'n'Roll 


= FANTASTIC VOYAGE 

KES 4 = 

9 2.3) 8 Ñ Sun wasthe mostcelebrated but 

. . ~ Tennessee was home toseveral 
stellar’50s rockabilly labels. This 
2CD, 60-track set provides a comprehensive overview 
mixing Sam Phillips legends (Elvis, Jerry Lee) with female 
firebrands (Brenda Lee, Barbara Allen) and even Nashville 
veteran Webb Pierce successfully boarding the wildcat 
bandwagon with his “Teenage Boogie”. Gavin Martin 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 

That'll Flat Git It! Vol 27 
BEAR FAMILY 

This exhaustive series, which 

i; traces major and minor label 

{ i i contributions to the late '50sand 
A ee’ il early’60srockabilly explosion, 
COSTEA reaches obscure territory with 
selections from Woody Fleener's Sage & Sand stable. The 
tendency towards erszatz cash-ins is counterbalanced by 
several stellar cuts from Gene Vincent accomplice ‘Wild’ 
Whitey Pullen. Gavin Martin 
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eycorn Must Die: Deluxe Edition 1970 


Winwood and pals’ pastoral funk apogee, remastered. By Rob Young 


TOWARDS THE end of 
1969, Traffic had ground to 
astandstill. The ever- 
errant Dave Mason had 
left for the second time 
during the making of 
1968's Traffic. The 
remaining group gradually dispersed to the 
four winds, following the gusts of change that 
so unsettled rock and pop at the end of the 
decade: drummer and lyricist Jim Capaldi 
and all-purpose hornster/flautist Chris Wood 
blowing into a raft of session work, Steve 
Winwood joining Eric Clapton and Ginger 
Baker in Blind Faith, and later briefly 
volunteering for Baker’s Air Force. 

But Winwood had also conceived ofa solo 
album, working title ‘Mad Shadows’, featuring 
him on everything. However, the loneliness of 
the studio didn’t agree with him, andin 
February he reconnected with Capaldiand 
Wood, booked time at Island and Olympic 
Studios, and began what would become 
Traffic’s most consistent album. 

With three tracks per side, and barely 
stretching to 35 minutes, John Barleycorn Must 
Dieis short, almost an EP by today’s measures. 
It's atrio record with an economical sound 
canvas, occasionally—as on “Stranger To 
Himself” and “Every Mother's Son” -reduced 
toa duet of Winwood and Capaldi, and this 


ENC, 
Patty 
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new remaster reveals more detail in 
Winwood’s background shadings of silted-up 
organ and electric piano, engorged 
occasionally into fuzzy red levels. 

The title is misleading, calculated, no doubt, 
to chime in with the pastoral mood of the 
times. 1970, of course, falls bang into the great 
phase of British rural psychedelia and folk- 
rock: the foundational year of Steeleye Span, a 
time when the likes of Forest, Trees, Fairport 
Convention, Vashti Bunyan, Led Zeppelin and 
many others were all lacing their moonshine 
music with inspiration from real or imagined 
communion with Britain’s folkloric 
heartland. By making “John Barleycorn” the 
flagship song, Traffic—sometime residents of 
asuitably psychedelic rural retreatin Aston 
Tirrold, Berkshire- were making a last effort 
to harvest some fashionably rustic 
associations. That’s backed up by the 
engraving ofa bushel of barley on the front 
cover, on background ofochre burlap, and 
lettering in a kitschy log-based font. 

Butin truth, John Barleycornis amuch more 
sophisticated affair, pointing more towards 
jazz and improvisation than folkish 
simplicity. Their arrangement of the songisa 
beautiful and economical one, the slightly 
soured tuning on the acoustic guitar offset by 
Chris Wood's gorgeous, flighty flute trills. 

And yet the opening instrumental “Glad” is 





far from folk-rock. Slammingin witha 
Motown-style backbeat ticked offon the rim, 
Winwood’s piano is spiced like a cocktail 
snack, a soul-jazz lick flavour alternating with 
horn-stings and Wood's ‘electric saxophone’, 
doubled through wah-wah and distortion 
pedals, creating a psychedelic dialogue with 
the acoustic instruments. 

The maudlin “Freedom Rider” is the album's 
weak link, while “Empty Pages” —“A song 
about boredom’ as it’s introduced live—rolls 
amiably on some very tight drum work from 
Capaldi. On “Stranger To Himself” Winwood 
plays allinstruments, from the expansive 
drum pattern to interjections on electric 
guitar and asitar-like acoustic. “Every 
Mother's Son” features some ofhis finest 
organ playing, wrapping the whole songina 
pearly marmalade comfort blanket. 

Traffic showed flagging interest in digging 
where contemporary folk-rockers delved, and 
from here on their music became a 
cosmopolitan, auditorium-funk gumbo. The 
November 1970 Fillmore East live material 
included on the second disco doesn’t even 
include “John Barleycorn’ in the setlist. After a 
minute anda half of dressing-room ambience, 
Bill Graham announces, “In association with 
Her Majesty the Queen... we bring you 
Traffic”. It’s an electrifying set- including new 
track “Medicated Goo” anda 14-minute, 
loose-limbed medley of “Glad” and “Freedom 
Rider”, that only sags on the lumbering “Who 
Knows What Tomorrow May Bring”. 

Even if they didn’t subsequently embrace 
the folk mythos, the pagan spirit ofJohn 
Barleycorn worked its ancient magic upon the 
group, resurrecting these “three men came out 
of the west”, and granting them another four 
circuits ofthe sun. 
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STRANDED HORSE 
Humbling Tides 
TALITRES 

tok 

Sombre korasong, from 

| Northern France 

Yann Tambour’s 2006 debut 
Churning Strides as Thee, 
Stranded Horse, constituted 
afirst-world musician's 
manfulattemptto get to grips 
with that traditional West 





Tambour has since played 
alongside Malian musician 
Ballaké Sissoko, and 
Humbling Tides, marks a 

| clearimprovementin 
aptitude and scope. “Shields” 
and “Jolting Moon” put the 
instrumentin the service of 
gentle, haunted folksongs, 
but he’s now more aware 
ofits formal properties, 
embarking on wonderfully 

| intricate melodic tangents. 
There's occasional cello and 
violin accompaniment, but 
it’s asparse, subtle listen, and 
better forit. Louis Pattison 


POLY STYRENE 
Generation Indigo 
FUTURE NOISE MUSIC 
tk 
Fittingly schizoid comeback 
from bi-polar punkicon 
| Former X-Ray Spex anti- 
consumerist prophet Marian 
Elliotthas teamed up with 
fellow punkalumni Youth to 
makeanalbum that bounces 
airily between the teen pop 
sublime and the ageing rebel 
ridiculous. All musicians of 
'77 vintage are required by 
lawto murder reggae, and the 
four attempts at cod-rasta 
preaching here suck badly. 
Thankfully, the pair largely 
stick to Kim Wilde-meets- 
Avril Lavigne synth-rock 
celebrations/piss-takes of 
modern life like “I Luv Yr 
Sneakers”, “Virtual 
Boyfriend” and “Ghoulish” 
-which makes this two- 
thirds ofa fizzy, funny 
triumph. Garry Mulholland 


TANGERINE DREAM 

The Virgin Years 
1974-1978 © vircin 
tok 

Ambient Krautrock over 
three discs, with extras 
Having fallen out with his 
German record company, in 
1974 Edgar Froese took 
Tangerine Dream to the UK 
and Richard Branson's 
Virgin, who would makea 
number ofunlikely 
Krautrocksignings, 
including Faust. Unlike 
Faust, TD thrived atthe 
Manorstudios, initially with 
the thrilling Phaedra, which, 
despite today’s oceans of 








African instrument, the kora. 








Thin Lizzy: masters 
of on-stage swagger 
_ a 

ambientelectronica, still 
sounds eerily spacious and 
unearthly. Thereafter, 
however, it’s the story ofa 
band falling to earth, as with 
albums like Rubycon, 
Stratosfear and Cyclone, they 
became gradually more 
orthodox, a pleasant but very 
far cry from theirradical 
beginnings. David Stubbs 





TERRY, BLAIR 

& ANOUCHKA 

Ultra Modern Nursery 
Rhymes [£11990 

CHERRY RED 

kkk 


| Grim-facedsingalongsand 


smart pop catchiness 
After the politically slanted | 
Fun Boy Three and the 
sombrely acoustic 

Colourfield, Terry Hall wasin | 
amore frivolous pop mood 
with this short-lived trio. 
Accompanied by pianist/ 
singer Blair Booth and 
guitarist Anouchka Groce, he 
dabbles in’60s chirpiness on 
the title track and the just-as- 
sunny “Beautiful People”, 
while “Missing” comprisesa 
catalogue of domestic woes 
set to ajaunty Madness-like 
rhythm. Thecod calypso of 
“Fishbones And Scaredy 
Cats” finds them veering 
closer to spirit of FB3, and 


| Hall’shangdog monotone is 


put to good use onacover of 
Captain & Tennille’s “Love 


| Will Keep Us Together”. 


Terry Staunton | 


| THOSE DANCING DAYS 

| Daydreams And 
Nightmares 
WICHITA 
kr 
Nordicall-girl gang’s fizzy- 
but focused-second 
Those Dancing Days tryan 
interesting hybrid: the gloss 
ofcommercial pop with 
punk’sattitude and energy. 
This quintet are clearlyas 
fond of Katy Perry and Robyn 
as The Strokes and Arctic 
Monkeys, and Linnea 
Jénsson’s grungey soul voice 
impresses whether she’s 
multi-tracked to the max (as 
on the full-tilt “Can’t Find 
Entrance”) or belting outa 
solo like the Swedish Pink 
(“When We Fade Away”). If 
TDD’s Cure obsession at 
times gets the better ofthem, 
their buoyancy and drive will 
still fill floors. 


| Sharon O'Connell 


THIN LIZZY 


| Live And Dangerous: 


Deluxe Edition {91978 


| UNIVERSAL 


kkk 

CD/DVD set of the definitive 
lineup on rock-solid ground 
Recorded when they were full 
ofself-confidence following 
the intense four-albums-in- 
three-years period from 
Fightingto Bad Reputation, 
Lizzyrecorded shows in 
London and Toronto during 
1977 that were given acoat of 
varnish in the studio by 
producer Tony Visconti. The 
resultis all swagger, without 
any bum notes, Lizzy 
sounding more wild and 


| energised than on their 


studio efforts. Thisis, 
genuinely, one of the great 
live albums. Hereit’s 


expanded to three discs 


includinga DVD, the core of 
whichis the 1978 Rainbow 
show. Mick Houghton 


| 


THE TUNICS 
Dabblers Handbook 
BMG 

kk 

Neo-skiffle newcomers. Big 
with German students 

Any convictions regarding 
the diminished influence of 
The Libertines are 
comprehensively quashed by 


| this Croydon quartet's debut. 


Given their youth-vocalist/ 
guitarist Joe Costello formed 
the bandin 2006 when he was 
just 16-it’seasy to 
understand why they’re in 
thrall, but less easy to excuse. 
The Tunics have talent, asthe 
Suede/Magazine-styled 
“Stolen Hearts” and plaintive, 
strings-bedecked “Radio” 
attest, which makes itall the 
more depressing that they've 
gone down the road of 
consensual UKindie rock 
(Cast, Oasis) for much ofthe 
restofthe album. 

Sharon O'Connell 


UMBERTO 

Prophecy Of The Black 
Widow 

NOT NOT FUN 

kkk 
Exemplaryretro-horror 
soundtrack pastiche 

The fuss over the likes of 
Salem and Gatekeeper means 
thathorror could not be 
hipper right now, but one act 
stilllurkingin the shadows is 


| Umberto, theschlockysolo 


project ofExpo’70 bassist 
Matt Hill. This mimics the 
progressive disco-funkand 
turbulentromance of 
numerouslate-'70s and early- 
'80s Fabio Frizzi and Dario 
Argento film scores, the 


| whole thingauthentically 
| muffledasiftapedfrom VHS. 


Hill’s tongue-in-cheek 
approach-thelasttrackis 


| “EverythingIs Going To Be 


Okay” -is horribly 
convincing. Piers Martin 














| Oneofmany Undertones’ 


| The Undertones tooksingles 


| (who departed mildly 





THE UNDERTONES 

True Confessions: 
(Singles = A’s + B's) 5 
UNION SQUARE 

kkk 


comps. But thisis the best 


seriously (their b-sides, too). 
Still, many of their bespoke 
45s failed to chart: “Get Over 
You”, which followed up the 
original 1979 “Teenage Kicks” 
EP and “You Got My 
Number”, witha guitar riff 
even Keith Richards might 
envy, both languished 
unbought. In the 1980s, the 
band changed tack, andleft 
their three-chord wonders 
behind, to create more 
sophisticated pop like 
“Wednesday Week” and 





| “Julie Ocean”. The 


methodology changed—the 


| quality control stayed the 


same. Mick Houghton 


VAN DER GRAAF 
GENERATOR 

A Grounding 

In Numbers 

ESOTERIC 

kkk 

Latestalbum from 21st 
centuryincarnation of 
English Progrock group 
AGrounding In Numbers 
invites you to explore the 
esoteric lyrical concerns of 
Peter Hamill, down the 
labyrinths and abrupt, 
theatrical changes of mood 
that have always been the 


group’s staple-in particular 
| hisowntakeon math rockon 


“Mathematics”. It does sound 
alittle texturally thin minus 
saxophonist David Jackson 


acrimoniously in 2005), and 
there's little evidence ofthe 
group being conscious ofany 
new musical development 
since their heyday. One for 
diehards, then. DavidStubbs » 
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Queen xxx Queen II xxx 

Sheer Heart Attack *& 

A Night At The Opera xxx 

A Day At The Races xxx E] 1973-76 sun 


Regal treasures of The People’s Band. Scoff at your peril, says David Cavanagh 


IN HIS BOOK Follow 
The Music, Jac 
Holzman of Elektra 
Records remembers 
first hearing Queen 
(whom he would sign 
for America, while EMI 
marketed them in 
Britain) on reels of 10-inch demo tape. “It was 
so beautifully recorded and performed; 
everything was there, like a perfectly cut 
diamond landing on your desk... [Jt was] like 
the purest ice cream poured over areal 
rock'n'roll foundation.” Holzman senta 
memo round his staff, saying he'd heard 

the future of pop music. It was 1973. Every 
rockcritic in the world would have laughed 

at him. 

Some people still laugh at Queen. Silly, 
overblown cod-opera. Tacky as a Katie Price 
wedding ora trompe l'œilin a lottery winner’s 
lavatory. But Queen, dismissed in 1973 asa 
poor man’s Zeppelin riding the coat-tails of 
glam, battered sceptical Britain into 
submission by means of tenacity, eccentric 
singles and stagecraft. They flaunted flash 
like Liberace in a mink-trimmed smoking- 
jacket. They approached each record with the 
obsessiveness of true madmen. They thought 
‘over the top’ was a criticism meaning ‘not 
going far enough’. There has never beena 
People’s Band like them. 

Once, long ago, their albums were pored 
over in school corridors with gasps of 
excitement, like Goodies annuals or the latest 
Rothmans Football Yearbook. Queen (1973) 
and Queen II (1974) threw you into a fantasy 
world of ogres, lepers, white and black 
queens and giant rats. Ghoulish, sinister, 
they had excellent ack-ack guitar riffs from 
Brian May, phased to hell, which redesigned 
Zeppelin’s “Immigrant Song” fora “Ballroom 
Blitz” generation. The other trump card up 
their sleeve was their lip-smacking, candy- 
coated clusters of vocal harmonies, including 
helium-like screams from drummer Roger 
Taylor, which squirted sugar and marzipan 
everywhere as if Queen were building their 
music to the specifications of a cake. 

In many people's eyes, and I’m proud to be 
one of them, the first five Queen albums, 
released here in newremastered editions 
with five extra tracks apiece, are the best 
they made in a 20-year career. Guitarist May, 
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in particular, is an absolute revelation ifyou 
haven't heard this stuffin a while. “Keep 
Yourself Alive”, “Liar”, “Great King Rat” and 


“Father To Son” are full to bursting with 


| crackerjack axemanship; you can hear the 


deceptively mild-mannered young 
astrophysicist impatiently trying to leapfrog 
Page, Iommi, Blackmore and the other 
exalted gods of the 70s. May’s magnificent 
“Brighton Rock”, which opens Sheer Heart 
Attack (1974), has aheadphone-orgasmic 
middle section where his guitars engage ina 
tense gun battle (or is it a mating ritual?) 
across the stereo picture. His equally superb 
“Now I’m Here”, on the same album, is like 
plutonium Chuck Berry fed through the Blue 
Oyster Cult mincer. And notice his sublime 
‘miaow’ preceding “playful as a pussycat” on 
“Killer Queen”. Whata talented boy. 

Sheer Heart Attack was a leap forward for 
Queen. It had a thrilling sense oflunacy: any 
kind of music was permissible as long as it 
was executed to perfection. Always an 
outstanding vocal group, Queen annexed 


er SS ee 
Queen flaunted 
flash like Liberace 
in a mink-trimmed 
smoking-jacket... 


unimaginable newterritories by combining 
the butteriness of The Beach Boys, the close- 
harmony expertise of barbershop, the multi- 
octave hyperbole of The Sweet and the 
razzmatazz of Broadway. The sort of album 
that follows a blue-streak rocker (“Stone Cold 
Crazy”) with alullaby (“Dear Friends”), and 
knows how to spit-shine its spats and dude 
up its shirtfront (“Killer Queen”), Sheer Heart 
Attack was a sign that Queen had grown too 
mature for gauche little fantasy yarns about 
ancient lands. It was stilla hard rock album, 
and was filed as one in teenage record 
collections, but hindsight suggests its camp 


| humour, filigree detail and lust for variety 


were closer to Sparks and Todd Rundgren 
than to Budgie and Bad Company. If Sheer 
Heart Attack revealed Queen's taste for 
adventure, A Night At The Opera (1975) 





proved there was no limit to their 
capabilities. The title, borrowed from the 
Marx Brothers’ screwball masterpiece, 
justified the maniacally paced proceedings 


| within, and just as you were getting 


accustomed to some agreeably evil riff, along 
would come an authentic recreation of 
Edwardian music hall, or a George Formby- 
esque ukulele tune, or some 1920s flapper 
jazz. Asif confirming that its mission was to 
go further than Sheer Heart Attack in every 
way, it began with “Death On Two Legs”, a 
vitriolic valedictory letter to their former 
manager, which outstripped a similar lyric 
on Sheer Heart Attack (“Flick Of The Wrist”) 
by urging the poor wretch to commit suicide. 
Containing not one but two monumental 
epics (“Bohemian Rhapsody”, “The 
Prophet’s Song”), and gorging on grandiose 
gestures galore, A Night At The Opera 
secured itself instant classic status. Its sister 
album A Day At The Races (1976), considered 
by some to be its equal, disappointed a 

lot of us at the time. Diversity or not, nothing 
onit compared to Bismillah and the Wise 
Man. Queen's singles no longer rocked 
—“Somebody To Love” was like something 
you'd hear on The Black And White Minstrel 
Show-and it was time to go searching 

for new heroes. 

Queen’s albums have been reissued over 
the years (and had bonus tracks included on 
the 1991 Hollywood CD editions), but these 
new remasters are recommended if you own 
the Hollywoods or the 1993-1994 EMI 
versions, as they sound much cleaner and 
more in-focus, with just the right amount of 
bass and no migraine-inducing 
compression. Of the 25 extra tracks, 15 were 
available for preview as Uncut went to press— 
which unfortunately didn’t include the eight- 
minute version of “Liar”, froma 1975 
Hammersmith Odeon concert, thathas been 
added to the debut album. “Now I'm Here” 
(from the same gig), appended to Sheer Heart 
Attack, is pretty hot, and it’s nice to hear the 
BBC radio recordings of “Flick Of The Wrist” 
and “Tenement Funster”. Do be aware, 
however, that some of the extras are merely 
vocal-free backing tracks, which may be of 
marginal interest only. Unless, thatis, 
you are planning a career as a Freddie 
Mercury impersonator and need to get 
some practice in. 
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Brian May 


Why the move from EMI to Island Records? 
There were lots of legal ramblings, but basically 
it's a fresh start for us. Island have been terrific 
to deal with. We appreciate that they've taken a 
lot of care with these recordings and made an 
effort to make these CDs sound good. 


l What’s different this time? 


We were never very happy with the CD releases, 
and we wanted more control. So we've 

been hard at work with our technical chaps, 
remastering everything, and |'ve been very 
much involved in the whole process. | was just 
working on that last night, funnily enough. The 


exciting thing for me is that we're trying to get 
them to sound more like the vinyl experience — 
something with punch and depth. That means 
going back to basics, really looking at how the 
sound is produced. l'm quite excited about how 
they look as well. And there are bonus tracks. 
What new material have you dredged up? 
My favourite gem is the original acetate 

which has on it all the demos we made prior 

to signing with Trident in the very beginning. 
This was just after we'd split up our earlier 
band, Smile. Nobody has ever heard these 
recordings before — | think I'm the owner of the 





Af 


J 





only acetate in the world! These are five songs 
recorded with the idea of impressing record 
companies, done very quickly with an engineer 
called Louis Austin in what was to become De 
Lane Lea Studios. All of these songs ended up 
on the first album but in completely different 
forms. It includes a version of "Keep Yourself 
Alive”, which is something very special. You're 
hearing Queen before anybody touched us or 
tried to mould us. And personally | find that 
rather warming, that we can rescue something 
so ancient and so significant in our history. 
INTERVIEW: JOHN LEWIS 





The short-lived Dominos 
in 1970: (l-r) Jim Gordon, 
Carl Radle, Bobby 
Whitlock and Eric Clapton 


DEREK AND THE DOMINOS 


Layla And Other Assorted Love Songs unversa. 


God moves in mysterious ways, now with live show and audio from TV appearances. By John Robinson 


AT THESTART of 1970, 
no-one was tired of Eric 
Clapton -except possibly 
Eric Clapton. Having left 
the supergroup Blind Faith 
the previous summer and, 
taken to joining Delaney & 
Bonnie on stage as a guest, when he came off 
tour at Christmas 1969, Clapton sought to 
absent himself still further from top billing. 
Rather than having his namein lights, 
Clapton, even before his first solo album had 
been released, decided he would prefer it ifhis 
name wasn't there at all. His next project, the 
as yet unnamed Derek And The Dominos 





| were, he later stated, an “imaginary band”, one 


in which he could lose himself entirely. 
Imaginary, yes. But what took place at the 
first Derek And The Dominos sessions was not 
so imaginative as to be totally unrecognisable. 
Athis home, Clapton absented himself from 
his public, but wrote music that formed a 
happy continuum with his experiences in the 
previous year. Steeped in rhythm and blues, 
assisted by keyboard player Bobby Whitlock, 
this was an impressive descendant of Blind 
Faith’s expansive pastoral jamming and 
Delaney & Bonnie’s sexual R’n’B—notto 
mention his own bluesy improvisations. 
Layla..., here presented over four discs, 


| illustrates—even ifit can’t quite explain -how 


half-a-dozen songs written in the home ofa 
rich and depressed man might grow to 
become an enduring and cohesive double 
album. No-one knew quite who was going to 
bein Derek And The Dominos. Dave Mason 
was fleetingly in the lineup, while Duane 
Allman was present to supply his magic for 
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only a few days in the studio. No-one knew 
who the singer was—the idea was for Whitlock 
and Clapton to trade vocal lines. No-one even 
knew what the band was going to be called. 
With hindsight, this wasn’t perhaps destined 
to be alongstanding arrangement, and 
sessions for a second LP, included here, were 
abandoned. Nor did the band exclusively trade 
in thrilling moments (the two-CD In Concert 
contains a plethora of extensive jamming). In 
the moment, however, the Dominos, assisted 
byAllman created a great pairing, their ad hoc 
arrangementas liberating as Clapton 


| evidently hoped it might be. 


Together, the Dominos and Allman ran to 
impressive, expansive covers— “Nobody 
Knows You When You're Down And Out” was 
one: avaledictory take on Jimi Hendrix’s 
“Little Wing” another-but separately, they 
worked impressively, too. When Allman went 
on tour with his own band, the basic Dominos 
lineup of Clapton, Whitlock, Carl Radle and 
drummer Jim Gordon cut the pair of songs 
that begin the album. “I Looked Away”, and 


0767; 


How did you end up writing with Clapton? 

| was just going to hang with Eric at Hurtwood 
after being involved with that Delaney & Bonnie 
fiasco. | needed a rest and he said, “Come on 
over.” | was intent on staying a week. We ended 
up staying there the better part of a year. 

What did you write first? 

“| Looked Away”, on about the third day. It 

just suddenly started to happen for us. We'd 
watched Delaney do it. Eric had had his hand in 


Bobby Whitlock 





formed: ifanything, they sound like they've 
escaped from Abbey Road. And then, of course, 
there is “Layla” itself. 

Whether it makes you think of Eric Clapton, 


| Pattie Boyd or Jeremy Clarkson, “Layla” is 


simply as goodasit ever got for Clapton. Butit’s 
also a worthy monumentto the oddness of the 
Dominos enterprise. Written by Clapton alone. 
Finished off witha piano section credited to 
Jim Gordon. Brought entirely to life by the 
playing of Duane Allman. It’s an apogee of 


| orthodox rock classicism, but also the product 


ofhappy accidents. And, muchas the LP did, 
when it was released, it made no impactatall. 
As muchas stepping off the treadmill of 
guitar heroism may have appealed to Clapton, 
the punchline was that it worked too well: 
no-one knewwho “Derek” was. Only when 
“Layla” was re-released in 1972 didit becomea 


| hit. The Dominos’ moment, however, had 


gone. Allman was dead, the band had 
disbanded, and Clapton embarked ona 
druggy seclusion he wouldn’t emerge from 


| until 1974. By then, he would have found anew 
“Bell Bottom Blues” couldn’t be more perfectly | 


way forward: reggae. 


writing — but he was working on finding himself, 
finding his place within his own world. 

What did you do the rest of the time? 

Eric had a guy named Don who was his gopher. 
We had George Harrison's psychedelic mini and 
Don would drive us to Cranleigh or to London 
We went driving around Ripley... all these places 
he grew up. We'd go to London, meet his friends 
in the art world — and Alexis Korner. It was a real 
eye-opener for me. INTERVIEW: JOHN ROBINSON 








ALBUMS 


The View: beery 
singalongsa 
house speciality 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 
The Last Daze Of 
The Underground 
ESOTERIC 


Timely reappraisal for 
anunsunglabel 

Athree-disc archival set from 
Delerium Records, which 
launched in 1991 when prog 
was a four letter word. Part 


Mountain” and “Farther 
Along”; Hinchcliffe’s 


| delicately scraped 


“Hardscrabble Elegy” is the 
instrumental highlight. The 
obvious reference pointis 
the similarly bluegrass- 
infused soundtrack for O 
Brother, Where Art Thou?— 
but this feels less mannered, 
andis the better forit. 





THE VIEW 
Bread And Circuses | 
1965/COLUMBIA 


They’vehadthesame jeans 


on for three albums now | 
Ofall the crummy two-bit 
guitar bands toemergein 

The Libertines’ wake, The 

View were perhaps the most 
endearing: fourscruffytykes | 


SPECIALIST 


SUN RECORDS 





AND THE SOUND OF MEMPHIS 


Arguably America's most in-demand producer/sonic 


archivist, T Bone Burnett has big plans to build an exact 
“copy of Sun Studios, right down to the type of wood 


used fer the floorboards, close to the site where Sam 
Phillips opened the originalin 1950. Dave Edmunds, an 
early investor in Rockfield, wanted to dothe samein 
South Wales, eager to replicate the iconic sounds of 
706 Union Avenue, Memphis. 

Thestudio's reputation was largely built on the work of 
the so-called “million dollar quartet” of Elvis Presley, 
Jerry Lee Lewis, Carl Perkins and Johnny Cash, and 
The Man In Black's formative Sun tracks make up part 
of From Memphis To Hollywood COLUMBIA „the 
second volumeinhis “bootleg” series. Therelease 
includes 11 previously unreleased demos, including 
early sketches of familiar hits “| Walk The Line” and “Big 
River", and rockabilly blueprints like “You're My Baby”, 
later recorded by Roy Orbison. There are also pointers 
to Cash's eventual shiftto more country and folk 
recordings in anatmospheric take on Lead Belly's 
“Goodnight Irene”. 

Another of Sun's early signings, Billy Lee Riley, grew 
tired of languishing in Jerry Lee's shadow andupped 
sticks in 1960. The Out-Takes BEAR FAMILY brings 
together his early demos of nearly hits suchas “Red 
Hot" and “Flying Saucer Rock & Roll”, all hollering 
vocals and reverb piano, while The Mojo Albums Plus 
BEAR FAMILY collects his output forthe label he set 
up after leaving the Phillips stable: solid but 
unspectacular covers of other people's hits (“Be Bop A 
Lula”, “Sweet Little Sixteen”) and afew soul shouters 
like “Twist And Shout” and “In The Midnight Hour”. 

Billy ‘Red’ Love wasaless celebrated Sun act, his 


born out of the Free Festival Andrew Mueller | from Dundee who'd jump-jive and boogie piano having first beenheardon 
ioe soiree AUE Chess releases by the likes of Rufus Thomas. Gee... I 
| embraced the eclectic but way towardabeery, y aCe... 


Wish BEAR FAMILY boasts various takes of the Sun 


tivarioniy Cokes eee sides he recorded between 1952 and1954, the likes of 


of’60s underground music 


singalong chorus. The big 
choruses remain, now | 





takingin everything from 
heavy-pysch and garage rock 
to the now fashionable acid 
folk ofJeffTarlton. Delerium’s | 
standard-bearers were 
Porcupine Tree, whose 
records they released to 
little fanfare. Like the 
early Vertigo and Virgin 
labels, Delerium fought 
against the tide of 
mainstream music. 
Mick Houghton 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 
Winter's Bone: 
Music From The 
Motion Picture 
CINEMAX 





Old-time sounds ofthe 
Ozarks resuscitated for 
DebraGranik’s movie 
Thestarturns of this 
soundtrackare an unlikely 
coupling—author, journalist, 
folklorist (and, it turns out, 
fine singer) Marideth Sisco, 
and Tindersticks violinist 
Dickon Hinchcliffe. Sisco, 
backed byastellar crew of 
traditional pickers, brings a 
heartworn warmth to the 
likes of “High OnA 
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VESSELS 


Helioscope 


CUCKUNDOO RECORDS 

Leeds quintet stray (slightly) 
from the post-rock path 
Vessels occupy asimilar kind 
of musical territory to post- 
rock's UK goliaths, Mogwai, 
butunavoidable 


| comparisonsand conformity 


to epic type aside, Helioscope 
does cast its own shadow. It’s 
notan entirely instrumental 
affair andittries on both 


| Yorke-ish electronica 


(“Meatman, Piano Tuner, 
Prostitute”) and Holy Fuck’s 
psychedelic rave (“AllOur 


| Ends”) forsize—quite 
| effectively. Notradically 


reinventive, then, but 
Vessels deserve to keep 
their foothold onthe 
post-rock face. 

Sharon O’Connell 


bolstered by impressive five- 
partharmonies anda 
sparkling Youth production; 
The View’s handicap is the 
sheer lumpen ordinariness of | 
their songwriting. 

Sam Richards 


WAGON CHRIST 
Toomorrow 
NINJA TUNE 


Cornish beat maestro dusts 
downanold pseudonym 


| Alongwith fellow West 
| Country producers Richard 


DJamesand Tom Jenkinson, 
Luke Vibert was at the 
vanguard ofa mid-'90s 

wave of electronic producers 
monkeying around with 
rave and jungle. For most of 
the last decade, he’s worked 
under his ownname, but 
Toomorrowsees areturn 
toanearlierstyle—a 
plunderphonic ambient beat 
music too queasy to be chill- 
out, skittering breaks laced 
with sample-bin vocals. It 
feels somewhat dated, but 
“Accordian McShane” 





| retainsan off-colourcharm. 


Louis Pattison 


“My Teddy Bear Baby” and the title track sharing DNA 
with Fats Domino. Malcolm Yevington waved the 
hillbilly flag at Sun, Rockin’ With My Baby CHARLY 
offering a mix of redneck two-steps (“Drinkin' Wine 
Spo-Dee-O-Dee”) and taut twangers (“Blues In The 
Bottom Of My Shoes”). 

Elsewhere onthe Phillips roster, Gene Simmons’ 
| Done Told You CHARLY ** blended bluegrass and 
rough-hewn rockabilly inthe style of Carl Perkins, and 
The Miller Sisters’ Got You On My Mind CHARLY 
offered a sweeter take on the familial old-time 
harmonies of The Carter Family. More obscure Sun 
acts (Maggie Sue Wimberley, Harold Jenkins, Smokey 
Joe Baugh) turnup on Rock Bop Boogie & Rock'n'Roll 
Pills CHARLY ‚compiled by influential French disc 
jockey Ding Donginthe mid-1980s. 
TERRY STAUNTON 


Johnny Cash, 
Sun's dark star 
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PRIMAL 


SCREAM 


Screamadelica creation 


Still astonishing 20 years on, 
says David Quantick 


TWENTY YEARS 
since Primal 






Vo) 


AS their career, but 
| , of that musical 
era. It’s atestament to its force that we feel it 
only came out, if not last week then, say, this 
century (anda testament to the band that 
they’re still with us, and still making new 
records while the blazered drabs of Britpop 


the cornerstone 





have been recycling their already recycled 
past on hits tours for years). The other fun 


| thing about Screamadelica is how unlikely it 





would have seemed to anyone in 1987 or so 
that, ofall the bands in the world to produce 
this extraordinary, rambling, brilliant record, 
itwould have been Primal Scream. 

In their early years, the Scream were an 
archetypal Creation band; they started 
making twee jangle pop (“Leave mealone!” 
whimpers Bobby Gillespie on their C86 track, 
“Velocity Girl”) and then morphed into a 
leather-trousered, Stones-referencing, but still 
twee, indie rock band, boxfresh to tour with 
The Wishing Stones or The Weather Prophets. 

But then the drugs changed and it made 
sense to hire DJ Andrew Weatherall to remix 
“Tm Losing More Than !’ll Ever Have”, a 
Beggars Banquety cut from Primal Scream. 


| Weatherall threw outall but one of Gillespie’s 


vocallines, added the loping beat 
ofthe eraand some sampled Peter Fonda 


| dialogue, andinvented baggy, Madchester 


and indie acid dance rock, allon one 12” 
single. And Primal Scream, instead of being 


| furious, called it “Loaded” and ran withit. 





“Loaded” unlocked Primal Scream; it gave 
them the keys to what became Screamadelica. 

Asanalbum, Screamadelica reads like a 
record collection (and the brilliance of Bobby 
Gillespie, as well as being his Achilles’ heel, is 
that he is always led by his record collection). 
The Stones are in there, in the souped-up 


| Sympathy of “Movin’ On Up”. Roky Erickson’s 


there, in “Step Inside This House”. There’s dub 
in Jah Wobble’s megabass. Acid house leaks 
through everything, as does acid, and house. 
“Come Together”’s gospel house behemoth 
sits next to “Damaged”’s comedown country 
rock. On paper, it sounds like a calculated 
effort to be different and eclectic, butit 
worked, well enough to lift the Scream into 
another dimension (and easily enough to let 
C86 contemporaries The Soup Dragons bolt 
The Rolling Stones’ “I’m Free” onto a baggy 
wagon and have a proper indie dance hit.) 
Ifanything, 20 years on, Screamadelica 
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Scream released 


album not just of 





sounds even more effective. Gillespie never 
lacked confidence asa frontman, but often the 
gap between his imagined rockstar persona 
and the skinny, vocally askew reality wasn’t 
convincing; here, his apparent belief that he is 

| channelling Mick Jagger, Gram Parsons, Sun 
Ra, Roky Erickson and King Tubby all at the 
same time is backed up by the aural evidence. 
And the band are more than equal to the task. 

| From the perfect Stones riffing to the 

| immaculate spacy passages. The production, 
much ofit from Andrew Weatherall, is light 
and heavy all atthesame time. 

Weatherall was, naturally, on the bus when 
Primal Scream toured Screamadelica, as 
much part of the Scream gang as any musician 
or dealer. linterviewed Gillespie around this 
time, and saw them play one of their best 

| shows, most notably throwing “Hey Bulldog” 
| into the set (that record collection is never 

| wrong) and treated Northampton College of 
| Further Education or wherever it was like the 


0767; 
AZN 
What shaped the album? 
We only saw it as an album towards the 
end. It was just a series of singles, b-sides 
and remixes. But there were three things 
that shaped it. First was getting a hit with 
“Loaded” - that gave us tons of confidence. 
Second, Andrew [Innes] got us to buy an Akai 


Bobby Gillespie 


sampler after seeing Andy Weatherall with one. 


Third was building our tiny studio in Hackney. 
Do you ever listen to your old stuff? 

I try not to. When we started rehearsing for 
the Screamadelica tour, | listened to the LP for 
the first time! | now recall writing “Damaged” 





| Fillmore East. That showisn’there, but a 

| pretty excellent one from LA is, as well as the 

| “Dixie Narco” EP and an entire planet of 
remixes, some of which are excellent and 
some of which verge on the trainspotterly. You 
will have no pangs of conscience letting your 
family starve when you update a CD you 
already have; this is asuperior version of the 
original, even though the promo videos on the 
DVD seem to have been copied offa VCR from 
the sale bin at Alan McGee's local newsagents. 

Primal Scream went on after Screamadelica 

to embrace even more influences, from Can 

| and Neu! to punkand hardcore. Before 

| Screamadelica they were virtually a genre 

tribute act; after Screamadelica, they could do 

-and they’re still doing- everything. They are 

no nostalgia band, and this sense of the future 

comes entirely from Screamadelica. 

Meanwhile, in 2011, Screamadelica’s variety, 

imagination and, ina strange way, generosity 

continue to astonish. 






after seeing MBV at ULU, making “I'm Coming 
Down" after playing lots of Pharoah Sanders, 
and “Higher Than The Sun” after playing African 
Dub by Joe Gibbs over and over. 

How important were drugs to the album? 
You never get anything done on acid or E, it's a 
fucking disaster. | remember [keyboard player 
Martin] Duffy coming in for a session, tripping. 
He ended up lying on his back, pissing into 

the air. “l'm pissing into the sun, man!” I'll tell 
you a secret. | was so wasted on “Slip Inside 
This House” that | didn't sing on it. It's Robert 
Young's voice on there! INTERVIEW: JOHN LEWIS 
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| painkillers. Louis Pattison 


| Derivative debut from 





MARRY WATERSON 

& OLIVER KNIGHT 

The Days That Shaped 
Me oNELITTLEINDIAN 


More off-shoots of the 


| mighty Waterson clan 


15 years ago Knight produced 
and arranged cult folk classic 
Once InA Blue Moon, by his 
late mother Lal Waterson. 
Finally, he’s founda partner 
to pick up the threads of Lal’s 
mysterious writing in his 
sister Marry, whose songs 
shine with the same mixof 
folk tradition and unflinching 
relevance. The vivid imagery 
of “Angels Sing” and “Rosy” 
directly invoke Lal, while 
Knight's arrangements range 
from stark vox-guitar 
(“Father Us”) to haunting 
chamberstrings (“The 
Loosened Arrow”). A brilliant 
new chapterin the family 
legend. Nigel Williamson 


WEEDEATER 
Jason The Dragon 
SOUTHERNLORD 





Fourth album ofSouthern- 
fried sludge metal, from 
North Carolina trio 

Last year, Weedeater front- 
man “Dixie” Dave Collins 
shot offhis big toe after the 
unfortunate interface ofa 
shotgun anda bottle of 
bourbon. Add that to a title 
like Jason The Dragon and it's 
clear you've gota band that 
lives it. Luckily, Weedeater 
make some damn fine music, 
too. Their rootisasludgy 
metalindebted to Sabbath 
and Blue Cheerand the 
Melvins, led on tracks like 
“Turkey Warlock” by Collins’ 
ragged howland driving 
bass. Light relief comes on 
“Palms And Opium”, dazed 
porchside blues inspired by 
Collins’ newfound taste for 


WILD PALMS 
Until Spring 
ONE LITTLE INDIAN 





London five-piece 





Marry Waterson and Oliver 
» Knight: anew chapterin 
the family legend 


Ta PAL 
That “wild” prefixisa clue. 
Wild Palms adoptaspects of 
Wild Beasts’ ripe melodrama 


| whilelacking their witand 


strut, agap between 
aspiration and expression 
which partiallysums up 


| UntilSpring: “To The 


Lighthouse”, forinstance, is 
inspired by Virginia Woolf 
but sounds like Then Jerico, 
presumably not the 
intention. Their literate, 
grandly melancholic 
'80s-influenced rock rarely 
transcends familiar 
reference points (Wire, 
Bunnymen, The Cure), but 
Lou Hillis a passionate, 
distinctive vocalist, and the 
epicmelancholy of “Delight 
In Temptation” and “The 


Cavalcade” suggest asparkof | 


promise which may yet catch 
light. Graeme Thomson 


PHIL WILSON 
God Bless Joe 
Kennedy 
YESBOYICECREAM 


June Brides frontman’s sage 
solo outing 

Wilson was the mainspring 
of The June Brides, aband 
who bridged the unmacho 
chasm between Orange Juice 
and C86 without beingin any 
way awful. Féted by everyone 
from Dave Eggers to the 
Manics, they released thin, 
exhilarating 45s like “Every 
Conversation” whose use of 
brass and strings set them 


UNCUT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


_ apart from the drab jangle of 


early’80s indie. His latest solo 
LP, God Bless Joe Kennedy, is 
an epic yet concise tribute 
partly to thatsound and 
partly to Wilson’s grand- 
father, and songs like “Small 
Town” and “Three Days” 

are melodic, wise and 
memorable. David Quantick 


WYE OAK 
Civilian 
CITY SLANG 


Maryland mascots put down 
roots with difficult third 
Sultry as Mazzy Starand 
dreamy as Slowdive, 
Baltimore multi- 
instrumental duo Jenn 
Wasnerand Andy Stack have 
raised their game with this 





third LP, awash with 
beguiling harmonies and 
folk-shoegaze textures. 
Throughout, organs drowse 
in the background and 
guitars wobble with heat- 
haze tremolo. Opener “Two 
Small Deaths” rides on Fleet 
Foxes midwintery, monkish 








counterpoint; “Holy Holy” 
crashes in with some Isn’t 
Anything-style guitar 
pressure; while on the title 
track Wasnerletsrip witha 
drenching solo over Stack’s 
primal drum thunder. 

Rob Young 


RICHARD YOUNGS 
Atlas Of Hearts 
APOLLOLAAN 


Yet more breathtaking 
Angloid avant-folk, beamed 
infrom Glasgow 

Only several months after 
his last LP, the gargantuan, 
over-loaded Inceptor, Youngs 
releases its psychological 
flipside—the staggeringly 
intimate, emotionally 
immense Aflas Of Hearts. 
Here he’s threading complex 
spools ofacoustic guitarinto 
patchworks ofsteel-string, 
while his sky-soaring vocals 
sing madrigal folk melodies 
inheavenly consort. Songs 
like “Haze!” recall Roy 
Harper's earliest, elemental 
tussles with folk. This may 
be Youngs’ most astonishing 
setyet. Jon Dale 


NEXT 
MONTH... 
PAUL SIMON 


Next month, Uncut’s 
cover star releases So 
Beautiful Or So What. 
Powerful tunes, offbeat 
observation and 
intriguing rhythms. 


LOW 


Duluth band return with 
Come On -their rep 
burnished still further 
by the patronage of one 
Robert Plant. 


PANDA BEAR 


Tomboy intensifies the 
Animal Collective 
man’s blend of lo-fi 
dabbling and wild 
harmonious yawping. 





UNCUT 
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The best releases of 
the past few months 


IRON & WINE 
Kiss Each Other Clean 
4AD 


t Another stylistic step on 


from Sam Beam's 
acoustic starting point. 
As much funk and popas 
itis folk, and excellent. 





PJ HARVEY 

Let England Shake 
ISLAND 

Harvey's meditations on 
England, the Gallipoli 
campaign and the cost of 
modern war in striking 
indie settings. 
Magnificent stuff. 





BOB MARLEY AND 

THE WAILERS 

Live Forever 

UNIVERSAL 

Close to death, Marley 
summonsallhis energies 
for asearching and 
impressive final show. A 
last willand testament 
and obligatory listening. 


THE DECEMBERISTS 
The King Is Dead 
ROUGH TRADE 

Colin Meloy channels 
some of his favourite 
records: REM and Neil 
Young ones among them. 


NA 


waosan 


GREGG ALLMAN 

Low Country Blues 
DECCA 

Fine, rootsy LP in which 
the Brother assays work 
fromthe blues canon — 
T Bone Burnettis, of 
course, at the helm. 
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= Je Le 
ROCKSTEADY: 





Stranger Cole: 
$ l Kingston's honey- 
l voiced crooner 


THE 


ROOTS OF REGGAE ........ 


Warm reclamation of the soulful sounds of mid-’60s Jamaica. By Neil Spencer 


Swiss director Stascha Bader has a 

wa) Clear idea what he is trying to bring 
about here; a Jamaican version of 
Buena Vista Social Club, areunion of 
veterans from the golden age of JA 
music, gathered to make an album 
and play a concert. It’s asound, if 
derivative idea. A revaluation of the 
pre-reggae era is overdue, the years 
after ska, the jump-around music of 
| independence, gave way to the slower, more sinuous 
rocksteady in the late 60s. Think ofit as Jamaican soul; 
beautifully sung, frequently heartbroken but witha 
strong civil rights agenda. 

This was when reggae’s future stars had their first hits. 
Among those here are honey-voiced crooners Stranger 
Cole and Leroy Sibbles, talk-over pioneer U-Roy, Aretha- 
like emoters Judy Mowatt and Marcia Griffiths (later to 
become the I-Three with Rita Marley), and The Tamlins, 
aclassic vocal harmony trio. In the band are guitarist 
Ernest Ranglin and drummer Sly Dunbar. Musically, 
no worries, then. 

One of the beauties of Buena Vista Social Clubwas its 
sense of discovery, of coming across a forgotten musical 
culturein a country, Cuba, just emerging from Cold War 
isolation. By comparison, Jamaica’s story is well 
documented. 

The reunions at the heart of Rocksteady... are genial. 
The individual interviews are direct, with everyone 
agreeing why the old days were, indeed, the best. “It was 
aromanticera,” says Mowatt. “You could walk the streets 
until one or two o'clock without being harmed.” 
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No chance of that now. Bader understands the fabric of 
Kingston life, and weaves in his own footage with archive 
material (much ofitrare). A masterstroke is revisiting 
places from the past: Today The Palace Theatreisa 


| rusting hulk, butin 1957 it hosted a teenage Little 


Richard imitator called Derrick Morgan. Here, the 
70-year-old Morgan, his eyesight gone, gives a defiant 
acoustic performance ofhis rude boy anthem, “Tougher 
Than Tough”. 

Stranger Cole’s experience is typical of a generation; 
early success followed by economic exile “in foreign” -in 
Cole’s case Toronto, where he established the city’s first 
reggae store. Derrick Morgan’s wife, Nelly, left the island 


| for Florida at 18 and wouldn’tlive with her husband for 


decades. As Jamaica slid into economic downturn, the 
militancy of the music grew, though close-dancing and 
romance remained at the centre of rocksteady. “There 
was more skirt-twirling then,” recalls Rita Marley, 


| satinaTrenchtown yard that’s been carefully restored to 


resemble the one where she courted husband Bob asa 
piece of ghetto heritage. “Our vocals became 
beseeching,” says Rita. “We weren't singing another 
man’s song, we were singing our song, the life we 
lived everyday.” | 

Something of their youthful idealism, before Jamaica 
descended into gun-fever in the mid-’70s, still clings to 
the songs. 

Coverage of the concertitselfis clipped, a postscript as 
much asa climax to a documentary that, while falling a 
little short of Buena Vista’s magic, is a welcome addition 
to the annals of Jamaican music. 

EXTRAS: None. 











BAD COMPANY 
Live At Wembley 
EAGLE VISION 


Therecently reformed 
supergroup fronted by Free’s 
Paul Rodgers and Mott The 
Hoople’s Mick Ralphs last 
played Wembley three 
decades ago, and this film of 
their return to the venue last 
spring confidently captures 
the strutting vigour of old. 
Ralphs throws some solid 
guitar shapes on “Can't Get 
Enough” and “Feel Like 
Making Love”, while 60-year- 
old Rodgers has lostnone of 
his blues belter power. 
EXTRAS: Interviews. 

Terry Staunton 


RORY GALLAGHER 
Irish Tour 1974 
EAGLE ROCK 


The latest Tony Palmer film to 
be givena facelift follows Rory 
Gallagher around Ireland, 
where he’s welcomed likea 
homecoming hero. Armed 
with justa battered Strat, 
Gallagher presents the 
flipside to Led Zeppelin’s 
hoopla. The only backstage 
dramais whether Gallagher 
can successfully prise the cap 
offa beer bottle. Otherwise, 
he goes quietly about his 
business—except when 


| whipping upa storm onstage. 


EXTRAS: RTE documentary 


| and 1974 Japanese tourhome 


movie footage. 
Mick Houghton 
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JIMI HENDRIX 
The Guitar Hero 
IMAGE ENTERTAINMENT 


Former Yes manager Jon 
Brewer's docis short on Jimi, 
butlong on anecdotes from 
musicians who knewhim. 
Slash narrates plausibly, 
while Clapton, Dave Mason 
and, er, Mickey Dolenz, share 
their thoughts, along with 
Jimi's brother Leon, who adds 
anote of mysticism. Worth it 
for former roadie Lemmy, 
whose enthusiasm is 
ummuddied bysentiment. 
EXTRAS: Nice booklet. 
Alastair McKay 


REVIEWS CINEMA 











| Directed by Danny O’Connor 
Starring Alan McGee, Bobby Gillespie 
Opens February 22, Cert 15, 101 mins 


Believe the hype! The simple tale of 
a legendary label. By John Robinson 





ANDREW CATLIN 


AFTER HE WAS IN 
Ride, shortly before he 
was in Oasis, Andy Bell 
was the guitaristina 
late Britpop group 
called Hurricane #1. 
As was often the case 
when Creation records 
were promoting an artist whose interesting 
qualities may not otherwise have been 
immediately apparent, a trip abroad was 
convened to reveal them. In Paris, the band 
were interviewed for a piece in NME, during 
which one of them described their new 
record as “rock’n’roll genius”. Bell rolled his 
eyes at this. “Those,” he said, like someone 





| class train compartment) of 


who knewwhathe was talking about, “arethe | 


most overused words at Creation Records.” 
As he hardly needed to explain, they were 
words most often to be heard coming from 
the mouth ofthe label’s founder, hype man 
and high priest, the self-styled President Of 
Pop, Alan McGee. Factory records hada 
defining visual aesthetic and the intellect of 
Tony Wilson. Rough Trade had Geoff Travis 
and political conviction. The fortunes of 
Creation, a British indie label active from 


| 1983 to 1999, meanwhile, seemed causally 





linked to the powers of McGee as an 
evangelist, preaching his gospel of 
rock'n'roll, the company’s balloon kept aloft, 
it sometimes seemed, solely by his hot air. 
There have been books about Creation 
both very good (David Cavanagh’s My 
Magpie Eyes Are Hungry For The Prize)and 
not so very good (Paolo Hewitt’s This Ecstasy 
Romance Cannot Last). Upside Down, 
however, tells a simpler tale, however much 
the complexity of what actually happened at 
Creation might seem to resist it. This could 
have been, for example, a film built around 
the friendship of Primal Scream’s Bobby 
Gillespie and Alan McGee, one which 
predates Creation records and presumably 


| still thrives, linking the label’s earliest 
| records to its very last. It might profitably 
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| label), Creation didn’t 


| devise one insane last job. 


have examined the label’s 
role in what we mean by 
“indie” music, the meaning 
of which game Creation 
participated in and then 
helped irrevocably change. 
Instead, it’s what you might 
call the Walk The Line 
version of Creation records- 
in which we come in near the 
end, and the arrival on 
horseback (actually in a first- 


Noel Gallagher to save the 
day. When the end finally 
came (rather against the 
myth-making type of the 


explode ina blaze of glory or 


Nobody died. Instead, 
Creation, for all the fanciful 
comparisons with the Roman Empire 
offered here, simply released a Primal 
Scream single and then ceded to the parent 
company to which it had sold a 50 per cent 
stake in 1992. 

The story Upside Down tells, then, isn’t so 
much about life behind the scenes as it is 
about believing the hype. That’s not meant 
derogatorily: Alan McGee doesn’t just do 
most of the talking in this documentary—asa 
young promoter-turned-label-owner his talk 
was one ofhis most valuable commodities. 
Any kind of entertainment venture is about 
belief, and after McGee released The Jesus 
And Mary Chain’s successful “Upside Down”, 
he suddenly gained credibility as an indie 
rockrainmaker. Occasionally (as with his 
stewardship of Elevation, a major-funded 
pseudo indie) things went alittle awry. More 
often than not (as when he negotiated a huge 
deal for the House Of Love’s Fontana LP to 
come out on a major) itwent very well indeed. 

Ofcourse, all of this acumen might seema 
bit at odds with what we think we know 








“Alan McGee could start a riot in 
a paper bag”: The Jesus And Mary 
Chain at the Ambulance Station, Old 


Kent Rd, London, November 1984 


about Creation as an indie label. History, 
even rock history, is written by the victors 
and so here you will hear more from 
members of Oasis, Primal Scream, My 
Bloody Valentine, Ride and Teenage Fanclub 
than you will from Meat Whiplash, The 
Bodines or The Legend! But Creation 
routinely exercised aesthetic judgements — 
signing Felt, forexample—without any great 
reward, and it would be nice to have heard 
more about what they thought they were 
doing then. Undoubtedly McGee was as 
passionate about the unsuccessful bands as 
the successful ones, so it’s ashame that 
Upside Down sometimes plays like a press kit 
detailing his capacity to pick winners. 

But when Creation’s bands won big, they 
did win very bigindeed. As such, thisisa 
documentary that uses the label’s hitrecords | 
as avehicle to tellits story, anditisa fine | 
experience to hear the circumstances ofhow | 
some ofthis stuff came to be made. The acid 
house epiphany of Primal Scream that gave 
rise to Screamadelica. McGee’s stalking of 


Ride on their first British tour. The financial 
hardships wrought on the label by My 
Bloody Valentine's Loveless album — 
wonderfully described by Bobby Gillespie as 
the last time music did anything new (“since 
then it’s been backwards.”) 

What you won't find here, however, is very 
much in the way of self-knowledge. It’s no 
particular exaggeration to say thatifyou 
were on or worked at Creation records in the 
1990s, you were working in close proximity 
to some of the most powerful forces of that 
period: class A drugs, the music of Oasis, and 
an unstoppable, ifsometimes misguided, 
self-belief. But even after all these years, and 
after his collapse and subsequent rehab it 
doesn’t seem that publicly McGee is 
remotely close to letting his guard drop from 
that bullish mindset. 

Interviewees here are nearly all warmly 
disposed to McGee, while offscreen, tales 
abound ofhis generosity with his time, 
advice and encouragement. But save fora 
few interviewees remarking that they 


Upside Down 
does a fine job: 
it makes you want 
to go and play 
the records 


couldn’t understand his accent, and some 
gentle ribbing (John Robb: “The Jesus And 
Mary Chain aren'triot people. But Alan 
McGee could start a riot in a paper bag,”) 


there’s not very much here that you might say 


attempted to deflate his public image. 
There’s no “I can laugh at myselfnow”, and 
certainly no “What was I thinking?” 

In this respect, it’s the last few minutes of 
Upside Down that are probably the most 
revealing. After his collapse, McGee largely 
sat out what many might see as the label’s 
Britpop glory years, regaining his health, but 





passing over the control ofthe label to his 
business partner, Dick Green. The parties in 
the office stopped, and the label become 
staffed by people who could do their jobs 
properly (much to the disappointment of 
Bobby Gillespie). Insucha place, asides! 
grown into a functioning business, there 
simply wasn’t a great deal for McGee to do 
Amongall the grandstanding, it’s a rare 
moment of calm. 

Upside Down, in the main, does a fine job: it 
makes you want to go and play th 
and salute the environme! d personnel 
that helped them to be made. You wonder, 
though, about the omissions in the film. 
What, for example, about any other music 
being made? Or any other record label? 
Eventually, you realise it’s intentional. 

To McGee's mind, after all, there simply 
were no others. 








erecords, 









Upside Down plays at Glasgow Film Festival 
on February 22 then tours key UK cities 
through March and April 
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Directed by Richard Ayoade 
Starring Craig Roberts, Yasmin Paige, 
Paddy Considine 
Opens March 18, Cert 15, 96 mins 
Quirky, low-key comedy from JT Crowdman 
As his 16th birthday fast approaches, Oliver 
Tate (Craig Roberts) has two objectives in 
mind -both of which come burdened with 
their own particular set of problems. Firstly, he 
wants to save his parents’ failing marriage. His 
mother, Jill (Sally Hawkins), has grown tired of 
his father, Lloyd (Noah Taylor), amarine 
biologist who’s recently been made redundant 
from the Open University and is slipping intoa 
fug of depression. Jill, Oliver learns, may well 
harbour illicit feelings for self-improvement 
guru Graham (Paddy Considine), an 
ex-boyfriend from her past who's recently 
moved in next door. 

Further—Oliver also plans to lose his 
virginity before he turns 16. And to Jordana 


PARK 





It’s Nicolas Cage breaking out of 
Hellto rescue his granddaughter 
from devil cult sacrifice. With cars 
and guns. In 3D. Imagine pitching 
that tothe studio suits. 
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Indie comedy, with Paul Giamatti’s 
highschool wrestling coach 
stumbling across anew star 
talent. Fans of old Uncut note: 

it’s got Burt Younginit. 


Bevan (Yasmin Paige), amoody, enigmatic 
pyromaniac whose bright red duffle coat calls 
to mind the murderous dwarfwho stalked 
Donald Sutherland through Venice in Don’t 
Look Now. Oliveris prone to flights ofhigh 
fantasy. He colourfully imagines, for instance, 
that his death will send the whole of his native 
Wales tail-spinning into a state ofinconsolable 
grief. His early courtship with Jordanais 
presented as grainy Super 8 footage, as if Oliver 
is remembering it from years hence. He 
wonders, too, what his life would be like ifit 
were a film; a pertinent digression for a story 
that’s filtered entirely through Oliver's vision. 

Submarineis the feature debut of Richard 
Ayoade—best known, of course, for playing 
Moss in The IT Crowd, but whose resumé also 
includes directing promos and alive DVD for 
the Arctic Monkeys. 

Ayoade lets the film move at a gentle pace, 
while its idiosyncratic charms often brings to 
mind Rushmore, Harold And Maude, or 
perhaps the youthful exploits of Adrian Mole. 


See themall at www.apple.com/trailers 


Thortrailer. 


He fights weird Nazi baddies 

in World War Il. Marvellous 
fun, we confidently assume. 
Certainly looks better than the 





There's props, certainly, due to Craig Roberts, 
who makes Olivera likeable narrator. “Her 
mouth tasted of milk, Polo mints and Dunhill 
International,” he sighs on voiceover when he 
first kisses Jordana; yet, later, he lets her down 
through an act of extraordinary cowardice. 
Surrounding Oliver is a flawed though mostly 
believable set of supporting characters. A 
particular highlight is Taylor as Oliver's father: 
asoftly spoken man preoccupied by his own 
internalised struggles against depression. “I 
know you think!’m very boring,” he tells Oliver 
during a heart-to-heart chat about Jordana, 
“but once I ripped my vest offin front ofa 
woman, and it was very effective. It produced a 
very atavistic response.” 

Less convincing, though, is Paddy Considine, 
whose would-be seducer Graham is too 
broadly comedic in a film that works best asa 
series of low-key vignettes. A folksy, acoustic 
soundtrack by Alex Turner adds an extra layer 
of warmth. 

Michael Bonner 


MOUTHPIECE 


> “Exploring 
| the swathe 
cut through 
history 

by this 
remarkable 
woman 

is a daunting and 
exciting challenge” 



















Directed by Greg Mottola 
Starring Simon Pegg, Nick Frost 
Opened February 14, Cert 15, 103 mins 


Pegg & Frost’s US sci-firoad-trip caper plays safe 

With Spaced, Shaun Of The Dead and Hot Fuzz, Simon Pegg 
and Nick Frost have thus far made a successful career from 
their obsessions with the geekier end of pop culture. Paul 
may not offer any great surprises, storywise—it’s about an 


| alien! who likes to get stoned! —butit marks Pegg and Frost's 


first US outing, andin the company ofhigh-profile 
members of the extended Judd Apatow family, too. Pegg 
and Frost play a pair of sci-finerds on a road trip round 
America’s famous UFO hotspots, who come into contact 
with areal alien—Paul—who wants help getting home. 
While undoubtedly a geekfest, Paul also works as a slacker 
bromance. Pegg and Frost essay the same type of 
characters we've seen them do for yonks, but the addition of 
Jason Bateman and Bill Hader as Men In Black on their trail, 
Kirsten Wiig as a partially sighted Christian and Seth Rogen 
as the ‘voice’ of Paul add something new. Michael Bonner 





Directed by Renaud Barret & Florent de la Tullaye 
Starring Staff Benda Bilili 
Opens March 18, Cert PG, 86 mins 


Heart-rending doc about Kinshasa street musicians 
Adecade back, guitarist Coco Yakala had a dream: “One 
day we will be the most famous disabled men in Africa,” he 
said of his group, Staff Benda Bilili. Today, ‘Staff’ are 
celebrated for their lilting Congolese rumba and the 
indefatigable spirit that has lifted them from the streets of 
Kinshasa. This eloquent doc tells their story; forced to live 
as outcasts, the band’s four paraplegic members (all polio 
victims) get around on customised trikes. They befriend 
Roger, astreet kid with a zinging tin-can guitar, and 
rehearse in the zoo gardens, a dusty oasis in a harsh urban 
jungle whose crumbling infrastructure snags the group’s 
wheels and crutches. French filmmakers Renaud Barret 
and Florent de la Tullaye met Staffin 2004, and helped them 
record their first album. Their grittily shot film is an 
intimate, shocking but ultimately exhilarating portrait of 
suffering and dignity. Great music, too! Neil Spencer 








Directed by Tran Anh Hung 

Starring Rinko Kikuchi, Kenichi Matsuyama, 
Kiko Mizuhara 

Opens March 11, Cert 15, 133 mins 


Slow adaptation of Murakami’s’60s-set novel 

Such is the affection in which Haruki Murakami’s 1987 
novel is held that Tran Anh Hung’s adaptation will never 
please everyone. So Murakami fans please note that while 
the cinematography is beautiful, the story’s melancholy 
allure and wit are over-shadowed by a torpid sense of dread. 
Setin 1967, student Watanabe (Kenichi Matsuyama) moves 
to Tokyo at the time of student unrest, haunted by the 
suicide of his friend, and struggling with his attraction to 
two girls, the grieving Naoko (Rinko Kikuchi) and the 
playful Midori (Kiko Mizuhara). Essentially, Watanabe is 
torn between life and death, and while the film can’t 
replicate the snap of Murakami's writing, it does evince the 
intensity of young adulthood, mired in infatuation and 
doom. Jonny Greenwood’s excellent score adds dark angles 
to the emotional tumescence. Alastair McKay 





Directed by Doug Liman 
Starring Naomi Watts, Sean Penn 
Opens March 4, Cert 12A, 106 mins 


Pedestrian political drama, salvaged byits cast 

Based on the experiences of undercover CIA officer Valerie 
Plame, this is asmartifearnest effort from Doug Liman. 
Plame (Naomi Watts), whose open demeanour veils daily 
intrigues, discovers that Iraq has no active nuclear 
weapons programme. Husband Joe Wilson (Sean Penn), 
former ambassador to Niger, finds similar proof while in 
Africa. The Bush White House, however, chooses to ignore 
their recommendations, and the rest is history. War is 
declared. When Joe publicly protests, Valerie's covert status 
is leaked to the media in a smear campaign. Their life 
becomes hell. Intense performances keep this very 
watchable butit never transcends its source material—a 


| lumpy script by British brothers Jez and John-Henry 

| Butterworth. Where an Aaron Sorkin would deliver zingers, 
| they offer platitudes muttered by cheery cab-drivers and 

| wizened dads. Chris Roberts 


THE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 


Philip K Dick adaptation. 
Weird shit about the true 
nature of reality 

flummoxes Matt Damon. 


PATAGONIA 


Movie debut from Duffy, in 
road movie through Wales 
and Argentina. 


THE TEMPEST 


Together, atleast- Helen 
Mirren and Russell Brand 
do Shakespeare. 


Paranoia thriller. Liam 
Neeson has his identity 
stolen and kicks butt to get 
it back. 





RANGO 


Animation. Johnny Depp 
voices achameleon 
(pictured above) 
harbouring Man With No 
Name-like aspirations. 


BATTLE: LOS ANGELES 


Think: Black Hawk Down 
with aliens, basically. Aaron 
Eckhart can do better. 


THE COMPANY MEN 


White collar redundancy, 
as Ben Affleck feels the 
pinch. Kevin Costner 
co-stars. 


ROUTE IRISH 


KenLoachdrama, 
concerning private 
contractors working in 
occupied Iraq. 


YOU WILL MEET A TALL 
DARK STRANGER 


Woody Allen! He's back! 
It's his best since his last 
best one! 


THE EAGLE 


A Roman legion goes 
missing beyond Hadrian's 
Wallin 2AD. 
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KOBAL 


PALLADIUM 


Shot ona shoe- 
y stringin Spain 
IME during the winter 
JRSON WELLES N . ` ~ 
A and spring of 1964- 


MoAAL ’65, Orson Welles’s 
Chimes At Midnight 
is aShakespeare 
movie suchas had 
never been seen 
before, and has 
never been seen 
since. Indeed, 
seeing it atallis 
difficult, as a messy legacy of rights issues have 
kept it largely out of circulation for decades (it 
recently made No 3 in Uncut's own 50 Greatest 
Lost Films list). Creeping through some loop- 
hole, this barebones edition is far from perfect. 
But, forall its frustrations, it’s to be cherished 
as the first “official” UK DVD release. 

Chimes... stands apart from the rest of 
cinema's Shakespearean catalogue-largely, as 
itisn'ta straight Shakespeare adaptation at all. 
Rather, it’s a masterly conflation of five plays, 
as Welles assembled his mongrel script from 
fragments of Richard II, Henry IV PartIand Part 
II, Henry Vand The Merry Wives Of Windsor, 
with Holinshed’s Chronicles Of England 
throwninasironic narration. 

Shakespeare's history plays chart the 
towering tales ofkings and conflict, of history 
inits making, but Welles chooses to followa 
different narrative. Relegating crown and state 
| tothe background, he instead privileges the 
story of Sir John Falstaff (who Welles himself 
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| plays), the boozy, boastful old knight who lolls 


and cavorts on Shakespeare's pages as comic 
relief. Falstaff, of course, forall his leching and 
licentiousness, is infinitely more than a clown. 
Magnified by Welles’ ragged, wintry telling, he 
becomesa tragic figure, nobler, more worthy of 
mourning than any king. 

Falstaffis an ancient reprobate into whose 
company has fallen the young heir to the 
throne, Prince Hal (Keith Baxter). While Hal’s 
father, Henry IV (a sublime John Gielgud) 
struggles to quell bloody rebellion, Hal spends 
time roistering in London’s brothels with 
Falstaff, earning a reputation as a wastrel. For 


| Falstaff, the friendship is unassailable—but 


Halknows heis simply idling until destiny 
calls him to the throne, at which point, 
everything will change. Teasing out 


| Shakespeare’s subtext, Welles unearthsa 


smaller, but more eternal, more affecting 
story: one about fathers and sons, friendship 
and betrayal, of the relentless passing of time. 
MostShakespearean movies can be roughly 
sorted into two categories: respectful heritage 
productions, exemplified by the films of 


| Laurence Olivier and Kenneth Branagh; and 


those by directors going out of their way not to 
look much like Shakespeare at all, astrand 
including filmmakers as varied as Jean-Luc 
Godard, Aki Kaurismäki and Baz Luhrmann. 
Here, too, Welles’ film stands alone. The cast 


| includes venerated thesps-—Gielgud, Margaret 


Rutherford and (providing narration) Ralph 


| Richardson—and itchy New Wavers (Jeanne 


Moreau). But it feels entirely out of time. 





Orson does The Bard. The greatest screen-adaptation of Shakespeare ever, says Damien Love 


Watching, you catch the weird sense that, with 
its bare landscapes and brute castles, its 
spindly forests and snowbound fields, its feel 


| for dirt, itcould have been shot during the 


Middle Ages itself. 

At the same time, in the way cinema’s tools 
are used to subtly explore and amplify 
character, it feels more modern than an 
Inception. The stylistic flash Welles is often 
associated with, Citizen Kane’s magic dazzle, 
is gone-or, more accurately, reined in, put to 
work. The one exception is the astonishing 
Battle Of Shrewsbury sequence, a tour de force 
that starts from knightly images that suggest 
“the glory of war”, and then takes thatlie apart, 
the fight degenerating into ugly, futile blind 
murder ina field of mud and blood. 

Mostly, though, this movie finds Welles at his 
most serene and deeply personal. The greatest 
special effect is the human face, his own most 
ofall. The wordless moment when Hal's final 
rejection registers with Falstaffstands as 
Welles’ finest seconds of screen acting. 

Unfortunately, this DVD utilises a slightly 
washed-out, muffled print that first appeared 
asa Spanish DVD in the early 90s, and has 
been reappearing on semi-legal releases ever 
since. (A gorgeous, newly restored French DVD 
appeared afew years ago -but swiftly 
disappeared under legal tangles.) Until 
Chimes... gets the DVD it badly deserves, 
though, it’s worth pushing past those flaws. “If 
I wanted to get into heaven on the basis of one 
movie,” Welles said a few years before his 
death, “this is the one I'd offer.” EXTRAS: None. 


KEY: M SPECIAL EDITION © BOXSET [il REGION1 ONLY ||| TV SHOW 








BELLAMY’S 

PEOPLE 

Akk 2ENTERTAIN 

The BBC have a history of 
remaking radio shows for TV 
and then, er, renaming them. 
Bellamy’s People bravely left 
its radio studio home as 
Down The Line to take fake 
host Gary Bellamy (played by 
former Fast Show regular 
Rhys Thomas) around the 
nation. Results were at times 
bitty, but satire, wit and 
comedy were unrolled at 
every turn. The sort of show 
that will be remembered 
fondly on cult websites in 
about two years time. 
EXTRAS: Making Ofs, 
featurettes. xxx 

David Quantick 


A BLONDE IN LOVE 
tok 

SECOND RUN 

Milos Forman’s 1965 Czech 
film is a perfectly poised 
comedy of disappointment. 
Blonde Andula (Hana 
Brejchova) and her friends 
workin a town where women 
outnumber men. News that 
an army division is to be 
stationed there raises their 
spirits-at least, temporarily. 
Much ofthe film’s 81 
minutes comprise the 
endless interchanges 


| between three middle-aged 


squaddies overcoming their 
shyness, and the fall-out 
from Andula’s dalliance with 
untrustworthy seducer Mila. 
EXTRAS: None. Rob Young 


BRIGHTON ROCK 
kak 

OPTIMUM (DVD & BLU-RAY) 
The Boulting Brothers’ 1947 
bitter, brutal take on Graham 
Greene's novel is re-released 
here in a pinstripe-sharp 
new print, though with 
somewhat muddy sound. 
Richard Attenborough’s 
Pinkie remains a masterful 
study in cold-blooded 
calculation, struggling to 
defend his patch. Hermione 
Baddeley’s Ida commands 
the screen as the “brass” 
determined to bring down 
Pinkie's little empire of 
terror, and Brighton’s 
underworld is brilliantly 
rendered as a fool’s paradise 
in shades of noir. 

EXTRAS: New and classic 
interviews. *** Rob Young 


DUE DATE 

tok 

WARNER HOME VIDEO 

(DVD & BLU-RAY) 

Todd Phillips’ hectic comedy 


| isan unofficial reboot of 


Planes, Trains And 
Automobiles; aroad trip and 


| After30 minutes of 











odd-couple bromance with 
wanton gusts of rowdiness. 
Uptight Robert Downey Jr 
and doofus Zach 
Galifianakis must get to LA 
for the birth of Downey’s 
child, but Galifianakis isa 
one-man obstacle course. If 
you like his stoner act and 
found The Hangover a hoot, 
you'll enjoy this. 

EXTRAS: Gag reel, additional 
and deleted scenes. *** 
Chris Roberts 





EPISODES ii) 

xxx 

2ENTERTAIN (DVD & BLU-RAY) 
Episodes is a transatlantic 
sitcom relating the UK-to-US 
transition ofa comedy 

with often predictable (if 
you've read Rob Long’s 
Conversations With My 
Agent) and occasionally 
surreal (Matt LeBlanc as 
Matt LeBlanc is excellent) 
results. With superb 
performances from its 
international cast, it’s worth 
alook ifonly for the strange 
love triangle between its 
three leads, LeBlanc, Tamsin 
Greig and Stephen Manghan. 
Different and very funny. 
EXTRAS: Brief Making Of. 

*& *& David Quantick 


THE FLYING | 
SCOTSMAN 
xxx 

OPTIMUM HOME 
ENTERTAINMENT 





conventional ’20s intertitles, 
Castleton Knight's chuffing 
feature turns into a talkie for 
its final half—it’s reputedly 
the first British movie to 
include location sound and 
dialogue (added in 1930). Its 
action sequence aboard the 
eponymous locomotive is 


getting guffaws 
in Due Date 


hardly Speed, but the 
on-train clambering by 
heroine Joan (Pauline 
Johnson) and vengeful 
ex-driver Crow (Alec Hurley) 
were adventurous for their 
day. Stilted dialogue is 
eclipsed by the Scotsman’s 
eloquent whistle. 

EXTRAS: None. Rob Young 


THE KIDS ARE 

ALL RIGHT 

tok 

UNIVERSAL PICTURES (DVD & 
BLU-RAY) 

Annette Bening and Julianne 
Moore shine in Lisa 
Cholodenko’s comedy- 
drama, which focuses more 
on dysfunctional family 
dynamics than the fact that 
its protagonists are a lesbian 
couple. When their teenagers 
bring donor-father Mark 
Ruffalo into the home, 
awkwardness ensues. 
Despite big-speech grand- 
standing towards the end, 
this is mostly as insightful 
and astute as itis funny. 
EXTRAS: Director's 
commentary, three features. 
kxkx Chris Roberts 


MADEIN 
DAGENHAM 

kk 

PARAMOUNT HOME 
ENTERTAINMENT 

The 1968 machinists’ strike 


| atthe east London Ford plant 


is retooled by Calendar Girls 
director Nigel Cole as asoft- 
feminist feelgood feature 
that struggles to be more 
than soapy sociology. Decent 
performances can’t inject 
much surprise or wonder 
into a worthy project. 
EXTRAS: Featurette, trailer, 


*&*&& Alastair McKay 


MAD MEN: 

SEASON 4 if 

FOO I 

LIONSGATE (DVD & BLU-RAY) 
As Mad Men hits early 
mid-life it, implausibly, gets 
better and better. As the new 


| breakaway ad company 


struggles to thrive, the now- 
single Don suffers long dark 
existential nights before 
(possibly) coming up roses. 
All the brilliantly written 
characters gain new depths, 





bar Betty, who's perversely- 


| ʻ å A A 
| yet bravely -sidelined in this 
| matchless series. 


| 





EXTRAS: Commentaries, 


| three features. zxz 


Chris Roberts 


| JACK ROSENTHAL 


AFTHEBBC 

ACORN MEDIA 

kkk 

One of the great writers for 
TV, Rosenthal died in 2004, 
This new anthology features 
highlights from his weighty 
body of work, among them 
Bar Mitzvah Boy (1976) and 
Spend Spend Spend (1977). 
Rosenthal wrote dialogue 
that actors relished, and 
these five plays have kept 
their power, mixing warmth, 
wit and wisdom witha 
sprinkling of mortal dread. 
EXTRAS: None. 

Graeme Thomson 


STONE 
kak 


| LIONSGATE (DVD & BLU-RAY) 


Con Ed Norton enlists his 
lovely wife, Milla Jovovich, to 
charm retiring corrections 
officer Robert De Niro into 
recommending his release 
from jail. It’s no surprise that 
the process uncorks De 
Niro’s demons, and he gets to 
eat a boiled egg, à la Angel 
Heart. Norton is disengaged, 
Jovovich gratuitously 

naked. Watchable, but the 
psychological subtexts 

are shallow. 

EXTRAS: Making Of, 
interviews. ** 

Alastair McKay 


UNCLE BOONMEE 
WHO CAN RECALL 


| HISPASTLIVES 


| commentary, deleted scenes. 
| NEW WAVE FILMS 


KKK 


(DVD & BLU-RAY) 
Aworking knowledge of Thai 


| Buddhism and the rural 


myths of Northeast Thailand 
might help explain a few 
things in this, Apichatpong 


| Weerasethakul’s sixth 


feature. Not everything, 


| though, one suspects: the 


winner of last year’s Palme 
D’Orat Cannes works asa 
slow, hallucinatory spectacle 
rather than anything easily 
comprehensible. Points are 
possibly being made about 
the mindset ofa dying man; 
about how Thailand's past 
and present, tradition and 
modernity, interact. Mostly, 
however, it’s the eerie calm 
that resonates, filled as itis 
with monkey ghosts and 
sexually audacious catfish. 
EXTRAS: Short film, extra 
scenes, trailer, interview. 
*&*&*& John Mulvey 





THE ARBOR 


Experimentin fact-based 
filmmaking, based onthe 
life of playwright Andrea 
Dunbar. 


BEING HUMAN SERIES 3 


Robson Greeneasa 
werewolf, the return of 
Herrick andthe truth 
about the Box Tunnel 20 
massacre. BBC's 
supernatural flat-share 
hits anew peak. 


CALLAN: WET JOB 

1981 made-for-TV movie, 
with Edward Woodward's 
assassin called out 

of retirement for One 
Last Job. 





LARRY SANDERS SHOW: 
COMPLETE SERIES 1-6 
TV gold. The trials of 
Garry Shandling's 
neurotic chat show host 
inallits glory. 


LET MEIN 

Everyone's favourite 
Swedish vampire movie 
remade by American 
types. Not all bad. 


LONDON BOULEVARD 
Reclusive film star 
Keira Knightley hires 
ex-con Colin Farrell 
to be her bodyguard. 


MACHETE 

B-movie fun from Robert 
Rodriguez. Renegade 
Mexican federale Danny 
Trejo takes on De Niro's 
corrupt senator. 


THE MAN WHO FELL 

TO EARTH 

Blu-ray debut for Roeg’s 
sci-fi classic, with Bowie's 
alien trapped on earth. 


THE SINKING OF THE 
LACONIA 
Alan Bleasdale's WWII 


drama about the doomed 
British ocean liner. 


SKINS: COMPLETE FIFTH 
SERIES 


They are young, they run 
free...anewcast of teens 
wreak havoc in Bristol. 





John Szwed neneman > 


For many, Alan Lomaxis revered 
as a pioneering musicologist, 
dedicated to the preservation of 
vital vernacular cultures, of the 
American South especially, 
blues and folk particularly. In 
their opinion, therefore, he 
merits nothing but praise for the music he 


| helped put on the map, as the man who 


discovered Lead Belly and Muddy Waters and 
via his field recordings brought their music to 
a world that would be dramatically differentif 


| they’d never been heard beyond the confines 


ofa prison cell or Mississippi cotton field. 
Disputatiously, others, simmering, have 
denounced him as aself-serving opportunist, 
acultural imperialist, no less, superior to the 
traditions he documented and archived. It’s a 
stern view, and found livid expression in an 
essay by the veteran US rock writer Dave 


| March, published just after the indefatigable 





Texan died at the age of 87 in 2002. Marsh's 
tirade appeared under the headline ‘Mr Big 
Stuff-Alan Lomax: Great White Hunter Or 
Thief, Plagiarist And Bigot?’ 

Marsh damned Lomax for his appropriating 
the research of others, notably the black 
scholar John W Work, and claiming it as his 
own. Similarly, Marsh fumed at Lomax for 
adding his name as co-writer of songs like 
Lead Belly’s “Goodnight, Irene”, and claiming 
publishing royalties at the expense of the true 
authors of these songs. 

It’s indisputably and controversially true 
that Lomaxinsisted it was the right of, among 
others, the collector who recorded songs like 
this to claim part copyright. Itwould bea 
mistake surely, however, to think that Lomax 
did this for purely personal gain, to fund some 
spuriously extravagant lifestyle. As we are 





reminded in this vastly detailed biography by 
Yale professor John Szwed, who knew Lomax 
in his later years, Lomax struggled financially 
throughout his life. 

There was never enough money to bankroll 
his many projects, including field trips to 
sometimes remote and inhospitable areas 
where he made so many valuable recordings. 
He battled the whole ofhis career for funding, 
scraping by on meagre grants and 
endowments and otherwise supplementing 
paltry institutional hand-outs with the 
income from performances, books, essays, 
lectures, broadcasting and compiling 
commercial anthologies. Every cent and 
penny he made wentinto, one way or another, 
his research, including the royalties he so 
divisively claimed. 

As the sweeping title of this book suggests, 
Szwed, who has previously written highly 
regarded biographies of Miles Davis and Sun 
Ra, believes Lomax deserves thanks more 


| than scorn forthe work he did, his tireless 


endeavour. His biography is a celebration 
therefore of Lomaxand his life, whichis 
painstakingly recounted, from his uneasy 
Texas childhood, fractious relationship with 
his father, John, also anotable folklorist, the 
radical political beliefs thatsawhim 
investigated by the FBI, his escape to England 
from the McCarthy anti-communist witch 
hunts and his many research expeditions to 
far-flung places, from which he returned with 
so many invaluable recordings. 

He was a testing and difficult man, no doubt, 
but remarkable, too. And he incontestably 
brought to light much that otherwise would 
have lurked much longer, ifnot indefinitely, in 
dark obscurity. For this, gratitude, as Szwed 
argues, is surely the only reasonable response. 


i| VU 


| Peter Leonard FABER 


Peter Leonard gets better and 
better. Three books in, and he’s 
already ahead of the chasing pack 
ofcontenders for the crown worn 
for so long by his father, Elmore, 
the undisputed champ ofhip 
$ thrillerwriters. With Don Winslow 
eee comingacropperrecently with 
the disappointing Savages, and nothing from 
Laurence Shamesin nearly a decade, Sean 
Doolittle—still relatively unknown here, but 
highly regarded by George Pelecanos and Dennis 
Lehane-is right now probably Leonard’s only 
competition in an increasingly outstripped field. 
All He Saw Was The Girlis setin Rome. A gang of 
yahoos with vague ties with the ’Ndrangheta, the 
Calabrian mafia, specialists, as we're informed, in 
“kidnapping, extortion, guns and drugs”, abduct 
aUS exchange student, rubbing their hands in 
anticipation ofa big pay day from the kid’s 
moneybags father. The twistis, they've got the 
wrong guy, a friend of the rich kid, and the wrong 
guy issomeone you wouldn’t want to mess with. 
His name’s McCabe, blue-collar Detroit by 
upbringing, a former ice hockey dude, more than 
handy inascrap and various other tight corners, 
andit’s bad news, nothing but, for his kidnappers 
when he decides that, hey, maybe he'll relieve 








for his life. In a parallel plot, burned-out Secret 
Service agent Ray Pope's on his way to Italy, 
looking for his wife who’s run off witha Detroit 
hood, the hugely comical and homicidally 
unhinged “Swingin” Joey Palermo. It’s notlong 
before the two narrative strands collide, at which 
point things become really complicated, to the 

| reader’s increasing entertainment. 

The bookhasall the hallmarks of vintage 
Elmore. There’s the hot-plate sizzle of brilliantly 
written dialogue, succinct description, all you 
need to know about where you are ina few telling 
sentences, no fat at all on these words, crisp 
characterisation that tells you everything about 
the book’s colourful cast and brings them to vivid 
actuality ina few neat strokes and an impeccable 
eye for detail. Tremendous stuff, really. 





James Yorkston Domino PRESS 


The first title from Domino's new publishing 

division is an entertaining memoir of low-budget 

touring by label stalwart, James Yorkston. 

He's an affable travelling companion, a talented 

songwriter who has evidently long-since 

reconciled himself to a modestly successful 
career, dreams of spectacular commercial 

| success and the bling lifestyle that might have 

| accompanied ita while ago abandoned. He seems 

happy enough, though, with the way things are 

and there’s a welcome lack of rancour in these 

accounts of mainly solitary tours that take him 

on occasion to the back of beyond. Hehasa 

raconteur’s gift for the telling comic phrase, the 

gleeful absurdity, and is often wonderfully droll. 

Ilaughed outloud when his band appear ata 

venue with a stage that’s deeper than itis wide, 

| which means they have toline up in ranks oftwo, 

| asifthey’re playing on the top deckofabus. 
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.whydon'tyoucometoyour 
senses/ Youbeenoutridin'fences forsolong 
now”, TheEagles(9) 

2“Monday morning feelssobad, everybody 
seems tonagme”,1966(6-2-2-4) 

3+25D Singer/songwriter whose albums 
include Roman Candle and Figure 8 (7-5) 
4+20D Pete Townshendfinisheddrinking 
anddidhisownalbumin1980(5-5) 

5+33A Had Yes setturnedintoanalbum for 
Bon Jovi(5-4) 

6+28A ANolalbumin1972, ithitthetopspot 
againlast year onremasteringandre-release 
(5-2-4-6) 

7” Whenshe wasjustakidherclothes were 
hand-me-downs”,1964 (3-4) 
8(See26down) 
14GetoneintheendforRobertJohn 
Godfrey's band (4) 

16 ThreequartersofthebandappedronJohn 
Martyn’s1996album(3) 
17Stomachthesoundofindiebandwhose 
albumsincluded Everyone's Got One (9) 
20(See4down) 

21 Hit went wrong for member of Neil Young's 
Crazy Horse whodiedin1972(7) 

22Lulu’s backinggrouponherhit "Shout" (7) 
24 Monster ofanalbum fromAmonDailll (4) 
25(See3down) 

26+8D “CleanedalotofplatesinMemphis/ 
PumpedalotofpaindowninNew Orleans”, 
1969(5-4) 

32 Startlaughingatthis BeachBoysLP(1-1) 





HOW TOENTER 
Thelettersinthe shaded 
squares formananagramof 
asong by Paul Simon. When 
you've worked out whatitis, 
sendyour answer to: Uncut 
April2011XwordComp, 

4th floor, Blue Fin Building, 110 
Southwark St, London SE10SU 
Thefirstcorrectentry picked 
atrandomwillwinthe prize. 
Closing date: March 24,2011 
Thiscompetitionisonlyopen 
toEuropeanresidents. 
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ACROSS 

1ThePromise, 7 Dio, 10 Popes, 
11+39A Catch Bull At Four, 
12+8DCry Of Love13 Science 
14Shake, 18 Slip, 20 Datsuns, 
22+23AIf|Was,25Ode, 27 
Temper, 32 Name, 34+15A Band 
Of Joy, 35 Bedsit,37 Webb, 
38+24D Gimme Shelter. 
DOWN 

2+19A Happy Sad, 3 Poses, 
40rchids, 5Intensities, 

6 Echoes, 7 DrumsAnd Wires, 
9Space Oddity, 16 Jet, 17 You 
SendMe, 19Six,21S0, 26 Diesel, 
28+30A+31A My Aimlis True, 
29Ra, 33 Abba, 36 DAF. 


HIDDEN ANSWER 
“Mother Of Pearl” 


Crossword compiled 
by Trevor Hungerford 
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to Phil Ochs, especially his 

song, “Here’s To the State Of 
Mississippi”, and wondered if — 
there was amore recent example 5 
ofa protestsongthatwas unafraid 
to beso extreme. What I came up 
with was Elvis Costello’s “Tramp 
The Dirt Down”, from his’89 LP, 
Spike. It’s a furiousindictment of 
Margaret Thatcher and the many 
ruinous things her Conservative 
governmenthad done to Britain 
andits people, in which Costello 
venomously wishes the dragon 
dead and looks forward to dancing 
onher grave. The song on 
release caused inevitable offence, 
predictable outrage. 

But as Greil Marcus, who could 
as easily have been talking about 
Ochs, wrote of the song at the 
time: “To make true political 
music, you have to say what decent 
people don’t want to hear; that’s something 
that people fit for satellite benefit concerts 
never understand, and that Costello 
understood before anyone heard his name.” 

During an epicinterviewin Dublin a couple 
ofmonths after Spike came out, laskhim 
about the song. What does “Tramp the Dirt 
Down’ achieve, what will it change? 

“Nothing I can think of,” he says. “I honestly 
don’t think it will change anything. Like I said 
to one guy who asked a similar question, songs 
like that, they’re like tiny marker buoys. You 
know, ‘This is where the ship went down.’ The 
song’s nota party political broadcast, there’s 
no manifesto. It just says, ‘I’ll only be happy 
when this woman’s dead.’ 

“And some people no doubt might find that 
extreme. Butit’s meant to be. I make no 
apology for that song. It's an honest emotional 
response to events, and writing it was like 
casting out demons or something. And the 
songitselfis the result ofa form ofmadness, 
because when you get to that point of thinking 
these thoughts, actually wishing somebody 
dead, it really does become a form of madness. 
Its a psychopathic thought. And it’s fucking 
disturbingto find itin your own head. Butit 
would be cowardly not to expressit. Because 
onceit’s there, ifyou don’t get it out, it’s only 
going to come back and haunt you some more. 

“Talso think you have to remember thatit’s 
notonly her that the songis aimed at. It’s what 
she represents. The way she’s changed the way 


I WAS LISTENING A lot recently 


| people value things. It’slike some kind of mass 


hypnosis she’s achieved. People are afraid to 
speak out. You know, one thing I thought I'd be 
asked when people heard it was whether I was 
saying it might've been a good thing if she'd 
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diedin the Brighton bombing. I don’t think 
so. Itwould have made things 10 times worse, 
because then she would have been a martyr. 
We would have hada dead queen. So really, in 
a profound sense, the songis hopeless. It’s a 
hopeless argument. Because I thinkit’sa 
hopeless situation. So, no, it’s notin a large, 
historical sense, going to change anything. 
“But] thinkit does have maybe an individual 
effect. There’s always a chance it'll sneak 
through somehow. Like, I sang it ata folk 
festival in the Shetlands, at one place that was 
very brightly litand I could see the audience 


PETE 
“I don’t honestly 
think political songs 
change things... You 
can, Isuppose, hope 
to annoy people” 


quite clearly. And all the way through, there 
was one guy nodding away, applauding every 
line, obviously getting into it. And on the other 
side, there was another guy being physically 
restrained from getting up on the stage and 
hitting me. He just fused, he really went. And I 
thought, ‘Well, I've really gota winner now.’ To 
the extent, you know, thatit had succeededin 
being at least provocative.” 

Is that all youcan ask ofa song these days? 
“Tve never known what you're supposed to 
expect from asong,” he says. “There’s a danger 
in the very talking aboutit, it makes itseem like 

you've achieved more than you have.” 





Especially, perhaps, when the 
song itself seems not much more 
than an attention-seeking novelty, 
like Morrissey’s “Margaret On 
The Guillotine”. 

“I don’t know much about 
Morrissey,” Costello says. “Apart 
from the fact he sometimes brings 
out records with the greatest titles 
in the world that somewhere along 
the line he then neglects to write 
songs for. But haven’t heard that 
particular song, so I can'treally 
comment onit. But generally, I 
think the best that can be achieved 
by songs like “Tramp The Dirt 
Down is something like ‘Free 
Nelson Mandela’ achieved. The 
record didn’t get Mandela 
released, but it did increase the 
membership of the anti-apartheid 
movement, because Jerry 
Dammers very intelligently 
printed their address on the sleeve. 
And the record introduced Mandela to a lot of 
people who maybe otherwise would never 
have heard ofhim. And there’s a point where 
political art only works on that level—the 
communication of basic information. 

“Onamore immediate level,” Costello goes 
on, “you can, I suppose, hope to annoy people, 
like that guy in the Shetlands. I mean, The Sun 
ran a piece a couple of weeks ago saying I'd 
been banned by the BBC because! said, ‘I’m 
fucking sick of this,’ on The Late Show. [haven't 
seen the programme, but I remember 
swearing. I was asked something and I 
remember saying, ‘I’m 35 years old. I’m nota 
boy anymore. Don’t patronise me. It’s like that 
Grateful Dead song, ‘Ship Of Fools’ — ‘It makes 
me wild/With 30 years on my head/To have you 
callme child.’ You do sometimes feel, 
particularly with the nanny aspect of this 
government, that they’re treating everybody 
like little fucking children. 

“So The Sunruns this thing saying I swore on 
alive TV show. It was obviously pre-recorded 
because I was in America when it was shown. 
But aspokesman is supposed to have said, 
‘Well, it jolly well caused astink around here at 
the BBC.’ And they even quoted me. ‘Costello 
said last night, “I stand by every word.” Well, 
they must be fucking telepathic at the fucking 
Sun, because no-one spoke to me aboutit. 

“But that’s an accolade, to get that sort of 
thing written abut you in The Sun. It means 
you're still getting up somebody’s fucking 
nose,” he says, laughing. “These days, that’s 
anachievementin itself.” 





